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THE DIFFERENT STRATA IN THE 
LITERARY MATERIAL OF 
THE DIGHA NIKAYA* 

BY 
PROF. P. V. BAPAT; M. A. 


SUMMARY 


[1. Introduction—All saored literatures, a mosaic of ear- 
' lier and later material. Pali Canon, no exception. 
For long it was a mass of floating literary material. 
Lines of growth in individual collections possible as 
in the whole literature. The Digha Nikaya, its vaggas 
and their names. Their general. character, : 
?. Analysis of the suttas in the: first vol.--simplicity of 
teachings—Stla, Samadhi and Paünà, the burden of 
all the suttas; attitude towards’ miracles and their 
- performance ;-avoiding speculations about’isoul.-Dasa 
aby&kat& Dhamma, Devices used in presenting the 
subject matter--(i) inventing a legendary story shown > 
to have happened in the past, (ii) introducingfmytho- 
logical gods, (iii) humour and irony in Kevattafand 
. Tevijja suttas. 
3. Analysis of. the Second : vol:—Development in the 
theory of ths Buddhas. Importance of Bodhisatta. 
Mahàparinibba na sutta result of agglutinations. Maha- 


* This paper was presented to the third sessions of the Oriental 
Conference, Madras (1924), only a summary of which could be given in 
the ten minutes allotted to every paper-contributor who was present. 
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‘sudassana sitta, afairy tale. Mythological charactet 
of suttas 18-21. 59, clearly a result of additions.— 
Love-poem in the Sakkapafifiha sutta —Rich illustra- 
tions and developed powers of argumentations in the 
Payasi sutta (23)  De:fication of the Buddha and 
edification, the aim. 


4, . Analysis of the third ~ol.—Ir 24, changed attitude 
towards miracles; low taste, rough humour.—Paura- 
nic legends in 26 and 27. Reference to Metteyya 
No. 30, à revised version of a section in no. 14. 31, for 
the househoder; 32, à ward rune—beginning of Tantric 
literature. Certain names.” Peculiar nature of the 
form of presentation in 33 and 34, approaching Angu- 
ttara Nikaya. 


5. Conclusion—At least three literary strata. | 


It.is well known that all the ancient sacred literatures of 
the world have grown up graduelly and are a mosaic of ‘earlier 
and later material. The literature of any nation, or a com- 
munity, is the work of several years or even centuries, and the 
Buddhist literature of the Pali Canon is no exception to this. 
It has now been recognised by scholars of the Buddhist litera- 
- ture, that the Pali Canon of the Buddhists is a representation 
of the literary activities among the Baddhist community for 
. about three centuries, since the recognition of Gotama Buddha 
as the leader of a new school cf relig.ous reform. Attempts 
have been made to trace the growth of this literature as a whole 
and these attempts have been toleratly suocessful! Just as’ 
. lines of growth are clearly discernable in the literature asa whole 
so also it is thought that similar lines of growth can be traced 
in several individual collections of literary productions. The 
Digha Nikaya is a collection of big suttas of the Suttapitaka 
and we think it would be worih while investigating into the 
literary material of the same, and tryirg to find out, if possible, 
whether any similar lines of growth can be found. in it also 


It must be borge in mind that befcre the Pali Canon was 
- systematically arranged and codified iato the Three Pitakas, a 
good deal of the literary production of this canon must have been 
in a state of confused mass of floating literary material, record” 


1. Dr. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India p. 188; Oldenberg’s Introduc- 
` tion to the Mahavagga l ab 
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ed in the memory of the {cisciples .of the Buddha. Some time 
later, attempts have been made to. classify and arrange them 
systematically, and we definitely know that. before this final 
attempt of codifying the literary material into the three Pita- 
kas was made, there existed-an older classification of the 
Buddhist literature into nine divisions, called:the nine Angas, 
oorresponding to which, we find eleven Angas in the Prakrit 
literature of the Jains. The Buddha's teaching has been called 
'fNavangam Satthusasanam". So “we, may take it that -the 
existing literary materiel was liable. to .undergo constant 
changes, and frequent adcitions or alterations may .have been 
made, especially at the three Sangitis where the teachings of 
the Buddha were redacted. .Additions.or:alterations may have 
been made, corresponding to the deyelopment in the religious 
beliefs and ethical or philosophical ‘doctrines, so as to present’ 
the literary material in a. manner most attractive and most. 
appealing to the people. n 


The Digha Nikàya, as it exists at present, consists of the 
three volumes, which appear to be differentiated from one ano- 
ther, by the subject matter in each of them, and the manner and 

-method of its presentation. The first volume is called. the 
Silakkhandha, the second the Mahavagga and the third the 
Patikavagga. The name ofthe first is significant, as it con- 
tains in all the suttas, except the last, the Buddhist teaching of 
good conduct. In all sutias, except the first .and the last,. the 


- burden of the sutta is the Buddhist teaching of good .conduct 


\(Sila), concentration. (samadhi) and wisdom (Panna), culmina- 


- „ting into the ideal of Arhatship. The second volume is called 


the Mahavagga (or as it is traditionally called in Burma the 
‘Sutta-mahav4), as it contains several suttas which appear.to 
ibe amplified versions of originally small suttas. It contains 
.the famous Maháparinibbàna sutta, which has reached an 
.abnormal length, perhaps on account of frequent later additions, 
and which gives us some historical account of the last few days 
of Gotama Buddha. The third volume is called the Patika- 
vagga, named after the First sutta, the Patika sutta. It per- 
haps represents the continuation of the Buddhist attempt of 
presenting the matter, in a manner, that would most attract 
and appeal to the common people (a beginning of which is 
already marked in the first and second volumes), and that was 
likely to produce a greater impression on the common. peoples 
Tt also contains the two suttas presented in a manner, which 
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appears to be a departure from tae form in which the other 
suttas are couched 


. Let us npw turn to a detailed examination of the suttas of 
the firs& volume. 


The first sutta, the Brahmajéla sutta, contains mainly an 
‘enumeration of the different sections of good conduct, classified 
into three divisions, as Cula, Majjhima and Mahasila and an 
exposition of the sixty-two philosophical views (Ditthis), held by 
the people who were called heretics by the Buddhists. This sutta 
is called at the end as Veyyakarana (exposition), one of the 
nine Angas referred to above. The Sdmafifia-phala sutta ‘tells 
us, in brief, the views held by the six contemporary philoso- 
phical teachers, Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosàla, Ajita 
Kesakambali, Pakudha Kaccayaaa, Safijaya Belatthiputta and 
Nigantha Nataputta, and the different advantages of the life 
of a samana, and explains in all details the constituents of what, 
in a subsequent sutta, are called as Ariyo Silakkhandho, Ariyo 
‘Samadhikkhandho, and Ariyo Fafifiakkhandho, noble conduct, 
noble concentration, and noble visdom. This sutta forms the 
basis of all the subsequent suttas, except the last one, in the 
first volume, and serves the purpose of a common factor, thus 
indicating that almost the whole of the first volume must have 
been put together in the present form. The matter in almost 
the whole of the first volume seems to have formed one literary 
stratum for the composers of the Digha. The suttas appear to 
be of a kindred nature as they ate woven together by the com- 
mon factor of the’sections on Sila, Samadhi, and Pafifid, In 
some ‘of these suttas only two terms are used as Vijjü 
and Carana, or Sila and Panfia,” but they are explained as 
covering all included in Sila, Samadhi and Pañ The Amba- 
ttha and Sonadanda suttas (Nos. 3,4) deal with the subject 
matter of the position of the Brehmanas and. their undue pride 
in high birth, irrespective of corduct, and Gotama shows that 
itis Sila and Pafifia that count, and not birth or colour. In 
the Kütadanta sutta (No. 5), Gotama points to the Bráhmana 
Kütadanta, by means ofa purely imaginative story of King 
Mahavijita, invented merely to make an impression, how a 


2. In the Ambattha sutta, Caran: is explained as Sila and Samidhi, 


> Vijj& as equal to Parifia; but in the Scnadanda sutta Pafifia is explained as 
including Vijjà and the four Jhgnas, while Carana includes Sila and the: 
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Brahmanical sacrifice, as it is, can be made more successful, 
not forgetting, at the same time, to emphasise that household 
charities or gifts of a Vihara, or taking refuge in the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha, and lastly the knowledge of his teaching 
culminating into the ideal of Arhatship, are really much bettor 
than the usual sacrifices. Here in the story of Mahavijita, we 
find the germs of the later Jataka literature, Hereis a begin- 
ning of the device used by the propagators of Buddhism, to bring 
down the pressure of Gotama Buddha’s personality, and to in- 
fluence the people of the commonalty, to make them believe 
that the words and actions were respectively said and sanc- 
tioned by Gotama himself in one of his past lives. We sea 
how the device became later on quite successful, and how the 
Jataka literature grew in volume and popularity. From the 
Mahalisutta (No. 6), we come to know that though the early 
Buddhists believed in th» miracles and wonderful magic 
powers of seeing heavenly signts and hearing celestial sounds, 
Gotama positively says? that the people do not become his 
disciples for those wonderful magic powers, but for attaining 
the state of deliverence by the path laid down by the Buddha, 
To this sutta is tagged on the Jaliya sutta (No. 7) which imme- 
diately follows as a separate one. It deals with one of the 
ten “unexplained things" (Dasa aby&katà dhamma)—whether 
life and body are one and the same thing, or separate things, and 
Gotama disposes off this question by saying that it is not worth 
consideration by one who has realised the goal of Arhatship. 
In the Kassapasihanáda sutta (No. 8), Gotama is made to say 
that he does not condemn all penances, but at the same time 
he is represented as insisting that people who take recourse to 
all these practices of self-mortification are far from Samafifia 
or Brahmajifia, as thay do not know the treasures of Sila, 
Samadhi and Pafifia. Then there are some sections 
‘which are added on to the main part, in one of which 
' there is a reference to the occassion of a discussion that 
took place between Nigrodha and the Buddha, on the 
same subject of asceticism. The Udumbarikasthanada sutta 
(No. 25) in the third Vol, gives a detailed record of this dis- 
cussion. “The Potthapada sutta (No. 9) i$ a discourse on the 
cessation of the power of perception, where Gotama speaks of 
that state of concentration, where all thoughts or activities of 


3. “नच खो महाले vani Taga सच्छिकिरियाहेतु भिक्खू मथि अझचरियं चरन्ति p 
[Para 12.] 
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the mind cease. Then there is a discussion on a few kindred 
points whether the perception itself can be called soul, or 
whether it precedes knowledge, etc. Then he turns towards 
questions about the finite or infinite nature of the Universe, 
whether the world is sternal or not eternal, whether the 
Tathagata lives or not after death, whether life and body are ` 
the same or separate. Gotama es usual refuses to answer this 
question, as he believes that a knowledge of this is not likely 
to be in any way useful. We have already seen in the Jaliya 
sutta that he refuses to answer one of these questions. In 
this, perhaps, we find the agnost.o tendency of the Buddha. He 
thinks that these questions cennot be given any definite 
answers, that would convince all. To attempt any answer 
would be a mere speculation, which he neverliked to indulge 
in. Being a practical man he liked to preach something 
definite, which would make mar understand the real condition 
of misery in this world and the noble eightfold path, to destroy 
this misery, and attain, in tais world, a perfect state of 
happiness. It further mentions surrent speculations about the 
soul with which, he says, the Tathagata never bothers himself. 


The Subha sutta (No. 10) refers to an occassion which is 
clearly mentioned as later than the death of the Buddha 
( अचिरपरिनिब्बुते भगवाते ), Ananda d:scourses to Subha, on a special 
invitation from him, on the nokle Sila, Samadhi and Pafna. 
Inthe Kevatia Sutta (No. 11), we find that when Kevatta 
urges upon the Buddha to instruct some Bhikkhu to perform 
miracles, for gaining a larger folowing, he positively refuses 
to do so. He says, “I have never said to Bhikkhus—' Come ye 
Bhikkhus, and perform miracles for (attracting) the laymen ” *. 
He says, he clearly sees dangers in the performance of miracles 
not only of gross nature such as as. walking over the waters, going 
beyond the walls or mountains w:thout coming into contact with 
them, or sinking into the earth cr flying into the sky; but even ` 
of miracles of finer or more subtle nature, such as thought- ' 
reading. He prefers only the m:racles of instruction into the 
teachings of the Aryan Path. This shows that the early 
Buddhists did not deny the occurence of such miracles, but 
that they -held the’ performance of miracles in low estem. . 
Another interesting episode is introduced, with all the subtle 
irony, to show that even gods, together with Brahma, could 


4. न खो अहं Bag एवं भिकखूनं घम्मं देसेमि--एथ तुम्हे गिहीन ओदातवसनानं उत्तरिमहुर्सधम्मा 
इद्धिपाटिहारियं करोथाति | 
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hot answer a question, whish was fiinally referred by Brahma 


to the Buddha. This illustrates the attempt on the part of the 
Buddhist writer or writers to make the ignorant people believe 
that they should join the new school of religious reform, led by 
the Buddha, in as much as even the chief of the popular gods, 
acknowledges the superior:ty of the Buddha. In the second 
vol. we shall find a greater use of this device. In the Lohicca 
sutta (No. 12), Gotama dispels the wicked belief in the mind 


‘of Lohicea that if any one has attained any special knowledge, 


he may not tell it to others. For, what can one man do for 
another ( किं हि परो परस्स करिस्स्प्रते)? Gotama points out the three 
species of teachers, who deserve to be repudiated and says 
that teacher alone who, like the Tathagata, teaches Sila Samà- 
dhi and Pafifid, deserves commendation. The T'evijjà sutta 
(No. 13), the last of the 1755 vol. contains a striking illustra- 
tion of the methods of reasoning of the Buddhists, based upon 


‘analogies. It tries to bring down ridicule upon the Br&hmanas 


who invoke the Brahmà to be united with whom they all 
aspire, but, whose whereabouts they do not know, neither do their 
teachers know, nor the teachers of teachers know. The Brah- 
mana, fallen from the virtues of Bráhmanahood, who invokes 


' gods like Indra, Soma Prajapati or Varuna, for his assistance 


is compared to a person standing on a bank of a full-flooded 
river and bawling out toarother “ Come ye bank.” Just as the 
other bank will not come on account of his bawling out, so it 
is not possible that these gods would come to the Brahmana, 
especially when he does not possess the virtues of real Brahmana- 


. hood. The Buddha at last preaches them the Buddhist Samadhi 
.of the Brahmavihara whica would lead them to the union with 
. Brahma. 


With this sutta the first volume comes to an end. We 
see in all these suttas the plain and simple teaching of good 
conduct, self-contiol, etc. in prominence and further we mark 


that the Buddha is considered as a teacher of all, but he is 


considered merely as a superior being of the same category as 


that of the 811188 


When we turn to the second vol. we,find ourselves to be 


" breathing a new atmosphere. The old atmosphere of the plain 


and simple teaching of the moral law and of self-discipine by the 


. three stages of Sila, Samadhi and Pafifia we no longer breathe 


At the outset we mus; remember, that in seven out of the 


-ten suttas of this volume, we find that the titles of the -sutta 
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. contain the word 'mahà'.prefixed to. them. There are only 
three suttas the J anavasabha, Sakkapafifha and Payasi, which 
do not contain that word in their titles 


In the very first sutta of this vol. we are introduced to new 
conceptions that have gradually gained ground in. Buddhism. 
The deification of the Buddha has. been complete and. he is 
considered as a somewhat distimet being of a higher class than : 
that of the Arhat ; and it is further believed that such super- 
human beings existed in the psst and that they are born af 
intervals for the propagation of the faith. The ‘Buddhists 
thought it necessary to attribute the sanctity of hoary ages to the 
faith of the Buddha and this coald be done only by inventing 
the theory of the past Buddhas. We see in the Mahapadana 
sutta the manifestation of this theory in the creation of the 
six past Buddhas, and the life-a:count of the historical Gotama 
Buddha, in the main, being tramsferred to the first in the list 
of these six predecessors of the Buddha. We see here only a 
beginning of this theory of the past. Buddhas, which. further 
developed into a creation of twenty-four. (and according to 
another version even twenty-seven) preceding Buddhas. There 
is a corresponding tradition among the Jains of 23 Tirthankaras 
who are. supposed to have preceded the historical figure of 
Mahavira, who was 8 contempcrary of Gotam Buddha 


The term Bodhisatta has appeared in this sutta, and 
oertain definite rules or irrevocable laws governing the conoep- 
tion and birth of Bodhisatta are given. Here we find the germ 
of the Buddhist tendency towa-ds Mahayanist doctrine, which 
allowed the worship of the Bothisatta to gradually rise into 
prominence with the result that in the hayday Mahayanism, it 
completely eclipsed the Worsh:p of the Buddha. The ideal of 
the Bodhisatta, instead of the Buddha, {oame to be put before 
the followers 


These sections on the rules governing Bodhisatta’s con- 
ception, birth and the condition immediately after birth 
appear to be still later addisions. These paragraphs occur 
in the Acchariyaabbkutadhamma sutta (No. 123) of the 
Mejjhima Nikaya HI p.2119-24 Even. if these sections. were ` 
not there, there would not appear to be any break in the 
continuity of the sutte. It is remarkable that the word 'Bodhi- 
satta’ appears in these sections. Later on in the Mabipari- 
nibbàns Sutta, also the word Fodhisatts ocours in paragraphs 


- 
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( iii 11-20): which are quite out of place and which also seem 
to be latet additions, | ae 


` Further on we get a list of the thirty-two signs of a great 
man which are merely referred to in the third (Sec. 5.) ‘and 
fourth (Sec. 6.) suttas of the first vol. and two of which are 


mentioned in the Ambaitha Sutta (Sec. 39). . 


The next Sutta, the Mahanidàna. Sutta, treats of the . 
Buddhist Law of Paticcasamuppada, but it is worth noting 
that the Law of Causation was not yet complete with all its 
twelve factors. We do not meet with the. first two factors of 
Avijjà and Samkharas, the absence of. which, the commentator 
has tried to explain; bui, it may perhaps, be supposed that it 
had not yet reached its cull development. . The Buddhists. were 
content with saying that Viüfiana (consciousness) depends upon 
Nàmarüpa (Name and form) and N&marüpa upon Vififiana. 
In the Brahmajala Sutta (1.3. 71 ), the first five factors 
are omitted and in the Mahapadana and Mahanidana suttas 
the first.two'are omitted. Sections 9 to 18 form a digression, 
which the commentator tries to explain away in his own schola- 
stic way. Then there is mention of several speculations about 
the nature of soul. Paragraphs on the seven Resting places 
of mind and. eight stages of deliverance are tagged on to 
the Sutta. f E 


The Mahaparinibbaza Sutta, which has reached an abnor- 
mal length, is the result of several agglutinations. Dr. Rhys 
Davids, in his Introduction to the translation of the sutta, 
points out several passages from the sutta, which occur 
elsewhere in the books of the Tipitaka, most of which, it is 
remarkable, are found in the Samyutta and Anguttara Nikayas. 
He has, pointed „out. that if. we omit all these passages, the 
sutta,tas it stands at present, would be reduced to one-third of 
what it is.. It is not however suggested that all these passages 
are added on to this sutta from other books; it is as well possi- 
ble that the passages may have been borrowed from this sutta 
into, them,.or that.the two:collections may have been very well 
put together from older. materials of varying age. But there 


' are'definitely some passages which are clearly discernible as 


later additions. In IV. 2. 9, for instance. there. are Gathas 

which do not appear tote in the right place, when they are 

represented, as in this sutta, coming from the mouth of the 

Buddha himself. He would not talk of himself as in the 
2 i Dig i 
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third person. In iii, 11-20, we meet with paragraphs, which 
also seem to be not in the right place; so also there are passages 
in this sutta which become the basis of subsequent suttas in 
the same volume. 


The Maha Sudassane (No. 17) and the Janavasabha (No 18) 
suttas are based upon passages from the Mahaparinibbana 
sutta (v. 17-18 and ii 7). Both these suttas are thus depen- 
dent upon the preceding sutta. The Mahdsudassana (No. 17) 
is a wonderful fairy tale and th» very nature of the fairy tale 
points to its later origin. The Lighly gorgeous description of 
the Kusavati city, the Dhammika palace and the Dhammika 
tank suggests the new highly developed sense created among 
the Buddhist writers, for writing imaginative romantic des- 
criptions of things in a fairy wald. We feel as if we are ina 
fairy creation. 


The very idea, in the Janavasabha sutta (No. 18) of Gotama 
explaining the state, after death, of the Upasakas, sounds 
strange. Much more strange appears the idea of king Fimbi- 
sara being transformed into a Yakkha called Janavasabha, who 
appears to stand before the Buddha to explain to him that even 
gods in the Heavens like the fovr guarcians of directions, with 
Sakka as the chief of gods, were glad to find that the celestial 
hosts were waxing with men who were, in the past, the follow- 
ers of the Buddha. Even Brehma came and joined them in 
their chorus, and gave expression to his appreciation of the 
fact, that several hundreds of people in the land of the Maga- 
dhas had become followers of th» Buddha. l 


This device of introducing celestial gods--gods of even 
the Brahmanas like Sakka and Brahmā—into the stories, to 
show that they apreciated the taachings of the Buddha, and so 
there is no reason why people should not join the new move- 
ment, has been used in all these suttas (18-21). We have 
already met with this device in the Kevatta sutta. The Maha- 
govinda sutta (No 19) is based upon the preceding Janavasabha 
sutta and it contains several pessages which are already met 


3. . इद्‌ं अवोच भगवा, इदं वत्वा संगतो अथाप्रं एतदृवोच सत्था-- 
सीळं want पञ्ञा च विछाति च अनुचरा । - 
अनुबुद्धा इमे TA गोतमेन यसस्सिना ॥ 
इति बुद्धो अभिज्ञाय धम्मं अक्खासि egg 
दुक्खस्सन्तकरो सत्था THAT TRAN ॥ 
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with in the latter. There is another device used, a device,” 
which also we have already met with in the story of the Maha- 
vijita in the Kütadanta sutta—of telling a legendary story of 
Maha Govinda in the past by which the propounders of Bud- 
dhism wanted to bring the sanctity of. hoary ages xo their 
religion. This sutta is one of the most interesting in the whole 
collection. The Brahmana Govinda is made to act and speak, 
in every way from the Buddhist point of view, except that he is 
represented as instructing the people in the way that would 
lead to the Brahma Loka: . And this too has been shown to be 
possible by instructing the people in the Buddhist ways of 
meditation of Metta, Karun@, Mudita and Upekkha, already 
referred to above as Brahamsvihara, in the Tevijja sutta. The 
Mahasamaya sutta (No 20) gives a list of gods that assembled 
to pay respect to the Buddha and his Sangha. We are further 
told that this was so also in the case of the past Buddhas. The 
list is very interesting. From among the Brahmanieal gods a 
new name is met with--Venhu i.e; Visnu. There are certain 
names like Kutendu, Vetendu Vitucca, Vitudo, which appear 
to be the names of gods of magicians or wizards. It is rather 
doubtful whether these names are Aryans This sutta appears 
to be decidedly much: later than the suttas of the first vol. 
The Sakkapafifiha sutta (Nc 21) also is convincingly later. It 
is the only sutta throughout this collection, which is tinged 
with love-affair. It shows a degradation of the Buddhists 
enough to sanction the use of love literature. Sakka, the king 
‘of gods, desiring to approach the Buddha takes with him the 
Gandhabba Paficasikha, who attracts the attention of Gotama 
"Buddha with his beautiful song sung in harmony with his 
lyre. His song is a love-song, a serenade, addressed to his lady- 
love, Suriyavacoasa. The name of the Sakya son appears 
-there in a simile’. Itis really strange to find that this love 
poem should be called es बुद्धूपसहिता, घम्मूपसंहिता, अरहन्तूपरसाहिता. This 
sutta further tells us of a woman, Gopika, being’ transformed 
into a male celestial being, in the next life, by virtue of her 
fulfilling the precepts and worshipping the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Samgha. ‘The Mahasatipatthana (No 22) is clearly an 
amplified version of an originally small sutta which appears in 
the Majjhimanikaya (No 10), sections 18-91 (except the last few 
lines) merely explaining, in a commentatorial fashion, the 


.6. सक्यपुत्तोऽव झानिन एकोदी निपको सतो । 
` अमतं सुनिजिंगिंसानी ae सुरियिवच्चसे ॥ 
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details of the four noble trutas दुक्ख, दुक्खसमुदय, senta and 
दुक्खानिरोधगामिनीपटिपदा. We now come to the last-sutta of the 
second volume. This sutta is a fitting closure to the’ second 
volume; as the Tevijja is to the first. It is another striking 
illustration of the methods of reasoning of the Buddhists, based 
upon analogies. It is an interesting dialogue between the 
Buddhist arguer Kumara Kassapa and Piyasi, a chieftain of 
Setavyà, a gift given to him by King Pasenadi Kosala. The 
sutta, we are told by Dhammapéla in his commentary on the 
Vimànavatthu p. 297, relates to an occasion after the Buddha's 
death. The main subject of Ciseussion is the refutation of 
Payasi’s heresy that there is "nc other world, no higher class 
of beings, no fruit or result of gcod or bad deeds." The whole 
sutta is enriched and enlivened with a fund of beautiful illus- 
trations, offered on both sides and this shows that the Buddhists 
must have immensely developec their powers of argumentation, 


Thus we see distinctly the traces of the work of later 
hand in the suttas Nos 14, and 17-23. It is rather very difficult 
to seive out all the later material from the Mahaparanibbana, 
sutta. But we have pointed ous a few of such passages which 
have been of later origin. No 17 is a fairy tale not to be 
met with in early days. Suttas-18-21 are all mythological 
suttas, belonging to the same literary stratum, as they are 
interlinked with one another in one way or the other. The 
Paficasikha Gandhabbaputta is met with in all the suttas 
18-21. The last two also betray signs of later origin than the 
suttas in the first volume. It is remarkable that more attention - 
is paid to the deification of Gctama and his Law than to the 
understanding of the plain simple teaching of the Buddha and 
his path of self-discipline. Almost all the suttas in the second 
volume particularly 17-23 seem to be at a remote distance. 
from the majority of the suttas of the first volume. 


Another feature that deserves notice is that in the first 
vol. there are only three g&thàs while in the second vol. there. 
are as many as 134, many of which are intended to repeat and 
sing what is already said in prose. In the Mahasamaya sutta, 
however, the gàihas give the list.of gods. 

We now turn to the third vol. 


The Patika sutta (No 24) represents Gotama Buddha as : 
compromising his position in his attitude towards -the perfor- 
mance of wonders and miracles. He is represented. there as 
Saying that Sunakkhata Licckaviputta left the Bdduha’s, 
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faith in spite’ of the fact that he was perforiiüg miracles’, 
which appears tó be quite against the spirit ‘of what: Gotama 
says in the “Mahali ard Kevatta. suttas, where’ we "have seen 
that" Gotama definitely says tbat ‘lig does not attract the” people 
by his miraculous powers. He says that he sées dangers in 
them. Thus we see that there is a distinct fall: Later on'in the 
sutta we are told how a bad figure Patikaputta’ cut, "when he 
could not move from his seat for arguing with ‘Gotama, even 
on matters home to him. He: is held ‘up’ to ridicule and is 
shown as wriggling on the spot, but not daring to- get up from 
his seat. Thus there is: gross humour. : “The fun", rightly 
remarks Rhys Davids, “is of the pantomime variety, loud, and ji 
rather stupid.” The corpse is made to get up ‘and speak. 
Thus the sutta betrays a clumsy treatment and a low taste. 
The Udumbarikasthanada Sutta (No. 25) treatsfof asceticism, 
and the occasion of the: sutta, ‘we` have already pointed out 
above, is referred to in the Kassapasihanáda sutta of the first 
vol. There is a reference, by the by, to the Catuyamasathvara 
which, it may be noted, is different from what: it is described 


‘to be in the Samafifiaphala sutta (cf: Jain ‘idea of the same.) 


Gotama's spirit of religious tolerence is also marked here. :: : 

_ The Oakkavattisihanada and the Aggiifia’ suttas (Nos. 26, 
27) may be called as Pauranic suttas. The'first contains after 
the fashion of the Puranas, a legendary story, intended to serve 
some didactic purpose. This legend tries to explain how evils 


"arose in this world, by the nonfulfilment of his duties, by the 


suzerain king, and points out that the world would deteriorate 
extremely and the deterioration would go to such a length that 
human life would cover a span of ten years only. This 
extreme deterioration would open the eyes of the people; they 
will try to improve, and in the coming millenium when Mettoyya 
Buddha will appear, ideal conditions would be restored again, 
human life. would extend over 80,000 years, and the only 
diseases on earth will be इच्छा, अनसन and FU". The other sutta 
is intended to show that the Khattiyas; and not the Br&hmanas, 
are the superior class and to show this another legend is 
coined, out of, as it were, a ready mint, which tries to explain how 
after the destruction of the universe, the earth appeared, how 
on account of the simplicity aud purity of life, people could 


` 7. “पबंऽपि खो मं त्व मोषएंरिस उत्तरिमंनुस्सधम्मा इद्धिपाटिहिरियं wed एवं वदोसि--चे हि पन 
मे भन्ते भगवा उत्तरिमचुस्सधम्मा' इद्धिपाटिहारियं करोतीति ??। ` REC 
8. Compare सृत्तनिपात stanza 311, 
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even dispense with the sun, the moon, stars, house and storage 
of.food. But soon:deterioration started. People began to store 
food, construct, houses, and all evils like theft; falsehood 
murder etc. appeared. People thought it necessary to appoint 
a class of men, who would punisi the offenders and they were 
called the Khattiyas. Similarly the Brahmanas, Vessas, Suddas 
were brought into existence. Thus the Khattiyas are shown to 
be created first and hence their superiority 


The Pauranic nature of these two suttas unmistakably 
points to a later method of presentation of the suttas, and to 
add to this, reference to a future Buddha, called Metteyya, 
points to a still further development iin the theory of several 
Buddhas,. The Sarhpasidaniys sutta (No. 28) is based upon 
paragraphs 15-17 chap. (i) of the Mahaparinibb&na sutta Tt is 
the least interesting, as being 2 mere catalogue of the different 
sections of the Dhamma, approaching, in form and style, the 
Sangiti and the Dasuttara suttas, the last two of the third vol 
Tt is, however, interesting to note that miracles like those of 
creating various forms, going beyond mountains and walls, 
or walking over the waters of a river or sea, Or sinking into 
the earth. touching the sun and. moon eto. are called Sasava, 
saupadhika, no-ariya (ignoble! iddhi. The occasion of the 
Pasadika sutta (No. 29) we are sold, was the rise of factions 
among the followers of Nigamtha after his death at Pava 
Gotama tries to show how such a possibility could be averted 
by the right preaching of the good Law, and by inspiring 
feeling of reverence into the m-nds of monks, nüns, laymen 
and lay-women. A special warning is given not to offend or 
irritate a man who ascribes a wrong meaning to a corrrect text 
or tries to substitute incorrec; reading of the text for the 
correct one. He should be carefully won over to the right 
side. Does this not suggest tkat differences of opinion had 
begun to appear in a seriously menacing form ? There is an- 
other important point that should not be lost sight of. There 
is a reference in para 27, to.the Buddha's infinite knowledge 
of the past, but not so with regard to the future 

In the Lakkhana sutta (No.39) we find a revised and amplified 
version of the section (No. 14) of the Mahapadàna sutta, deal- 


ing with the thirty-two signs of a great man In this sutta, we 

9, अतीतं खो चन्दः अद्धानं आरब्म तथागतस्त सतानुसारे विज्ञाणं होति । सो यावतकं आकंखांते 
amas अन्नुस्सराति | अनागतं च खो अद्रानं आरब्म तथागतस्स बोधिजं आाणं उप्पण्नाति-अयमन्तिमा 
जाति, नस्थि दानि पुनब्भवोऽति | 
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also find gāthās added to the prose merely for the edification 
of the personality of the Great man. They merely repeat 
and sing what is already said in prose. In the Sigalovada 
sutta (No. 31), we meet with a very popular sutta, giving to a 
householder, a sound advice on matters touching his private 
life and his bearing towards relations and others coming into 
contact with him. It is also interesting to note, that in the 
canon compiled by members of a religious order, there should 
be a sutta which is entirely devoted to a discourse, meant for 
the guidance of a ‘househoder. Here also Gathas are used 
repeating what is already said in prose. 

In the Atanatiya sutta (No. 32), we get a ward rune, a 
poem of Parittà, a poem to be recited for one's protection from 
wicked spirits. The list of spiritual or semi‘divine beings who 
are to be invoked is interesting—the six past Buddhas, the 
Buddha, the four Maharaja gods and their servants तती, Jasi, 
ततोतला, ओजासे, तेजसि, ततोजसि ; kings. of other higher spirits such 
as Inda, Soma, Varuna, Pajapati; gandhabbas, like Cittasena, 
, Matali, Opamañño and yakkha-chiefs like Satagira, Hemavata, 
etc. The names ada, तत्तला, etc sound strange. Are they 
non-aryan? Thus in this sutta, we find what we may call a 
beginning-of Tantric literature which grew in abundance in 
the declining period of Mahayana Buddhism. What a strong 
contrast this sutta affords to another Paritta sutta, included in 
another ‘earlier: collection.--I mean the Ratana sutta of the 
Suttanipata! There, we do not find an invocation to any 
deities; only the Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha are invoked. 

We now come to the last two suttas—the Sanglti and 
Dasuttara suttas (Nos. 33, 34). In the Sangiti sutta also there 
is a reference as in the Pasidika sutta, to factions that grew 
among the followers of Nigantha Nataputta, after his death. 
In both these suttas Sariputta discourses on the different as- 
pects of the Law based on numbers, rising in arithmetical 
progression from one to ten. The difference between the two 
seems to be this—that in the first, we get a mere catalogue of 
the things mentioned, while in the second they are mentioned 
with their predicative adjuncts, describing the expected human 
action with reference to them, such as whether they are 
useful: or harmful, and, therefore, whether they should “be 
known or understood, given up or realised. The subjeot 
matter in the suttas is matter arranged .aecording to 
the easy-reference-scheme, adopted in the Anguttaranikaya, 
If most of these paragraphs are included in the Anguttarnikiya 
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under the respective headings, then, where was the necessity 
of incliiding these in separate suttas in the Digha Nikaya? 
Does it not justify us to conclude. that these suttas were the 
forerunners of the Anguttara nikaya, a major part of which must 
have grown quite later? This numerical grouping of the chief 
items of doctrine, we meet with 2ven in the earliest suttas like 
the Kütadanta (Sec. 12-14) 7०१७६७७508 (sec 34), Mahanidana 
suttas (sec. 33,35). Many secticns of this class seem to have , 
been tagged on to the Mahaperinibbans sutta It was now 
thought necessary to put them together in the form of these 
two suttas, before the attempt oa a larger scale was taken up 
in the Anguttaranikaya. The aver increasing bulk of litera- 
ture perhaps made this easy-refezence-arrangement a necessity. 


Thus we find.in the third vol another distinct literary 
stratum, in which we mark, that Buddhism has much deviated 
from its original simplicity of faith and purity of conduct. In 
this vol. we have marked Gotama compromising his position 
on the question of miracles in tha Patika sutta, the mention of 
Metteyya Buddha, the love of Peuranic legends, beginnings of 
Tantric literature and, the speeisl feature of the last two suttas 
in their form of presentation 


Thus after a detailed examination of the contents of the 
suttas in these three volumes, we think that all these suttas 
cannot possibly be supposed to be belonging to one and the same 
literary stratum. An extensive range in the evolution of Bud- 
dhism is covered by the suttas im these volumes We can not 
even.think.of the simple suttas in the first vol. detailing. the 
teachings of the Buddha under the three headings of Sila, 
Samadhi.and Paññā, in the same breath with the suttas of the 
mythological nature, like the Mahasamaya, Janavasabha, 
Mahügovinda, or Sakkapafifiha guttas of the second voL, .or.the 
Patika, Atanatiya, Cakkavatti, Aggafifia, or the Sangiti and 
Dasuttara suttas of the third vol 


.. There thus appear, to ‘be- at least three different literary 
strata.to-which the suttas in the three vols. as they are at pre- 
sent, may be.said to belong. - It fs not however meant ६0:00 said 
that the suttas of- the first strattm have remained in exactly 
the same form and in. the same place, when subsequent literary 
strata had come into existence There may have been shuffling: 
arranging and rearranging, slight additions, or alterations, but 

‘in the main they seem to have . en left over as they were then 


as 


THE PLAYS ASCR-BED TO BHASA, THEIR 
AUTHENTICITY AND MERITS. 
BY 
6, R. DEVADHAR. 
( Continued. ) 
The authenticity of the plays. 

[Although the name of Bhisa was nowhere mentioned in 
the Mss. M. Ganapati Sastri came to the conclusion that all 
the dramas were to be ascribed to Bhàsa principally on the 
following important grouncs :—(i) all dramas begin with the 
stage-direction नान्यन्ते ततः प्रत्रिशति सूत्रधारः whereas in the classical 
dramas we are accustomed to have the Nandi first and then the 
stage-direction नान्यन्ते ततः 6५०. (ii) the prologue is called sthà- 
pana everywhere in place cf Prastavana. (iii) In the sthapana 
is nowhere mentioned the mame of the poet or his works unlike 
the classical plays. (iv) The Bharatavakya ends every where with 
the prayer “ May our mighty king rule the whole earth ” (v) 
The dramas have in many places a structural similarity and 
in the opening verse of many of the plays the names of the 
principal persons are woven together; these considerations are 
proofs of high antiquity and also of common authorship. (vi) 
One of the plays is mentioned by Rajasekhara” with the name of 
the author; it therefore stands to reason that the whole group 
is to be ascribed to the seme poet—the poet of the Svapna- 
vasavadatta. (vii) About Bhása's stage technique we have already 
isolated references in dramatic literature confirming this 
tradition; we know from Bana’s Harsacarita that the 
dramas of Bhàsa begin with the appearance of the Sutradhara 
„and are rich in persons anc episodes.” (viii). Many rhetoricians 
;bring in their works citations from different works of Bhiss; 
e g. Vamana” cites in meny places in his Kavyalamkarasitra 


69 Dr. Max Lindenau in kis Bhasa studies and Georg Morgensteirne 
‘in his ‘Uber das Verhaltnis Zwichencar. und M.’ have given these 
` arguments. : ' 
“ 70 भासनाटकचक्रे5पि छेकैः wig 
स्वभवासवदृचस्य दाहको भरून पात्रकः ॥ 
71 सूत्रथारकृतारम्भेनोटकैहुश्मिकैः | 
सपताकैयेशो लेभ भासो age ॥ 
72 Vamana’s Kavyalamkirsutravrtti gives शरच्छशाडु-गैरिण etc. from the 


' Ath act of Sv. यो भर्तुपिण्डस्य ००:४८ 4. Pry. यासां बाछिः etc. ist act of Car. of. 


Ganapati Sastri. Introduction to Sv. pages XXIV-XXY. 
. 3 stair 
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from the Sv. Pry.. and Càr.; Bhamaha seems to criticise his . 


Pry. and actually quotes the vezy words from the Pry; Dandin 
cites that famous stanza लिम्पर्तव etc. which is found in the 

- Balacarita and in the Carudatia of our poet. So Abhinava- 
gupta in the Dhvanyaloka and the Natyavedavivrti refers to the 
Sv. though in the former he givss a stanza as occurring in the 
Sv. which however is nct to be met with in the newly discovered 
play; the crowning: reference, however, is the one made by 
Rajasekhara who not only mentions a play by name but: also 
definitely associates it with the name of Bhasal 


Thus since these plays reveal the same technical peculi- 
arities and possess many features in common, and since as 
already pointed out, one of ther the Sv. is associated with the 
name of Bhasa by Rajasekhara, therefore the conclusion 
becomes inevitable that all these plays belong to Bhasa,| 


[The metres" used in the play—especially the preponder- 
ance of the epic Sloka,—the many deviations from Panini’s 
grammar, and the Prakrit™ o? the plays point also with a 
compelling force to the same conclusion * 

[rhe reasons assigned by Gsnapati Sastri have been taken 
over by most European scholars and Max Lindenau says that . 
he can corroborate the conclusions of the Indian Researcher 
immediately without hesitation. Dr. Barnett" however has 
vehemently questioned the title of Bhàsa and has given out 
the conjecture that the dramas in question belong to the 
7th contury,| 

he Sastri lays great stress upon the. verse सूत्रघार- 
कृतारम्भेनीटकेबहुभूमिकैः eto. from Harsacarita in which in his 
opinion Bana, refers to this nevel feature of Bhasa's works 
that they begin with the Sütradaàra, as is clear from the stage- 
direction नान्यन्त ततः प्रविशति सून्नघाःः, Credit is given to 89६88 for 
having shortened the Pirvarahga so that only a benedictory 
stanza survived in the end. Barnett, however, has drawn 
attention to the fact that the Mattavilasaprahasana of the 
Pallava prince Mahendravikramavarman who ruled about 620 
A. D. also begins in the way ir which the so-called plays of 
Bhasa do. Besides the same play adopts the nomenclature of 


73 J. A. 0, S. studies in Bhgsa. II. Volume 41 -April 1921. 
74 J.A. 0. 8. studies in Bhasa =. Vol. 40. October 1920, ` 


75 The Bulletin of the school of Oriental studies, 1920 Vol. I. part 
IJI. under Mattaviizsa and Bhisa p. 85. 
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the Prologue as Sthapand. But as Prof. Winternitz” has pointed, 
these are exactly the two points which we must strike off from 
the list of the arguments of Ganapati Süstri; because the 
. nomenclature Sthàpanà is not found in all the Bhasa-plays; 
at any rate in Karnabhara the Prologue is named -Prastavana 
just as in other classical dramas. In fact it appears that these 
two seem to be the characteristics of certain South-Indian Mss. 
also: ` Thus in the Tapatisarhvarana, and Subhadradhanafijaya 
of Kulasekharavarman, in the Padmapr&bhrtaka" ascribed to 
Südraka, Dhürtavitavilàsa of Isvaradatta, Ubhayabhisarika 
ascribed to Vararuci, ani the Padataditaka of Syimilaka we 
meet with these features. So also in an unpublished Ms. ofa 
one act play—the Kalyanasaugandhika of Nilakantha, impor- 
tant as presenting very close similarity to the one act plays 
of our author, we have_the same beginning and the same 
nomenclature of Sthapana l 


[Ther is in this connexion a very curious discussion in the 
Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha; after giving the conventional 
definition of a Nandi, ha says® 


एतन्नान्दीति कस्यचिन्मतानुसारेणोक्तम्‌ । वस्तुतस्तु ' पूर्वरङ्गस्य रङ्गद्वाराभिधानमङ्गम्‌ ' 
इत्यपरे ।... ... ... कालिदासादिमहाकविप्रबन्धेषु u— वेदान्तेषु यमाहुरेकपुरुषं व्याप्य स्थितं 
रोद॑सी ' (वि. १.११) एवमादिषु नान्दीलक्षणायोगात्‌ । उक्तं च ' रङ्गद्वारमारभ्य कविः 
कुर्यात्‌? इति । अत एव पाक्तनएस्तकेषु “ नान्यन्ते सूत्रधारः ” इत्यनन्तरमेव 
वेदान्तेषु इत्यादिश्छोकलिखनं gud. 
"this is designated Nandi according to the opinion of some; 
but others say ‘It is in reality the part of the Pürvaranga-the 
Rahgadwara :.........moreover the above (that given in the text 
S. D. VI. 24-25) definition of Nandi does not hold.good with 
respect of the following stanza of the great poet Kalidasa वेदान्तेषु 
etc. Further it has been said, the poet should compose beginning 
with the Rabgadwara’. Hence it is that in the old Mss. the 
stanza वेदान्तेषु ७६०. is fcund written after the words “ नान्यन्ते 
ततः प्रविशति सूत्रधारः”. - ; 


This, therefore, shows that the practice of writing नान्यन्ते 
aa: etc. after the first verse of the drama implying thereby 
that the first verse of the drama is the Nandi—is an erroneous 


76 Ostesiatische zeitshrift, Jg. IX. 
77 QCaturbhapi D, G. Sharma & Krishna. Bakerganj. Patna, 1922 


78 Sabityadarpana, ecited by P. V. Kane. qu: परिच्छेदः Page 63 
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practice-since what is meant by a Nandi is not the mangala- 
Sloka of the drama but rather ə preliminary rite-the Ranga- 
dwara. We further learn that what has been represented asa 
novel feature of these plays ootained in olden times, as in 
some of the oldest Mss. of the Vikramoryasiya known to 
Visvanatha the stage-direotion नन्यन्ते etc. was put first before 
everything else. Thus instead of proving the antiquity of the 
plays, this practice either represents an improvement devised 
with a view to reconcile dramatic practice with Bharata’s 
theory as interpreted by old rhetoricians or points to a dramatic 
tradition as obtained in the South of India] 


[i might on the other hand te contended that the peculiari- 
ties That are referred to by Bana are not to be met with in the 
dramas of this group. Thus Mr P. V. Kane has shown that 
out of the 13 plays only five—Sv. B. Av. Abhi. and Prat.— 
deserve to be called Nataka, while the rest can never be pro- 
perly called by that name Another characteristic mentioned 
by Bana is that they were rich in persons and episodes (Pataka) 
A Pataka is thus defined in the Natyasastra — 


यद्वृत्तं हि परार्थे स्यात्‌ प्रधानस्योपकारकं । 
प्रधानवच कल्प्येत सा पताकति कीर्तिता ॥ 


It is an episodical plot which helps on the principal plot 
‘and is subordinate to it. Now in none ofthe five Natakas 
above mentioned-do we find a Fataka, These facts, therefore, 
prove that the works which were in Banas mind when he 
wrote the above stanza are different from the works in question 
and therefore the Bhasa he is speaking of is different from the 
author of these works) 


[Dr Max Lindenau®! emphasises the deviations of these 
plays from the Bharata-Natyasastra as an indication of high 
antiquity. That the Bharata-Natyasastra was known to the 
author is proved beyond doubt by a reference to the same in 
Av. (अत्थि रामाअणं णाम णट्टसत्थं ).| Lindenau refers to the deviations 
from the present redaction ] Eharata and feels assured that 
the plays in question furnish excellent criteria to determine 
earlier and later portions of the Natyasastra His conclusion 

s that the plays came to be written ata time when the regu- 


79 कवि भास घ तद्गचित नाटके. महाराष्ट्रसाडित्यपत्रिकाः सप्टेंबर १९२०. 
80 Natyagastra. 19-23 
81 Bhase Studien-under Bhasa’s Technik 
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lations on dramaturgy had not fixed down ina foriiial science of 
dramaturgy. He refers to the above mentioned technical features 
oft he Prologue ; lays emphasis on the absence of the Prarocana— 
the praise of the poet and his works. These facts—Prof. Winter- 
nitz observes—at any rate declare that these plays came forth 
from the same school, the same province or the same time-an 
opinion which will scarcely be contested, 


[Then referring to the Kavyasamhara prescribed by Bharata 
Dr. Lindenau further argues that though we come across the 
formal ending of the play in some, this is not uniformly the 
case with all the plays; and in the Av. the formula कि ते भूयः 
प्रियमुपकरोमि | is put twice, showing thereby that the regulation 
prescribing the K&vyasamhàra had not settled down intoa 
fixed rule. The most important feature of the stage technique 
is the description of death in these plays. Against the teaching 
of the -text-books on dramaturgy which the classical dramas 
follow—the author of the epic-pauranic plays does not hesitate 
to describe death and even frightful death on the stage.” The 
one-act Urubhanga in which Duryodhana dies on the stage is 
a genuine tragedy-the only uptill now known Indian tragedy: 
DaSaratha dies in Prat., the monkey-king Valin in the 1st act 
of Abh. In. B. The struggle with Arisia is shown on the 
stage and ends with the death of the demon ; and in the Vth act 
not only the royal pugilists Cànüra and Mustika but also 
Kamsa himself is killed on the Open stage] 


je The speed with which the proceedings go on—and Lin- 
denau has given rightly निष्क्रम्य SAR as a peculiar indicative- 
can also be an indication of high antiquity as well as of com- 
mon authorship” says Prof. Winterniz; quite usual is in all the 
Bhàsa dramas speech with persons who are not on the stage; 
their speeches are however Bhp by characters on the stage 
just as in the soliloquies of Bhanas 

[On the other hand Prof, Sylvan Levi holds that the theatre 
of Bhasa conforms scrupulously% to the classical laws of the 
Indian Aristotle (Bharata). The opinion—it will be readily 
conceded—has to be accepted with reservation. Indeed we 
know from the dramas that the various forms of dramatic 
representations were known to the author. Thus in Pry. ‘he 


82 Cf. Bharata. XVIII-19, (Natyadistra). 


83 Quoted by Max Lindenau in bis Bhasa studien in connexion with 
the question of Bhaaa’s technik 
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speaks of the Prakarana; in the Dgh. and Prat. of the Nataka, 
All the technical terms of Bharata such as विष्कंभक, मिश्रविष्कभक, 
प्रवेशक, प्रस्तावना, have also been employed. In regard to the 
Bharatavakya also we find that she orthodox form of the close 
किं ते भूयः प्रियमुपहरामि, यदि मे भगवान्‌ sea: eto. is with slight varia- 
tions to be met with in the following plays :—Av. (P. 110) Pry. 
(P. 73) Dv. (P. 48), Abh (P. 75) and 3. (P. 67) where the answer 
to the question faa भूयः etc. is couched in verse form) 


[The regulations of Bharata in regard to the employment 
of Prakrits by different characters according to the rank and. 
the róle they play-seem also to be fully observed by our author; 
and that to him the occasional employment of Sanskrit by a 
Prakrit-speaking character was also known becomes clear 
from Pafic. (P.34) where tha king Virata remarks to 
Brhannala— : 


ऊर्जितं कमे | संस्कृतमाभिधीवताम | 

[The argument that the several deviations from the rules 
of Bharata above-mentioned poirt to a high antiquity is clearly 
enough—to use the technical terms of the Indian dialeotician- 
anaikantika (discrepant) since many even of the classical 
plays contain such deviations. And this is as it should be. 
The Indian Scholists hava a mania for reduction to a tule of 
thumb and it is no wonder if at simes the rule remained only 
in theory but broken in observance. The Parvati-parinaya of 
Bana and the Viddhasalabhafijika of Rajasekhara are instances 
in point. In both these plays we find that the marriage-cere- 
mony is actually—against the rules of Dramaturgy—introduced 
on the stage and set forth in detail. So also in the latter 
(Viddhaéala ) “ the Brahmani, wife of the Vidtsaka, is intro- 
duced on the stage with the follcwing direction :— 


( ततः प्रविशति विबुद्धो Reza: सप्ता च जाह्मणी । ) 
and further she is represented as actually talking in her sleep— 
( ब्राह्मणी saana ). l 
As to the introduction of battle on the stage, we find in the 


MS. of the Kalyanasaugandhika already referred to, that twice 
in that one-act play we have the following stage directions:— 


(उभो युध्दं कुरुतः ) 
(Aza aa: प्रहरणमपविध्य सभयं पडायमानः निष्क्रान्तो राक्षसः । ). 


84 Viddhagalabhafijika of Rajagekhara, B. Re Arte, Poona. 1886.- 
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and further on—( उभो मुष्टिभिः sga युद्ध gud | X In fact. this one- 
act piece presents so many points of agreement both of techni- 
que and expression, that it will be certainly of interest to 
examine it from this point of view. The story is from the 
Mahabharata where Bhimasena to please Draupadi proceeds to 
the Gandhamadana mcuntain to bring therefrom Saugandhika 
flowers. There he comes upon a beautiful lake full of those 
flowers, and encounters a Raksasa, an attendant of Kubera, on 
guard in that place. Soon they close in combat and the Rak- 
gasa with broken limbs takes to his heels just to save him- 
self; then Bhima plucks the flowers and returning with them 
meets a plaintain-grove which he wantonly damages. Enraged 
at this insult the owner of the place Hanumana bids him not to 
leave that place without his permission and stands fronting him. 
Bhima tries to brush ‘aside the old monkey but the latter does 
not budge an inch from his ground; whereupon there ensues 
a fight with fists. In the meanwhile bidden by Indra a Vidya- 
dhara and a Vidyadhari hurry to the place to remind both that 
they were brothers—keing sons of Vayu, the god of wind; 
whereupon both embrace each other, and Hanumana promises 
to help the Pandavas and the drama closes with the usual 
Bharatavakya. 
I have pointed out that [the MS. presents the same form 
‘of the Prologue. Further we have the familiar formulae 
अये किन्नु खळ मयि सजननियोगानुष्ठानव्यग्रे शब्द इव श्रयते । अङ पइ्यामि ।. 
The introduction of the main scene is also, brought about 
exactly 17 the same manner as in the Bhasa plays} — 
. (नेपथ्ये) 
भीम न ag न Uy गन्तव्यम्‌ । ब्राह्माणि एल्रेहि ! 
सूत्रधारः ' 
भवलु विज्ञातम्‌-। अग्राग्रादप्राप्यं मरदुपहृतं Raggi 
; ` शुणाब्य पश्यन्त्या द्विगुणितसुदा नूतनतया । | 
* बहूनिच्छामीति, दुपदसुतया भीममुदितं 
_ प्रयान्तं संरोध्दु ब्रजति सकलत्रो सुनिवरः ॥ 
[Further verbal agreements are the following :--अहो हास्यमभिधानम्‌; 
विस्मृतः समुदाचार:; the metronymic कुन्तीमातः; Maruti’s lament that 
without Ràma his life is & burden to him, just in the manner 
of Sumantra in Pratima परमिव asana दीघेमायु:--8० Sumantra in 
Prat. गुण इव बहुपराद्वधमायुषा मे। (VI-8); the expression रणशिरसि so 
common in 91889 and the name कात्यायनी in place of कात्यायनी as 
in the Balacarita, are also employed here. The Prikrit also 
shows the same peculiarities. The only difference, therefore, 
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between this and the Bhisa plays is that the name of the 
is mentioned in the Prologue] 


A. Banerji” Sastri has put together all these devia 
from Bharata above discussed among others which includ 
‘following :- that the Pratijià is an Ihamrga with four 
and a battle in connexion with women. . But Bhasa’s 0010 
claims it as a Natika,” Now the learned writer does not 
to have realised that the name p-inted in the colophon i 
‘the only name of the play; for w2 find in the foot-note ths 
ms. gives the name as 

प्रातिज्ञायांगन्धरायणं समाप्त, वत्सराजचरितं समाप्तम्‌ | 
From this it is difficult to say waich name was given bj 
author himself to the work; and therefore to base any co 
sion on such an insecure foundazion is extremely hazardo 


Let us now turn to examine the Prakrit of the plays 
an -article contributed to the Z D. M. G. 1918 entitled 
stage of development of the Prakrit in Bhasa's dramas an 
Bhāsa epoch " Prof. Lesny tries to solve the question o 
composition of these dramas on linguistic grounds. Hi 
examined the characteristics of the Prakrit of. these play 
comparing them with the Prakrit of Asvaghosa on the 
hand, and of Kālidāsa on the otaer and has proved tha 
plays are older than Kalidasa and younger than ASvag 
A. Banarji Sastri® critises this view and while accepting 
the Prakrit shows an older phase than that of Kalidasa, sug 
that the learned writer while admitting the striking simi] 
between the forms used by Aé$vaghosa and the Trivan 
author, has rather emphasised points of divergence bet 
them; ‘and Mr. Banerji feels confident that the sup] 
differerences might disappear to a large extent if more 
from  A$vaghosa were available to supplement the 
scanty materials at hand. He therefore concludes tha: 
Trivandrum author was immediatley after if not contemp 
with ASvaghosa. Dr. Sukthankai? has also studied the 
problem and has set forth à number of peculiarities of Vo 
lary and grammar in which the Prakrit of. our dramas d 
_ from that of the dramas of Kalidzsa and other classical wr 
He has pointed out affinities between the Prakrit o 


85, The Journal of the Bihar ani Orisa Research society. | 
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dramas infquestion and of AS’vaghosa and herein he has fortu- 
nately stranded upon a solid bedrock of archaic Prakrit which 
without doubt would bear him toa satisfactory issue of the 
problem] हु 

One is certainly amused with these frantic efforts of 
scholars to relegate our author to a time prior to Kalidasa on 
what is in fact insufficient data. While all deplore the loss of 
Asvaghosa’s works, they hazard conclusions from the little 
crumbs left by time. We feel that in their reasonings these 
scholars are obscessed by the consideration that Kalidasa does 
mention an old poet Bhasa, and who could he be—they think—- 
other than the one whose works have been unearthed and have 
again seen the light of day through the worthy zeal of the 
curator of Trivandrum ? Ezhypothesi the prakrit is older than 
that of Kalidasa] 

Here are the archaisms of Prakrit in these plays—1, agma- 
Dr. Sukthankar admits that the very sanie characters use the 
later form 3@ founded cn the analogy of the thematic nominal 
basis; this promiscuous use of the doublets points to a period of 
transition. The conclusion however is based upon insufficient 
data. In the. Mattavilasaprahasana, we find that these doublets 
are promiscuously used as in the following places :— 

Mattavilàsa p. 9 अझाञ्ञं पि ya भिक्खा aa भविस्सदि | 

3 p.12 अह्माणं तरुणजणाण मच्छरण | 
p.16 ण वड्ढदि अझाण । 
ji p.18 am खु अझाणं विसमपदिदाशुकम्पा । 

7. 59 Farsi बुद्धधम्मं सरणं गच्छामि | 

9. 24 अह्याअं पुण अहिचम्मभूदिमत्तविभवस्स | 
p. 26 Ul खु अझाणं आआळिए शूळनन्दी t etc 
so also in Subhadradhanajijaya the form Hane is used side by 
side with the usual अह्माणं e. g 

p.33 अह्माअं संवन्धिवग्यो । 

2 Root #g This is what Dr. Sukthankar has to say about 
it :—"T wice the root appears in Prakrit passages in these dramas 
with unassimilated conjunct. . A priori the conjunct rh seems 
hardly admissible in a Prakrit dialect. Yet we find in A$va- 
ghosa ` Arhessi” which tkerefore convincingly proves that rh 
was admissible in his days. We can only conjuncture as Prof. 
Lüders does, that the conjunct rh. was still pronounced without 
the Svarabhakti" so on and so forth. 


We find the form uréig-in Mattavilàsa also as under-mgfà 
KA नामकेणासिधादुं। Page 6. 
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“3 अहकेः-— This form occurs only once in these dramas. As 
Dr. Sukthankar has pointed out this form is perfectly regular 
and is specially noticed in tLe Prakritaprakasa of Vararuci. 
Pischel encloses this form in scuare brackets, indicating there- 
by that there are no instances of its use in the available manu- 
scripts. Now whether it is merely a grammarian’s abstraction 
as Dr. Sukthankar understands it, will be ‘decided by the 
following considerations 

Dr. Sukthankar has indicated in a foot-note that his 
attention was drawn to the use of this Magadhi अहके several 
times in the Devanagari recension of the Sakuntala. Yet he 
seems to be firm in regarding झक as an archaic form. “The 
statement that si is archai> is none the less correct.’’ 
Whether it is archaic or not we leave the experts to judge; we. 
find that in the Subhadra-Dharafjaya of Kulasekharavarman 
the form अहके is used several tines :— 

p. 134 भहके ya पे पत्यपळक्कमदेसणे पवड्डिअकुदूहुळे | 
p.134 अहके दाव दोहळदळं आळूढे। . 

So in the Tapatisamvarana of the same author, this form . 

is used— 

p. 143 भहके छोशयकित्ता माआदण्डेहि तिक्खमोक्खेहि | 
As Kulasekharavarman is plac2d by Ganapati Sastri between 
the latter part of the 10th centu-y and the early part of the 12th 
century—there seems to be no rsason to suppose that the form 
अहके is merely a grammarian’s abstraction. 

4 आम This affirmative particle is used many times and in 
all dialects alike in these works. Why is this to be regarded 
as an archaism is not made clear by any one. The fact that 
itiocours in Pali and the Turfan manuscripts of A$vaghosa's 
dramas proves nothing. We finc that आम is used even in-classi- 
cal literature as the following rsferences sufficiently testify :— 

Kalidasa uses this particle in Vikramorvasiya— 

(S. P. Pandit’s edition) 

p. 70 आम । तहिं उव्वसीए वअणं पमाद्ख्खालेदमासे | 
p. 86 anm) हंपि जदा मिद्रहरिणीमंसभोअर्ण ण लहे । etc. 
_,, So in Tapatisamvarana 
p.32 आम सुदो । को पुण एदिणा महाराअस्स अवराहो | 
p. 104 आम जङ्गमो । 
t So in Subhadradhanafijaya 
p. 57 आम सद्दाविद्राक्षि । किं पुण वत्तुकामासि | 


MN 
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We also find the particle used in Gathas in the Gathasa- 


. 0738७ (V..17, VI. 78) and Anandavardhana has cited (V. 17) 


frcm the Gathasaptasati. 

, How far, therefore, is the statement of Mm. Haraprasida 
Sestri that “there is one word which is never used by later 
poets but which is found only in Pali works which shows its 
astiquity—and that word is आम ‘yea’” correct becomes 
evident from the abovegiven citations. 

5 करिअ. According to Pischel the use of करिअ is confined 
exclusively to the Nagari and South-Indian recension of 
Sakuntala and Malavika. Dr. Sukthankar thinks this is an 
azshaic form as if occurs in the Turfan manuscripts of Aéva- 


` gtosa’s dramas; but how on that account can it indicate a very 


hizh antiquity of any work in which the form may occur, is 
nz easily conceivable. The form occurs in Tapatisamvarana 
(2. 42. पिअसहिं aafe उच्छक्षे.कारिअ ) P. 204 किदमळणववश्याअ wf); 
8.50 in Subhadra-Dhanafijaya (p. 80% पि ages अइरप्पहं उच्छङ्गे कॉरेअ) 
(> 80. ताए वि usd करिआ) and af p. 10 and p. 135. It is 


. noteworthy that the form sgsr-never occurs in the last two 


‘ werks. It proves beyond doubt, therefore, that the form कअ 


Wes current in South-Irdia till about the 10th century, and 
Vh »refore its occurrence in the South-Indian recensions of the 
Sakuntala may be a vagary of the scribes, though we cannot: 


! saz anything definitely on the point. Similarly also the form. 


गच्छअ occurs in Kalidasa— 
Malavika-Bollensen's edition 
p. 67 इरावती--णिउणिए गछिअ Ya विण्णवेहि । 
6 किस्स, किश्श and fae, RA 
We meet with the Magadhi faz in Mattavilasa p. 27. far 
म॑ हुन्धत्ति ; while दिस्सइ in place of the usual form दीसदि is met with 


. Sc many times in Kalidasa. (cf. Vikramorvasiya-S. P. Pandit’s 


ed.tion P. 89. where for राएसि-महिसी दीसदि one Ms. gives us 
f&ug; so at page 58 इन्त ण <rafe—several Mss. give दिस्सदि । ) 
Thus we find that both किस्स्‌ and कीसू (and their Magadhi 


‘ eqaivalents) and दिस्स्‌ and दीस्‌ (and also the Magadhi forms) 
persisted on to the days of Kālidāsa and of Mahendravikrama- 


varman. There is, therefore, no ground to,suppose that their 
usa in our plays is an indication of high antiquity. 

7 खु-( खल ). In the Mattavilasa and also in the works of. 
Kulasekharvarman we find that खलु is represented in Prakrit 
(Ecth Sauraseni and Magadhi) by @-sometimes by हु; but 
nowhere do we find the doubling of the initial, though the. 
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‘common usage seems to be that after short vowels and, after 
eand o we: should have wg, after long vowels खु. So the 
occurrence of this peculiarity ir the works of the Trivandrum 
' poet has nothing unusual in it, and gives no clue to the age 
of the writer. 

8 Of gi Sukthankar says “this form in which the 
assimilation has not. yet taken effect, disappeared from the 
Prakrit of later dramas, which substitute ga in its place "—2 
wholly unwarranted statement; for especially in the South 
Indian dramas which we have 2xamined— we find this form 
frequently used side by side with gd as in the works in ques- 
tion, Even he who runs may read that nine times out of 
ten does the form ga occur in thəm. 

9 af this form occurs only thrice in our plays. The 
usual form aa is also to be met with as is quite expected. - We 
find the form agi is also used by Kalidasa (Vikrama. p. 89 अन्तरिदा 
aaqa ) where it stands for वम्‌; snd we have ‘sanction for 
this form of ancient authorities like Vararuci and Markandeya. 


I have thus shown that fre peculiarities of vocabulary 
and grammar above discussed are to be met with in the dramas 
of the classical xs pum especially in South-Indian dramas. 
I have shown that]in some instances the archaic and the 
more modern are used side by side in these dramas also, as in 
the -dramas of the Trivandrum ‘poet, e.g. अझाअं and HAMU; ga, 
gd; किस्स, कास ; Req and दीसू; in otaer instances we find that the 
so-called archaic forms are used to the exclusion of later forms 
as अहके, se) I have sufficiently proved that [the forms अहके 
and आम are known to later Prakrit. In all these the South- 
Indian plays we examined offer an exact parallel to the 
Trivandrum plays, and hence tte Prakrit of the plays gives 
not the least ground to suppose that the plays belong ‘to’ 
a period anterior to the classical period. The same remarks: 
apply also to the peculiarities of the Magadhi of these plays 
pointed out by Banerji S&stri. Over and above these we find 
that ry is represented by yy ir these plays as also in the 
South-Indian plays, ji is changed into fifi or strengthened into 
nn in the Mattavilasa as in these plays.] ^ 

[The many deviations from Panini are further adduced 
as a proof. of the great antiquity of these plays. But as 
Dr. Winternitz has admitted, toc much importance cannot be 
attached to this argument, because such deviations come also 
[1 the epic-legendary literature and even in yery later texts.” 
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They can as well be proof for the later date of the author as: 
for the ancient one of the same. And in fact as Dr. Sukthankar 
than has shown, our dramatist derives his authority for the use 
of the irregular forms from epic usage. He has proved beyond 
doubt that the solecisms of these plays can with but insigni- 
ficant exceptions be specifically traced back to the epics. So 
also of the preponderance of Sloka it can be very well said that 
it illustrates in a striking manner how deeply he is indebted 
to the epic sources of his inspiration; but that it is no proof 
of high. antiquity] 


` [Ehen again Bhāsa knows the Mbh. almost in the same 
forni in which we now possess it. The Pafic. shows that the 
4th book of the Mahābhārata was known to him in the same form 
in which it is known to us. The author knows not only” 
the full legend of Krsna, but Krsna as well as Rama are to 
him incarnations of the highest God Visnu. Neither the 
herd-God Krsna nor Rama is known to us as incarnations of 
Visnu in inscriptions dating before the Christian era. Further 
in the body of the plays a few literary works are referred to 
whose pre-Christian origin is at least doubtful] 


In is suggested that Medhatithi? who is spoken of as the 
author of a Nyayasastra, is possibly the famous Bhasyakara 
of Manu. Ifthis identity is established then centainly our 
author will have to be relegated to the classical period; but 
the identity is 0०००४. 


88. Winternitz Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur. III, Band. 

89 P. V. Kane. कवि भास व तद्गचित नाटके, (ain 1920. महाराष्ट्रसा. प. ). 

90 Dr, Keith (8808, Vol, III. part IV 623-5) and Dr. V. S. Sukthan- 
kar (B.B.R.A.S. Vol. 1 No, I. 131-132) have argued that the Nydyadastra: 
must be an independent Sastre and not Merely a subsidiary work-a commen-' 
tary on the manaviya Dharmagastra mentit ved previously in the passage : the 
context requires that the Ny&yséastra cite 1 here must be of the same 
order as the other Sastras, otaerwise the supyosition that Ravana mentions 
with pride his study of Medhatithi’s ‘commentary on Manu, involves 
such an absurd anachronism, that even a plagiarist of the tenth or eleventh 
century would not commit such a blunder. Dr. Keith further tries to 
prove that Medhatithi’s Nyaragastra is a reference to the Nyayaéastra 
ascribed by tradition to Gautama, and cites in this connexion the follow- 
ing:from the late. Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’s history of Indian 
Logic ““In the Mahabharata we find that Medhatithi and Gautama were- 
the names of the same persor, one being his proper name, and the other 
his family name.” : 
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ip. Winternitz suggests tha; as the Bhása-plays are nearer 
to those of Kālidāsa from the point of language and style than 
to those of A$vaghosa, and as Aévaghosa with greater pro- 
bability lived in the 2nd ceniury after Christ, 31589 might 
have composed his dramas 705 before the end of the third 
century, probably in the 4th cenzury:after Christ. Sten Konow 
places Bhàsa in the last cuarter of the 2nd century after Christ. 
Dr. Winternitz has pointed out that this assumption rests upon 
the weak hypothesis that Sudraka, the author of Mrechaka- 
tika, lived in the first half of the 3rd century and a yet weaker 
hypothesis that the king Rajasinha referred to in the Bharata- 
vàkyas of several plays of the group is identical with the 
Kshatrapa Rudrasimha I (end of the 2nd century after Christ. )| 


[rhe conclusion of Dr. Winternitz that Bhasa belongs to 
the 4th century after Christ, hcwever, rests upon the identi-. 
fication of our author with tae famous poet referred to by 
Kalidasa. As we have uptill ncw made clear, there is not the 
least reason to suppose that omr autkor belongs to the pre- 
classical epoch; he may therefore be even later than Kalidasa, 
unless of course his identity with the predecessor of Kalidasa 
is clearly established. Now there are serious objections in the 
way of such an identification. Tn the first place the Svapna- 
visavadatta which is spoken of 39 Rajasekhara is more likely 
not the work which now passes under that name. There are 
several references to Sv. in worzs of literary criticism which 
are references not to the Svapnavasavadatia now discovered. 
The Arya 

सञ्चितपक्ष्मकपाटं नयनद्वारं प्वरूपतडनेन | 

उद्घाटय सा ग्रविश हृदयशह मे ues ॥ 
which is cited by Abhinavagupts as belonging to the Sv. is not 
tobe met with in the play row discovered. Similarly in 
Sarvananda’s Tikasarvasva we find the following reference— 


त्रिविधः झड़ारो घर्माथकामसिन्नः । तत्राद्यो यथा नन्दयन्त्यां ब्राह्मणभोजनम्‌ । द्वितीयः 
KA dee पद्मावतीपरिणयोयश्ञज्ञार: । तृतीयः स्वप्नवासवदत्ते तस्येव 
वासंवदत्तापरिणयः कामञ्चङ्गारः ।. 


Bhattanatha?! Svamin has pointed out that the Sv. quoted 
by Sarvananda is an entirely different work and has for its plot 
Vasavadatta’s and not Padmavatl’s marriage with Udayana.' 
Now as the learned editor of Bhasa’s works has argued—the 


gt Indian Antiquary December 1216. p. 189-195, 
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verse quoted by Abhinavagupta is a lover's expression of the 
depth of his love on first beholding his beloved and that there 
is no room for such an expression in the present Sv. But such 
a verse is quite in place in a work where the poet describes 
the springing up of love at first sight such as that of Udayana 
for Vasavadatta. The third reference to a drama which has 
for its plot the love of Udayana and Vasavadatta is that from 
the Malati-Madhava—areaqu च संजयाय ua पित्रा दत्तमात्मानमुदयनाय 
प्रायच्छत्‌ l. This is preceded by two references one to Sakuntala 
and the other to Urvasi. These were understood by the late 
Dr. Bhandarkar to be allusions to the Abhijfidna-Saikun- 
tala and Vikramorvasiya. So the third must also be an allusion 
to a drama that has the marriage of Udayana and Vasavadatta 
for its subject. Now the story of Udayana and Vasavadatta 
as given by the commentators of Megha, is very probably the. 
one alluded to by Bhavabhüti. What is remarkable in the story 
is that the dream-motif is clearly mentioned as forming an 
item of ii] 


[se it is probable that a drama on the love of Vasavadatta 
and Udayana properly ramed Svapna-Vasavadatta exists; and 
that unless we assume this the references above given cannot 
be satisfactorily explained] 


I may, however, 5e contended that Sarvananda is not 
necessarily referring to & separate work to illustrate Artha- 
Srhgars, and Kamasrngéra, but that both kinds of Srhgàra are 
to be met with in the Svapnavasavadatia alluded to by him) 


[we have further the following reference to Svapnavasava- 
datta from the Srngaraprakaga of Bhojadeva— i 


स्वप्रवासवदत्ते पद्मावतीमस्वस्थां ae राजा Wwe गतः । एद्मावर्तारहित॑ च aga- 
लोक्य तस्या एव शयने सुष्वाप | वासवदत्तां च स्वप्रवद्स्वप्ने ददर्शं | स्वप्रायमानश्र वासव- 
` दत्तामाबभाषे | स्वप्नराब्देन चेह स्वापो वा स्वप्नद्शीनं वा स्वप्रायितं वा विवक्षितम्‌ i. 


92 There is an incomplete drama which has the same theme as. that of the 
Pratijfiayaugandhar&yana styled the Vinavasavadattam, which has nume- 
rous points of semblance with the plays of the Trivandrum group. Its 
prologue is short, and further there is no mention of the author’s name— 
the usual Prarocan is altogether wanting. From the first act, we gather 
that Safijaya was one of the several suitors of Vasavadatta and further 
that Mahasena had already promised Vasavadatta to Safijaya and accepted 
Bulka from him ( संजयाय दास्यामीति ge प्रतिग्रह्म तस्मै न दृत्तवानिति नन्वस्माकमयदाः ! ).-- 
A transcript of the original Ms. in the possession of Dr. Belwalkar to 
whose kindness I owe the above information. ~~ ; l 
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(‘The incidents described here are all of them found in the 
fifth act of the Trivandrum play. Another important citation 
is from the Bhavaprakasa of Sarada-tanaya where the author 
describes the five kinds (Jatis) of Natakas, Pirna,.Prasanta, 
Bhasvara, Lalita, and Samagra as enumerated by Subandhu; and. 
then after defining a Prasanta Nataka, cites the Svapnava- 
savadatta as a drama belonging to this variety. He then 
proceeds to point out the severa. stages in the action of the. 
play which correspond with the five sandhis—( न्यासो न्याससमुः-द्वेदा 
बीजोक्तिबीजद्शेनम्‌ । ततेज्नुद्दिश्तंहार: seed पञ्च सन्धयः।) mentioned by. 
Subandhu. These two citations according to Mm. Ganapati 
Sastri are authoritative enough to establish beyond question 
the authenticity of the anonymous work as the work of Bhàsa,| 


But it is not easy to prove the identity of the Svapnavà- 
savadatta mentioned by Saradatanaya and the Trivandrum play. 
On the other hand it is disproved by the above mentioned cita- 
tion. For there is nothing in the Trivandrum work corresponding 
to the second sandhi-the Nyàsasemudbheda. Saradatanaya says 


ND 


पद्मावत्या मुखं वीक्ष्य विशेषळविशेषितम्‌ । 
जीवत्यावन्तिकेत्येतद्‌ ज्ञातं भूप्रेभुजा यथा ॥ 


The king knows that Vasavadatta was alive on seeing 
that the face of Padm£vati was adorned with a peculiar” 
saffron mark. Now we learn from the Kathasaritsigara™ that- 
Vasavadatta disguised as Avantika once attended to the toilet 
of Padmàvati and that she decorated her with the peculiar: 
mark which she herself had learnt of Vatsaraja. 

* अथ वासबदत्ताखाश्चक्रे देव्याः प्रसङ्गतः 


NO 


अम्लानमाळातिलको वत्सेशात. एवेशिक्षितौ ॥ ' 


When Vatsaraja saw Padmavati thus adorned, he asked 
the latter : 


sovee so soe oos soe राजा* प्यावतीं रहः । 
पप्रच्छ मालातिलकौ केनेमों टे कृताविति ॥ 


And Padmàvati«nade answer 
` आवन्तिकाभिधा येषा तस्याः शिल्पमिदं महत्‌ il 


. 93 Book III. 2:31 
94 Book. III. 2:101:2, 
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(there can be no reasonable doubt that the Svapnavàasava- 
datta referred to by Saradatanaya contained some such 
incident, and it is conceivable that the king felt a vague 
presentiment that Vasavadattéa was alive. This important 
incident is however not found in the Trivandrum Sv. Mr.” K. 
Dhruva, has suggested a very novel solution of this difficulty 
by pointing out that the following speech of the Vidisaka in . 
the V act 


अन्न खु देवीविओअविहुरहिलअस्स तत्तहोदो वच्छराअस्स पदुमावदीपाणिग्गहणसमी- 
रिअस्स अच्चन्तसुद्वावहे सङ्गळासवे मदणगिदाहा अहिअद्रं वडढइ । 


should be thus amended 


अज्ञ खु अच्चन्तसुहावहे पदुसावदीपाणिग्गहणमहुस्सवे तत्तहोदो वच्छराअस्स देवीव- 
अणविसेसअदंसणसमीरिदो वासवद॒त्ताबिओअग्गिदाहों अहिअं R | 


a wholly unwarranted emendation which deserves no 
further comment) 


[rie most important reference, however, is the one givenby 
Prof, Levi in his notice of two new treatises on IndianDrama- 
turgy. (J. A. 1923, 197-217). Here forthe first time we get a 
verse which is specifically connected with Bhasa and with a 
drama written by Bhasa; the Natyadarpana of Ràmacandra 
and Gunacandra gives the following :— 


यथा भासकृते स्वप्नवासवद्त्ते ARM ASIII] वत्सराज:-- 
पादाक्रान्तानि पुष्पाणि सोष्म चेदं शिलातलम्‌ | 
नूनं काचिदिहासीना मां दृष्टा सहसानता ( गता? ) ॥ 


From the fact that this verse is not found in the Trivan- 
drum play, Prof. Levi concludes that the Sv. of the Trivandrum 


group is a later version of the Sv. of Bhasa; Prof. Levi further 


adds that the Trivandrum play has preserved for us the 
dislocated elements of this scene (act IV, sc. lafter the prologue)] 


Now it is suggested that there is really no great ‘ disloca- 
tion’ of the elements of the original scene as remarked by 
Prof, Levi, and all that is needed is the replacement of the ND 
verse in the Trivandrum play at the point where there is 
without doubt a hiatus in the Sv. The situation may be 
recapitulated thus: in the first scene after the prologue to act 


95 स्वप्रवासवदच उपर नवो प्रकाश. 


5 
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IV, Padmavati and Ávantikà have come to the pleasure garden. 
Padmavati's maid requests them to seat themselves on a stone- 
bench near the Sephalika bower while she herself departs to 
pluck flowers. Presently the Vidtsaka and the king are discovered 
coming towards them, and’ Padmavati proposes to her friend 
that in order to avoid them, they should move to a neighbour- 
ing jasmin bower. The king and his companion approach the 
Sephalika bower, and the jester abruptly remarks 


तत्तभोदी पदुमावदी इह आअच्छिअ णिग्गदा भवे । 


Here just before this remark, there is a lacuna in the Sv. which 
will be properly filled up by the ND verse; for in the absence 
of such a verse, it.is hard to explain why the jester should 
make this ‘ curious, unmotivated remark J 


[The other treatise on dramaturgy noticed by Prof. Levi 
also gives an important referense bearing upon the present 
question. Sāgarnandin in his N ztaka-laksana-ratna-koga, while 
discussing the manner of transition from the prologue to the 
main scene, cites the Svapnavasavadatia— 


` य॒था स्वप्रवासवदत्ते। नेपथ्ये सूत्रधारः। उत्सारणां श्रुत्वा पठति | अये कथं तपोवनेऽप्यु- 
हारणा । ( विलोक्य ) कथं मन्त्री योगन्धरायणो वत्सराजस्य राज्यप्रत्यानयनं कतुकाम. 
पद्मावतीयजनेनोर्सायेते | 


This extract from Sv. cited by Sagarnandin is not found in 
our play ; evidently the prologue of the Sv. cited above was 
worded differently from the Trivandrum Sv. although the 
elements revealed by the extract are found in our Sv. On the 
evidence of these two extracts discovered by Prof. Levi it is 
suggested that the Trivandrum Sv. isa southern recension of 
the drama of Bhāsa. And in support-of this view, are brought 
forward the several variations ir the texts of Kalidasa’s works: 
as presented especially by the Bengali and Devanagari recen- 
sions of these works. Certainly no one would think even for 
a moment that works of such high age are preserved to us 
exactly in the form in which they left the hands of the dramatist 
But the problem of the Sv. is altogether different from the 
problem of the different recensions of Kalidása's work. For it 
has been already pointed out that some two stanzas are missing 
from our work, while the Prologue bears the evidence of being 


96 Sukthankar, the Bhaga riddle: A proposed solution. J. B. B. R.A 
B, Vol. I. 1. 137-198." Sarup. the Visicn of Vasavadatta Intro, p. 29-35, 
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freely handled. In fact it will have to be admitted that the 
-Prologue is different from the original and is adapted to the 
: Malayalam stage. It is inzeresting in this connection to bear 
in mind the peculiar tradition of the Cakyars to which 
_attention is drawn by K. Bama Pisharodi. He says that for 
every act that these Cakyars stage, they have their set 
introduction or ‘Interlegue’, Thus the opening verse of the 
fourth act of Sv. styled by them as the Sephálikamkam runs as 
follows" :— 


श्रीवत्सराजद्युतिशालिवक्षा नमस्यया वासवदत्तयाढ्या । वसम्तकालेन्दुसमानवकत्रा 
पद्मावती पातु ह्रेस्तनुवेः d. 


This evidently bears close resemblance to the introductory 
‘verse of our Sv. Noteworthy especially is the awkward effort 
to bring in all the characters of the act by what is technically 
called the Mudralarhkaral 


. [Further the following stanza from Dandin seems also to 
have belonged to the origiral Sv. of Bhasa, although nothing 
specific has been said by tLe author :— 


मृतेति प्रेत्य सङ्गन्तुं यया मे मरणं मतम्‌। l 
सैषावन्ती मया छब्दा कथमत्रैव जन्मनि ॥ Kavyadaréa IT, 280. 


So that the only legitimate conclusion from all this evidence 
is that the TSS. play is merely a stage-version of the 
original play ; and so fer es an abridgement can be called a 
recension, the present play may be regarded as one. Only it 
will have to be borne in mind that the lacunae in the play as 
discovered by the various citations are fairly distributed to 
justify the conclusion that the present play is an adaptation, 
while the synopsis of the piay given by Sàradà-tanaya argues 
that some scenes are wanting in this stage-version. This 
conclusion further strengtFens the view expressed earlier in 
this paper that the Carudatta is a stage-version of the Mr. 
while it is possible to believe that the legendary plays of 
this group may be similar adaptations, so that the many 
similarities of style, situation, idea and formal technique, 
although they point to a common authorship, are possible of 
another explanation: these plays may be the product of a class 
of writers who belonged to one common school, and worked for 
8 common end| 


97 B.S. O. 8. Vol. III. p. IV. 640-41. 
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[An attempt was made a few years ago to identify Bhisa 
with the author of the Ratndvali on the strength of a few 
-verses which have been alleged to be from the Kavivimar$a of 
Rajasekhara. In support of this view Mr. 8. M. Paranjapye 
brought forth a few analogies and parallelisms between the 
Bhàsa plays and the works cf Sriharsa—the Ratnavali, the 
Nagananda and the Priyadarsika) 


But the whole attempt is already discredited as subversive 
of.the accepted chronology of indian writers. And besides 
the entire change in the character of Udayana of the Sv. and 
of the Ratnavali—the one whose love is of the spirit and the 
other who would rather say ‘flash is weak, sir! flesh is weak’ 
every time he sees a new and beautiful face-will prove beyond 
question the ineptitude of the above poem 


[we have thus shown that tae Svapna-vāsavadatta spoken 
of by RajaSekhara and referred (o by several ancient poets and 
critics cannot be identified wit: the play now passing under 
that name. And as the question of the authenticity of these 
plays depends mainly though not entirely upon such an 
identification, we feel justified in assuming that the writer of 
the dramas now passing under the name of Bhàsa is some 
obscure southern poet who may be placed in the VII century 
A. D. as Barnett does, though tke question of his time cannot 
be definitely settled for want of adequate dataj 


Merits. 


[Art expresses best what is normal to the artist. It will 
not be, therefore, doubted that the poet is at his best in the 
epic-pauranic plays. The epic source of his inspiration has 
been proved beyond doubt from his imagery, his diction, as 
well as the many metrical and grammatical solecisms in his 
works. The simplicity of his stzle and the brilliance in many 
places of the dialogue are certainly points in favour of the 
artist. Remarkable also is the swiftness with which the action 
rushes on towards the close; there are no intricasies—there 
are no impedimentsz-it is one all~sweeping current that leads 
us towards the conclusion| 


[This is especially the case, as already stated, of the Maha- 
bharata plays. The relative un:formity of style, the simplicity 
of the plot, and the directness aad the uninterrupted course of 
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the action indicate that these belong to the first works of the 
poet. Although the matter is chosen from the epic, and 
although there is the preponderance of verse over prose which 
fact reminds strongly of their epic origin, the poet has never- 
theless succeeded in these one-act plays to give an uncommon 
dramatic treatment to them. The poet has in several places 
introduced innovations of his own where the original was flat 
‘and ineffectual. The well-known precept of the author of the 
Dhvani-karikas", 


इतिवृत्तवशायत्तां व्यक्वाननुगुणां स्थितिम्‌ । 
A MN es 
उल्लेकष्योऽप्यन्तराभीधरसोचितकथोन्नयः ॥ 
is observed with proper judgment, and the interest of novelty 


is thus c to a plot which had nothing new in it for the 
audience 


[The fable of fhe one-act ‘drama~—Madhyamavysyoga is 
freely invented by the poet by utilizing the episode of the giant 
Baka and the Brahmin-family. In the Dütavakya the poet 
introduces a painting, which represents the half-elad. Draupadi 
dragged by the hair in the hall We are given an exact des- 
cription of the picture through the words of Duryodhana. The 
Dutaghatotkaca like tae preceding is also a feeble one-act 
play serving the glorification of Krsna, This poor fable is 
the invention of the poet, because the Mbh. does not know of 
an embassy of Ghatotkacha—which occupies but a little part 
of the story~in connexion with the tragic death of Abhimanyu] 


[rhe Karnabhara is certainly a very noble piece where the 
‘greatness of Karna reaches the heights of sublimity and 
grandeur. The noble warrior is filled with sad thoughts— 
shadows perhaps of the coming doom—and after an amount of 
spirit-strivings recovers the serenity of mind, a placid calm 
which supported him under the imminent doom. The whole 
play is charged with an atmosphere of pathos] ; 


[The Urubhanga is also the most significant of the one-act 
plays. Not only is the language of great skill and beauty, but 
also the dramatising of the subject is carried through with 
great skill. Both in verse and prose the author proves himself 
'.as the master of Kàvya-style. Extraordinarily pathetic is the 
‘scene where Durjaya sesks his father on the battle-field, and 


98 Dhvanyaloka, p. 144. 
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no less affecting the final portion of the drama where all come 
together—the heavily-wounded king, with his hoary and blind- 
father and the vernerable Gandhiri his mother to whom he 
-addresses only one prayer that she should be his mother again 
. in the next birth] 


[rhe peculiar invention cf the poet in the Paficaratra 
_among others is ‘the captivity of Abhimanyu which gives an 
occasion to quite a dramatic scene between father and son. 
Remarkable also is the description of the conflagration which 
is carried on with great vivacity’; so also the beautiful idyll 
of the herdsmen and their wars—which is again to be met 
within the Balacarita. In this latter work also the poet has 
caught hold of the dramatic element from the known legend 
and in many places invents thereupon with dramatic skill. 
All wonderful deeds of the god.y hero are brought forth some 
very skilfully on the atage—others in short, lively narrations. 
The scene of the horrible appar-tions that crowd round Kamsa- 
the curse of the Rsi as & Candala and the Candala young 
women dressed in black—produces a strange and weird effect 
and is the invention of our author] 


[rhe Pratima gives the Rama-story as contained in Bk. 
-II-III of the great epic. But ia the first three acts and in the 
Vth act the poet has invented the old legend freely in many 
places. The action again as :n other plays of this group un- 
„folds itself extraordinarily quickly. The abduction of Sita by 
Ravana as represented by the poet is original) 


1 [What is simply mentioned in the VII act of the Pratimā 
-is dealt at length in the Abhisexa. Here also the poet differs 
-in many peculiarities from the epic; l 


wA [of the other group of these plays—the legendary—the 
Svapnavasavadatta is admittedly the most powertul admittedly the most powerful. We have 
already remarked the atmosphere of tragic irony which per- 
-meates the whole play. The second Vatsa play has the contest 
-between the two ministers Bharatarohaka and Yaugandhara- 
yana as the principle motive in the dramatic development. 
“The least successful of the plays are the Avimaraka and the 
‘Carudatta. It is indeed strange that the poet who has written 
“so noble a drama as the Svapna should stoop to write of the 
importunate longings of the fesh, that drive young people to 
illicit ways. The Carudatta hes already been fully examined 
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and the many crudities and defects are given in details, Itis 
to be remarked of this latter group that the execution is far 
short of the conception—and the language employed is in many 
places full of obscurities. This is especially so in the Pratijiià 
and the Carudattal 


[As for the style of the poet, it is certainly simple and 
direct. Yet it is not entirely free from the artificialities of the 
classical play as the appendix will make clear. Many figures 
of speech are employed—figures both of Sabda and Artha, and 
at times there is a great straining after effect. Oftentimes the 
figure of speech sahokti is beautifully EB I need not 
say anything of the metrical and grammatical solecisms which 
have been explained away on the ground of epic usage. 


[The splitting up of a stanza into bits—each of which is 
taken up by different characters-is another remarkable feature 
of his style. For quickness of repartee, and the dazzling play 
of dialogue this device is admirably suited. 


[On the whole we may say that we have before us a simple 
art and a simple unassuming poet to deal with. Without the 
imagination, the wit and the grace. of Kalidasa, or the power 
and depth of Bhavabhüti, or the humour and skill and the 
world-wide sympathy of Südraka, he has nevertheless proved 
himself a tolerable artist, and we feel that some critics go tco- 
far when they regard these plays as pieces which are impro- 
vised for some solemn occasion—a festival or a gathering.” | 


99. This essay was submitted to the University of Bombay as » com: 
petitive essay for the V. N. Mandlik Gold Medal for the year 1923, and is 
now published with alteratiors ard additions in the light of new materiel 
that has been discovered in the interim. : 
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The longer prose passages in these plays are written in an 
artificial style, with copious use of alliteration and yamakas, 
The following lists are by no means exhaustive. 


(i) अभिषेक (p. ) रघुकुलप्रदीपस्य सवंलोकनयनाभिरामस्य रामस्य चे 
सुविपुलमहाय्रीवस्य सुग्रीवस्य च । हेममालिनं वालिनं हन्तुम्‌ eto. 
s 0» (p 58-59. ) समरसुखनिरस्तप्रहस्तनिकुम्भकुम्भकणे...जितवतां 
भवताम्‌ । 


(ii) अविमारक (p. 61) शीतचन्दननिलयं मलयं प्रयास्यावः | 


(ii) were (p. 90) निहतपतितगजतुरगनरस्घिरकलिलमूमिप्रदेशस्य विक्षिप्तः 
वर्मचर्मातपत्रचामरतोमरशरकुन्त ०४०, tothe end of the 
passage. ” 


pon  (p. 111) समरसंरम्मोभयबलजलघिसड्रमसमयससुत्यित ets. 


(iv) प्रतिमा (p. 104) एष खल स्वदारापहारिणं त्रैलोक्यविद्वावर्ण रावणं...... 
युणगणविमुषणं विसीषणमभिषिच्य... ... चन्द्राभिरामो Ua: | 
» „» (9 46) अयं खळ......प्रज्वलितघमेप्रदीपः दिलीपः । 
„» — Cp. 47 ) नित्यावश्थखानप्रशान्तरजा अज: । 


Such artificialities are also found in abundance in verses :- 


(i) अभिषेक]. 1 यो गाधिपुत्रमखविघ्रकराभिहन्ता 

- युद्धे विराधखरदूषणवीर्येहन्ता । . 
दर्पोद्यतोल्बणकबन्धकपीन्द्रहन्ता 
पायात्‌ स वो निशिचरेन्द्रकुलाभिहन्ता ॥ 

„ L ? सम्प्राप्ता हरिवरबाहुसम्प्रप्ता 
किष्किन्धा तव S बाहुसम्धरुप्ता | 

» IL 4 गर्भागारविनिकुटेषु age: शालाविमानादिषु 
स्तानागारानिशाचरेन्द्रभवनप्रासादहर्म्येषु च । 
पानागारनिझान्तदेशविवरेष्वाकान्तवानस्म्यहदो eto. 

» IL 6 चित्रप्रलतहेमवातुसुचिराः ters दृष्टा मया _ 


नानावारिचराप्डजेर्विरचिता SET मया दीर्घिका | 

नित्यं पुष्पफलाब्यपादपयुता देशाश्च ET मया 

wa दृष्टमिदं हि रावणगृहे सीता न इष्टा wur t 
» IL 10 दिव्याखेः सुरेदैसदानवचमविद्रावणं रावणम्‌। 
» VL 13 शरवरपारिपीततीब्रबाणं 

नरबरनेक्तयोः समीक्ष्य युद्धम्‌ 
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विरतविविधशन्नपातमेंते 
हरिवरराक्षससैनिका: स्थिताश्च ॥ 
(ii) Gee 5 उपळविषमा नागेन्द्रागांशरीरधराधरा 7 
RA दिशि कृता waa हतातिरथा रथा: 1 
"E ~ - ~ - अवनिपतयः स्वर प्राप्त: कियामरणे रणे-- oo 
- ग्रतिमुखमिसे तत्तत्‌ कृत्वा चिरं निहता हताः॥ : ˆ ¦` 
» 61 गतः कर्ण: स्वर्ग निप तेततनुः agga: ।. 
(iii) दूतवाक्य 1 पादः पायाङुपेन्द्रस्य चर्वेलोकोत्सवः स बः | 
व्याविद्धों नसुचिर्यन तनुताम्रनखेन खे ॥ 
M 18 प्राप्तः Raa वचनादिह पाण्डवानां ` 
दोसेन wer इव छष्णमतिः स कृष्णः, ., -:, 
alg सखे! त्वमपि सञ्जय कर्ण ! कणों etc. 
». 45 भवतु चपल! चक्रं कालचक्रं तवाद्य । ˆ 


(iv) प्रतिमा IL 11 eq: प्राप्ती यदि रथो भभो मस मनोरथः | 
नूनं दशरथ नेतु कालेन प्रेषितो रथः ॥ . ` 
» (IV. 77 wem qd स्वसैन्येरनिसरिसमये खं समानैर्विमानै-- 
विंख्यातो यो विमर्दे से सइति बहुशः साछुराणां gaa । 
स श्रीमांस्त्यक्तदेहो. रयितमपि विना खेहवन्तं भवन्तं 
स्वर्गस्थः साम्प्रतं कि.रमयाति पितृभिः GARE: ॥ 
» IV. 21 अति gaa l ममापि aerate: se: 
स खळ facta पिता मे पित्ता च। 
BT पुरुषाणां मातृदोषो न दोषो | 
वरद! अरंतमार्ते UST NIS यथावद्‌ i 
» Vi 0 रामं प्रजानयनबुद्विमनोभिरामम्‌। ˆ: ५; 
(v) areata 1. 8 नारायणाय नरलैकपशायणाय' eto. 
Don V. 7 .प्रविश्य रङ्गं कृतलोइङ्ठष्टि 
` _ ते रूटिना हटिकमद्य we etc. 


(vi) सध्यमव्यायोग 24 तरुण तरुणतानुरुप्रकान्ते। ०४०. `? .¡ ‹ ` 
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Long compounds occasionally employed in these plays. 
Only those occurring in verses are given here. 
(i) दूतवाक्य--५४०7७७ 14 कृष्णापराभवभुवा रिएवाहिनीभ 
कुम्भस्थली दलनतीक्ष्णगदाधरस्य | 
» Verse 41 मत्कार्हुकोदरावोनेःसृतबाणजाले- 
विंद्क्षरत्क्षतरसितसर्वगाचस्‌ | 
(ii) दूतघटोत्कच Verse 1 लोकत्रयाविरतनाटकतन्चवस्तु- 
l प्रस्तवनप्रतिसमापनसूत्रधारः | 
(iii) कर्णभार Verse 1 नरसृगपंतिवर्ष्मालोकनभ्रान्तनारी- 
नरदउजसखप(र्ण?वं) त्रातपाताललोकः | 
» Verse 6 अन्योन्यशस्त्रविनिपात्तनिङत्तगात्र- 
यौधश्ववारणरथेए महाहवेषु । 
» ४०7७७ 15 उंत्क्णत्तिमिताश्विता( क्षि? ar )वलितग्रीवा- 


पिंत्त्याननाः i 
(iv) बालचरित IV. 4 सितेतराश्चप्नदुछलकान्ति- 
द्रंतेन्द्रनीलप्रतिप्तानवीचिय । 
á V. 12 द्रुततरगरथेभ भ्रान्तयोधोयनादं 


विलनदमलखङ्गम्रासशक्त्यृष्टिक्ुन्तम्‌ | 

(v) अविमारक V. 6 जलद्समयधोघषणाडम्बरानेकरूपक्रिया- 

-RERET वञ्रभदृषटयो 

भगणयवनिकास्तठित्पन्न गी वासल्मी क~ 
Wat नभोमार्गरूडक्षपा: | 

(vi) प्रतिमा, 1. 5 आरख्ये ced स्थिते गुरुजने भद्रासने लाहितें 

; स्कन्धोच्चारण नम्यमानवदनप्रच्योतितोये घंटे | 
» . V. 12 मद्धुजाङृष्टनिल्निंशङृत्तपक्षक्षतच्युतेः। 


रुधिरेसद्रंगात्रं त्वा नयामि यमसादनम्‌ ॥ 


' THE GEOGRAPHY OF VATSYAYANA. | ; 
D | BY | KT 
| HARAN CHANDRA CHAKLADAR, M. A., (Calcutta). i 
: ( Continued.) | B 


The same location of Gauda is also assigned in the work 
of Paragara (one of the very early Indian astronomers) who 
enumerates the countries in the east in the order Utk:le; 
Pundra, Karvata, Samatata, Udra, and Gaudaka, Certainly. 
this indicates clearly, without any doubt, that with the. 
guidance of Parà$ara we have to look for Gaudaka in the same 
region as Pundra, Samatata and Udra, that is in Bengal and. 
not in the Gonda district. We must also here note carefully- 
what Kern points out with regard to PardSara’s work Inte- 
resting for the geography of India is an entire chapter which 
Var&hamihira only changing the form, but leaving the matter 
almost intact, has given in the 14th chapter of Brhat-Samhitàs 
therefore we have to consider that chapter as really representing 
the geography of ParaSara-tantra or perhaps yet more ancient 
works." 18 Pardgara’s exact date cannot be ascertained, but 
as he places the Yavanas,—Greeks—in south-western India, 
he probably belongs to the period -about the beginning of the 
Christian era to which period Kern assigns Garga, another 
ancient astronomer of the same type as Parigara, 2 


In the fourth century before Christ we meet with a 
mention of Gauda in the <Arthaégasira of Kautilya who 
describes a variety of silver called “Gaudika which is the 
product of a country known as Gauda.” 5 The ancient come 
mentary of Bhattasvamin here explains that Gaudikam or 


122 उत्कलप॒ण्डकर्वट्समतटाडगै]डक«-« | MM. Dvivedi's edition of Brhatsa- 
mhita vol I, p. 287. ° 
123 Introduction to Brhat Samhita, p. 32. 
124 Ibid. 9. 40. l i 
125 तुत्थोद्वतं गौडिकं काममलं कबूकं चाक्रवालिकं च wm! 
Arihasastra, p. 86. Translation, Shama Sastri, p. 103, 


ë 


J 
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Gaulikem was the silver from Kamaripa (Kamartipajam)," 
Here his geography is a little faulty like that of YaSodhara who 
Calls the Gaudas, as we have seen before, a Pracya people 
living in K&marüpa. Evidently to commentators living in 
the far south. or west, “the distance between Bengal and 
Kamaripa which are contiguous countries, was immaterial, 
especially as the boundaries varied quite often with the 
advent. of every ambitious monarch. The commentators 
prove at least the. fact that according to Indian tradition, 
Gauda was in the East and not in the region near Thaneswar 
or Gonda. We may also observe that Kautilya's name for 
K&marüpà: is .JPüra-Lauhitya," or ‘the Trans-Lauhitya 
country "—the country on the other side of the Brahmaputra 
Evidently therefore Kautilya’s Gauda was not Kamariipa,. but 
must have been the same as the Gauda of Parisara who was 
not much removed from him in date. 

The Ramayana corroborates the fact that in ancient times 
there was a particular variety of silver known after Gauda or 
Bengal which perhaps produced silver or formed an emporium 
for the collection and distribution of that precious metal. The 
Balakanda (LIII. 4) tells us that when Visvamitra with his 
forces: visited Vasistha's hermitage, then the sage placed 
before-them thousands of Gauda-vessels (Gaudin ca sahasragah) 
filled with-the choicest viands. Here the Tilaka commentary, 
quoting Kataka, the earliest commentator, known at present 
of the Ramayana, explains 'Gaudani' by rajatàni 


It must now be amply clear that the country that was 
.known as Gauda in ancient times, was a part of Bengal 
and it seems more than. probable. that it is in Bengal also 
that we have to locate the Gaudapura of Panini! who 
says that when the words Arista and Gauda stand before the 
word pura so as to form the words Aristapura, and Gauda- 
pura the acute accent is placed on the final syllable of the first 
member, ‘The only pura or city bearing the name of Gauda at 
any time was situated in Bengal. No city of the same name 
occurs in the Gonda district or anywhere else in India 


The “only: passage ‘that shows the existence of a Gauda 
country in the Gonda district is found in a verse that occurs 


126 गीळिकं फामरूपर्ज तगरपुष्पामम्‌ । 
Bhattasvümin on Arth§astra, See JBORS. Vol XI 


Pt. II p. 62 
197  ArihaSdsira, p. 78 ..... .. 
128 Rama: अरिगोडपूर्व च । Panini, VI, 99-160. 
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inthe list of kings of the Iksvaku family in the Matsya™’, Riirma 
and Linga Puránas, as pointed out by Cunningham, where 
Srivast! is said to have been founded by Sr&vasta of that 
dynasty in the Gauda-deóa, The corresponding passage in the 
other Puranas, for example, Vayu, Visnu, Bhagavata eto., 
speaks of the foundation of Sravasti by king Sravasta but does 
not mention the Gauda-dega, This Gauda therefore must 
have been merely a Sanskritization by some writers of the 
local name Gonda and hence it is ro wonder that it was very 
rarely used in literature. It is nowhere found in any record 
of historical importance whether literary or epigraphical, it ig 
only an unimportant local name -Sanscritized in imitation of 
the Gauda par excellence in Bengal. It is remarkable that in 
Buddhist literature where Sravasti and the ccuntry around is 
frequently referred to, Gauda is nowhere mentioned. The 
: Gauda of Kautilya and early geographical works and of inscrip- 
tions was, no doubt, in Bengal ; it acquired political importance 
since the later Gupta times. and even before that, formed a 
well-known province of Eastern India. There is every reason 
to believe that. the Gaudapura of Panini was the capital of 
this Gauda country. न 


We may here mention another reference to Ganda in 
Sanskrit literature though it is not not of much importance 
from the point of view of exact geographical information. 
The Hitopade$a says, in the story of Candanadasa in its first 
section on Mitralàbha, shat in the Gauda country there is a 
city called Kaus&mbt?», Now, the site of Kaus&mb! has been 
identified definitely by Cunninghan with Kosam on the 
Jumna about thirty miles from Allahabad. It has nothing 
to do with the Gonda district, and has hardly anything more 
to do with Bengal. Tt is curious that K&us&mbI should have 
been located in the Ganda country st all, specially when we 
bear in mind that the Hitopadega is held by scholars to have 
originated in Bengal. The only explanation that offers 

129 आवस्तश्र महातेजा वस्तकस्तत्सतो5भवत्‌ i 

निम्मिता येन श्रावस्ती गोडंदशे द्वेजोत्तमाः ॥ 
Matsyapurana, 12. 30, Vangavari dition, This passage has been 
quoted by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, JRAS, 1905. y. 412, 

180 Arch Surv. Rep. Y, y. 327. 

130a अस्ति गोडविषये कौशम्बी नाम नगरी This passage is referred to by 
Weber, Ind. Stud. i. p. 193. There are other readings Gaudiye, Gaudadege 
et 


e. 
1700 Hertel, Paftcatantra, p. 39 f£. Winternitz, Gesch. d. Ind. Lit., 
iii, p. 291. 3 
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itself is that at the time that the Hitopade$a was composed: 
(i. 6, about the ninth century A. D. ), 3! Kausambi was 
included in the wide dominions of the Gauda monarchs of the 
Pala dynasty. l 


In culture the Gaudas had won & distinct position for 
themselves in early times and created an independent style 
of poetic composition—the Gcudi-viti, and it is positively 
certain that Gauda here refers to Bengal and not the Gonda 
district, We have already seen Banabhatta speak of Sasanka, 
the king of Bengal (Karnasuvarna of Yuan Chwang) as Gauda- 
dhipa. When the same author in one of the introductory 
verses"? to his Harsacarita speaks of the fondness for a display 
of sonorous words (aksaradambara) as the characteristic of the’ 
people of Gauda, he cannot mean by the word any other coun-. 
try than Bengal. Dandin, the author of the Kavyadarsa, who 
also is generally supposed to have flourished about the same 
time as Bana, i. e., the seventh century after Christ, expatiates 
at some length on the differences of the two styles of Vidarbha 
and Gauda, and, besides, speaks of them as the Southern (Dak- 
sindtya) and the Eastern ( Paurastya) styles, This character- 
isation of the Gaudi as the Paurastyā or the Eastern style 
shows that the Gauda of Dandin must have been in Eastern 
India and without doubt, Bengal, inasmuch as we find his 
' contemporary, Bana, placing Gauda in Bengal. 


A comparison with the Natyasastra of Bharata and the 
Küvyamimümsü of Rajasekhara leaves, moreover, no room for 
doubt that Gaudi-riti was the style of Bengal. Thus the Natya- 
sastra which is much earlier tran Kavyadarsa, mentions four 
styles (pravrttis),—Avantl, Paiicila-madhyama, Daksinatya 
and Odra-Magadhi,' of which the last two correspond to the 


131 Winternitz, op. cit., 291. 
132 इलेपप्रायमुर्दीच्येष् प्रतीच्येष्वर्थमात्ररुम्‌ । 
sagr दाक्षिणात्येषु गौडेष्वक्षरडम्बरः ॥ 
Harsecarita Introductory verge, No. 7. 
133 Winternitz Geschichte der Tadischen Litteratur, iii. p. 11 ff. 


134 अतो Rangers दाक्षिणात्याः gen | 
इत्यनालोच्य वैषम्यमैथोलडूगरडम्वरी ॥ I 60. 
अपेक्षमाणा agit पौरस्त्या काव्यपद्धतिः १ I. 50. 
Kavyadaréa edited by Jivananda Vidyasagara. 
135 आवन्ती दाक्षिणात्या च तथा चैवोड्मागत्री । 
पाङ्चालमंध्यमा चेति विज्ञेयारतु WE: d 
Bhiratiya-Natya-Sastram, VI, 26, Edited by Grosset, 
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Vaidarbh! and Gaudi styles of Landini and it is apparent 
that what Bharata calls Odra-Magadhi or the style of Orissa- 
Magadha is called Gaudi or Paurastya by Dandin, and Bharata 
expressly tells us that his Odra-Mazadhi flourished in Bengal, 
Orissa, Magadha, Pr&ügjyotisa, Tamralipta and the adjoining 
countries", That this Odra-Magadhiis identical with Gaudi 
is made clear by Rajasekhara who skows the connection between 
the earlier and the later ways of enumeration: he says that 
in the countries Anga, Vanga, Suama, Brahma, Pundra, etc., 
the Odra-Magadhi Pravrtti and the Gaudi ya Fait! were preva- 
lent and he cites in this connection a verse describing the 
Gauda ladies (Gaudünganasu).* There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that the Gaudi-riti of the rhezoricians refers to Bengal. 


The country of Paundra is not mentioned by Vatsyayana, 
but is once referred to by the Commentary to illustrate the 
sport of Kadamba-yuddha, in which it is said that instead of 
the soft balls of Kadamba flower, the Paundras used sticks and 
stones”, Mithila is similarly mentioned by the commentator 
in connection with a local sporti? 


The only other place that Vatsyayana mentions in Eastern 
India is Pataliputra at the request of the courtesans of which 
city, Dattaka composed his monograph on the section of the 


136 वेदुर्भगोडीयौ वर्ण्येते प्रस्फुटान्तरौ | 
क Kavyadarsa, 1, 40, 

137 अङ्का बङ्गा efe वत्साश्चेवौड्मागधाः । 
diver नेपालिकाश्चेव अन्तर्मिरिव हिर्गिराः ॥ 
तंथा प्रवङ्गमा ज्ञेया मलदा महुवर्तकाः। 
ब्रह्ञोचस्रभृतयो भार्गवा मार्गवारतथा ॥ 
प्राग्रज्योतिषाः पुलिन्दाश्च वेदेहास्तात्रलिप्तकाः | 
प्राच्यप्रभतयश्रैव युजन्ति ह्योडमागर्धाम्‌ ॥ 

Né., Grosset, XIV, 45-47, 


138 अथ सर्वे प्रथमं प्राचीं दिशं शिश्रियरयेत्रा्वन्सह्मनत्तपुण्ट्राया जनपदाः तत्राभियुज्ञाना तमोमेयायं 
वेषं यथेष्टमसोविष्ट । स तत्रत्याभिः स्रीमिरन्वक्रियत । सा प्रवृत्तिरोड़मागधी । ......... तधाविवाकल्पयापि तया 
यद्बशंम्वदीकृतः समासवदचुप्रासवद्योगवृत्तिपरग्परागर्भ जगाद सा गौडीया रीतिः — Kavyamimaznsa, 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No, 1 ; edited by C. D, Dalal and R, Anata- 
krishna Shastry, p. 8; for Cdramaügadhi the’ text wrongly gives 
raudramügadhi, but the learned editors give the correct reading in their 
note ( p. 3 of notes) 


189 कद्म्बयुद्धांनि..यथा--पौण्डानां gà कवचित्क्ाचिदृश्यते (Kamasutra, p. 55 


140 पाज्चालाजुयानम्‌। fiere ifi: पाज्चाळछोडा, यथा मिथिलायाम्‌ t 
Ibid., p. 84, 
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Kamasastra dealing with them’. Beside this, YaSodhara, the 
Commentator, considers Patalisutra to be implied by the term 
Nagara in two passages of Vétsyayana, it being perhaps, in 
his opinion, the ‘nagara’ par excellence: thus he explains the 
word Nagarikyah in a passage ty Pataliputrikyah™, and Naga- 
rakah in another, by Pitalipi trakāk. Yasodhara has not 
stated. on what.authority, or from what considerations, he was 
led to offer this explanation, but bearing in mind his poor 
knowledge of the geography of Eastern India, as we have seen 
before, this identification is not worthy of any serious considera- 
tion. We can, therefore, have no hesitation in rejecting his 
identification as a mere haphazard guess. Besides, the very 
fact that Vatsyayana mentions Pataliputra expressly when 
speaking of Dattaka, precludes the supposition that he should 
use another word when speaking of the same place in a different 
part of the same book. We shall presently discuss the question 
of the location of Vatsyayana’s Nagara, 


Another country which was apparently in the Pracya 
division is Gonarda, implied inthe name Gonardiya of one of 
the predecessors of Vatsyayala, It is doubtful, whether 


this Gonardiya the author of tke ‘Bharyadhikarika’ section of . 


the Kamagastra, is the same es the grammarian Gonardiya 
and Kielhorn is most probablr right in holding that the latter 
cannot be the same person as Patafijali, the author of the Maha- 
bhisya: The country of Gonarda is located by some Indian 
scholars in Kashmir, and by others in Oudh™, The first view 
has its origin probably in a fancied connection with the Kashmir 
kings called Gonarda'"", or rather Gonanda, as they are more 
correctly styled by Kalhana™*.. ‘There is no reason to think that 
Gonarda was the Punjab as Mx N. I. Dey does, because it was 


141 तस्य षष्ठं वेशिकमविकरणं पाटलिपुत्रिक्नां गाणिकांनां नियोगाइचक: mm 
id, p. 
` 142 नागरिक्य इति | पाटलिएुत्रिक्यः। 70 d, y. 127, 
143 नागरकाः पाटलिपुनकाः | 2012; 166, i 
144 Ibid, p. 6, l 
145 Indian Anttquary, vol, xv, pp. 87 ff, and Vol xvi, pp. 101 ff, 
146. अयं च गोनर्ददेशः कश्मीरेष इति sp: अयोध्याप्रान्ते इति पौरस्त्याः । 
MM, Pandit Sivadatta D, Kudak in his edition of the Mahabhagya. 
int, p. 16 £n, 8 
147 Cunningham, Hep. Areh. Survey, Vol. YI, p.10 
148 Stein, Zijatarigigi, Int, ६. 69 
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conquered by Gonarda of Kashmir'?. All that we can say with 
certainty about the location of Gonarda isthatit is a country 
in the Eastern Division of India. The Kasika-vrtti gives the 
example Gonardiya in illustration ofthe rule of Panini according 
to which the suffix ‘cha’ is added tc names of Pracya countries 
whose first vowel is ‘e’ or (0४0, Again, the Matsya-Purana- 
mentions Gonarda as 8 country in the Pracya or Eastern divi- 
sion along with Pragijyotisa, Puzdra, Videha, Tamralipta, 
Magadha etc". The same statement is also found in the 
Brahmanda-Purana™, Var&hamibira, however, places Gon- 
arda in the south! but the location in Eastern India seems to 
be the correct one, as it is supported by the Kasikavriti, and its 
situation near Ayodhya would tally with this view. 


Southern India is designated by Vatsyayana both as Daksis 
napatha as well as Daksinatya, and in some cases, he speaks in 
general of the Diksinatyas or the people of the South, while in 
other passages he mentions some of the individual provinces 
making up the southern region. With regard to the area 
comprised in the Southern Divisior, the Commentator explains 
that the country to the south of the river Narmada or 
Nerbudda was called Daksinapatha'*; this agrees well with 
the limit fixed by Rajasekhara in his Kavyamimathsa where 
we are told that Daksinapatha lies zo the south of the city of 
Mahismati 5, that is, Mandhata ०1 the Nerbudda /*; Bharata 
in his Natyasastra which belongs tc about the same period as 
Kamasutra" also gives a definition of Daksinapatha which 
virtually agrees with the above: he says that Daksinapatha is 
the area containing the mountains Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya 


149 Dictionary of Ancient Indian Geography, Gonardda, 
150 एङ्प्राचां देशे। Panini I, 1, 75, 
VE यस्याचामादिस्ततप्राग्रदेशाभिधाने वृद्धसंज्ञं मवति । गौनदीयः । 
Kasika-vriti on the above, 
151 प्रागूज्योतिषाश्च पुण्डाश्व विदेहास्ताञ्रालिप्रकाः | 


झाल्व-मागथ-गोनाः प्राच्या जनपदाः स्ताः ॥ 
Matsya-Purtna, ch 114, V, 45, 


182 Brahmanda-Purata, Bha, 16, ह 

158 Brhat-Sathiia, ch, XIV, 12, 

154 नर्मदाया दक्षिणेन देशो दक्षिणापथः । ४6. p. 126. 

155 माहिष्मत्याः रतो दृक्षिणापंथः। Kavyamimamsa, p. 93. 

156 Fleet, JRAS., 1910, p. 444, : 

157 Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, ill, p. 3, £. n, 8, 
7 A 
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etc, and besides, that the Dakeipatya or the southern style 
(pravrtti) is found in vogue in ell the countries between the | 
Vindhyas and the Southern Sea “*, 


Daksinapatha is mentioned by Vatsyayana in connection 
- with the custom of marriage with the daughter of the maternal 
uncle in that region? and the Daksinadtyas are referred to 
four times. One peculiar custom of the South is referred to 
by him as consisting of something like circumcision’. Vat- 
syàyana refers to the peculiar way in which the Daksinatyas 
dress their finger-nails as distinguished from the Gaudas, 
while the Maharastrakas, he assures us, follow a middle 
course '*. The Daksiratyas, says Vatsyayana, are also 
characterised by a fondness for delivering artistic strokes at 
ladies in their amorous sports as an expression of strong 
passion ©, This was a local custom with them, and Vatsya- 
yana gives several examples frora the court life of the South. 
The women of the South, says he, bear on their bodies marks 
of these strokes, which sometimes were so violent as to 
deprive them of their lives. It was by just such a stroke—the 
Kartarl imparted on the head—that Kuntala Satakarni 
Satavahana killed his chief queen, Malayavati,'™ the Chola 
king killed the courtesan, Citresend, by a similar stroke on 
the chest, called Kila in the tecknical language of the K&ma-. 
sutra, and a stroke, the Viddhà, aimed at the forehead of a 
dancing girl by Naradeva, who, as the Commentary informs 
us, was Chief of the Pandya kinz’s forces, made her lose an 


158 महेन्द्रो मलयः सह्यो Wes: पळापिञ्जरः | 
way ये भिता देशाः स ज्ञेयो दक्षिणापथः n 
कोशलास्तोशलाश्रैब कलिङ्गा यवनोऽशलाः । 
द्रविडान्भा महाराष्ट्रा वेण्या वे वानवासजाः ॥ 
दक्षिणस्य wager तथा विन्ष्यस्थ चान्तरे 1 
ये देशास्तेष gala दाक्षिणात्यां तु fem ॥ 
Bharatiya Nasyasasira Edited by Grosset XIV. 59-61. 
159 मातुळकुळाइुबचीं दक्षिणापथे 1 Kamasstra, p, 200. 
160 दाक्षिणात्यानां लिङ्गस्य कर्णयोरिव व्यथनं जालस्य । 2070. p. 374. 
161 gre कर्म्मसहिष्णूनि विकल्पयोजनाच च स्वेच्छावपातीनि दाक्षिणात्यानाम्‌ 1 Thid., 
p. 115. मध्यमान्युभयभाञि महाराष्ट्रकाणानीति | 5 
162 कीलाझुरसि कर्तरीं शिरसि विद्धां कपोडयोः संदँशिकां . स्तनयोः wea Sh सह 
प्रहणनमष्टविधामेति दाक्षिणात्यानाम्‌ । 2४४८. pp. 147-8. 
168 तद्यवर्तीनासुराचे कीलानि च तत्कृतानि स्यन्ते, देशसात्म्यमेतत्‌ । 200, p. 148, 
164 deat कुन्तलः शातकर्णिः झातवाहमो महादेवीं मलयवतीम्‌ ( जघान ) 1 Ibid., p. 149. 
168 रतियोगे.हि कीळया'गाणिकां चित्रसेनां चोळराजो जघान । Ibid, p. 149; 
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eye. Besides, he refers to an evil practice of the Daksie 
natyas 107. 

Besides the general mention of the people of the Deccan, 
Vatsyayana delineates some peculiarities in the character of 
the women of Dravida (Dravidyah)'® and Vanavasi (Vanava- 
sikyah)', YaSodhara, whose ignorance of the geography of 
the East, as we have seen, was quite lamentable, shows an 
accurate knowledge of the location of the countries of the 
South. Thus he says, the Dravida visaya was to the south of 
the Karata country" (Kanara of modern days) and the 
Vanavasa-visaya, he says, was to the east of the province of 
Konkana"!. In connection with this mention of Vanavasi 
by Vatsyàyana, Mahamahopadhyaya Harprasad Sastri in his 
lectures on Magadhan Literature has expressed the opinion that 
the ancient name, Vaijayanti, “became Vanav&si about the 
beginning of the Christian era”? and thence he derives an 
argument in favour of his theory that Vatsy&yana is to be placed 
in the first century A.C. But we find from inscriptions that the 
name Vaijayanti continued for several centuries of the Christian 
era. Thus we find Vinhukada-Cutukulananda Sàtakanni calls 
himself Vaijayantipara-raja in an inscription on a pillar in 
front of the Kallesvara temple at Malavalliin the Shikarpur 
Taluka of Mysore."? As Fleet observes, “ This king of Vaija- 
yanti, that is Banawasi in the North Kanara district, Bombay, 
may be referred to any time in or about the first or second 
century A. D.”!? In a later inscription on the same pillar 
the Kadamba king, Sivakhada-vamma or Sivaskanda-varman 
calls himself the ‘lord of Vaijayanti’ and Rice has “marked 
its date as about 250 A. 0, "77 


166 aga: कुपारणिर्विद्धया दुष्प्रदक्तया नटीं काणां चकार | The Commentary explains, 
नरदेवः पाण्ड्यराजस्य सेनापतिः | Ibid., p. 149 

167 arated पायावपि दाक्षिणात्यानाम्‌ । Ibid., p. 141. 

168 म्रृ्यमानाश्चामियोगान्मन्दं मन्दं प्रसिथ्वन्ते द्वाविद्यः Ibid., p. 127. 

169 मध्यमविगाः सर्वसहाः स्वाङ्गप्रच्छादिन्यः पराङ्गहासिन्यः कुत्सिताइलीळपरुषपरिहारिण्यो वानवा- 
सिवथंः | Ibid., p. 127. 

170 कर्णाटविषयाइक्षिणेन द्राविडावेषयः । Ibid., p. 127. 

171 कोङ्कणविषयातू पूर्वव्ण बनवासाविषयः । Ibid., p. 127. 

172 . Magadhan Literatur, p. 87. 

178 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. vii, p, 251. 

174 JRAS. 1905, pp. 304-5. 

175 Ep. Car. vii. Introduction, p. 6. 
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VatsyZyana also mentions Vidarbha or Berar twice in his 
work in connection with the abuses in the king’s harem ™, and 
the Commentary explains thas the country to the south of, 
Kalafijara was called Vidarbha'”. Another people, the Vatsa- 
gulmas are also mentioned in the same connection as the 
Vaidarbhas and are to some extent characterised by similar 
abuses; among both these peoples, we are informed by 
Vatsy&yana, beautiful women were sent to the king's harem™™ 
This agreement is not to be wondered at, inasmuch as we 
learn, from Rajagekhara’s Kavyamimarhsé that Vatsa- 
gulma was a city in the Vidarbhas and that it was a favourite 

haunt of the god of love!?. The Commentator, Yagodhara, 
says that in the Daksin&patha shere were two brothers called 
Vatsa and Gulma, and ‘the country where they lived was 
designated Vatsagulma ®, Evidently he had no personal 
knowledge of the place, and his information was gathered from 
some such work as Ksemendra s Brhatkathamafijarl where we 
are told that Somasarmà, a Daksinatya Brahmin had two sons 
named Vatsa and Gulma™! whose nephew (sister's son) was 
Gunadhya, the author of the Bzhatkatha, the great storehouse of 
stories in Paisacl Prakrit. The same story is told also in the 
. Kathasaritsigara 7, and the two brothers Vatsa and Gulma are 
also mentioned there; but in nzither of these stories is there any 
record of the foundation of the city, which, as we learn from 
-Rajasekhara, was situated in Berar. By the time that Yaso- 
dhara wrote his Commentarr, the name Vatsagulma must 
have gone out of use. 

The people of the Andhra country, which, the Commentator 
tells us, was in the Daksinipetha, to the east of the Karnata- 


176 रूपवतीर्जनपद्योषितः प्रीत्यपदेरोन मासं मासार्धं था पासयन्त्यान्तःपुरिका बेद्भाणास्‌ | 
99 Ste पुतररन्तःपुराणि कामचौरेजननीवरजसपयुज्य्न्ते वैदर्मकाणाम्‌ Ks. pp. 287 and 294 
177 कालाञ्ञराइक्षिणेन विद्मो नाम gar: t Ibid., p. 288 
178 महामात्रेश्वराणामन्तःपुराणि निशि सेवार्थ राजानसुपगच्छन्ति पात्सखल्मकानाम्‌1 99 प्रेष्याभे 
सह तद्वेषालागरकपुम्रान्‌ प्रवेशयन्ति वात्सयल्मकानाम | Ibid., p.287 and p.294. Cf. Note 176 
179 तत्रास्ति मनोजन्मनो देवस्य क्रीडावासे विदर्भे वत्सछल्मं नाम नगरम्‌ 
Kavyamimamsa, p. 10. 
180 दक्षिणापथे सोद्य्यों राजपुत्रौ वत्सणल्मै ताभ्यामष्यासितो देशो बत्सखल्मक इति प्रतीतः ! 
Kamasiira. p. 288. 
181 staat वाक्षिणात्यस्य द्विजातेः सोमशर्भणः 
घत्सशल्मामिधौ पत्नी श्रताथी कन्यका तथा ॥ 
i Brhatkathamofjart, Kavyamels edition, T, 3, 4 
182 Kathasaritsagara, Lambcka I, Tarahga 6. Nirnayasagara edn.. 
p. 15.8. > 
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visaya™’, is referred to several times, The Andhra ladies are 
referred to in two passages and Vatsyayana speaks of a cus- 
tom by which a newly married damsel among the Andhras was 
sent to the king's harem on the tenth day with some presents, 


The Maharastrakas, whose country is located by Yasodhara 
. between the Narmada and the Karnata district, are mentioned 
in two passages, one of which refers to the method of dressing 
the finger-nails of the men? and the other gives some charac- 
teristics of the ladies? who are said to have been fond of all 


the sixty-four Pancala arts. 


Another indirect mention of a southern country is that 
implied in the name of Dandakya, the Bhoja king, who met 
with extermination along with his whole family and kingdom 
for ravishing a Brahmin 81717, This is one of those passages 
which have apparently been quoted by Vàtsyàyana from the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. The story is related in the Uttara- 
kanda of Ramayana”! how the flourishing dominions of Dan- 
dakya were changed into the forest of Dandaka, “The Bhoja 
kings ruled in the south not only at the time of Kautilya but 
also much earlier; they go back without any doubt to the age 
of the Brahmanas, and most probably, even so far back as the 
Revedic period. Thus we are told by a passage in the Aitareya- 
Brahmana’™ that in tha south, the kings of the Satvats were 
called Bhojas and a passage in the Rgvedal mentions Paka- 
sthaman, the Bhoja; besides, other passages in the Reveda and 


188 कर्णाटविषयात्‌ पूर्वणान्भावेषयः 1 Kamasutra, p. 126 

184 sgar agar रतिप्रिया लशुचिरुचयों निराचाराश्रान्म्रयः । तदान्पीष॒ प्रायेणोति संवेशदशकारा 
बाभ्रवीयाः | 2776. p. 126 and p. 135. 

185 gar जनपदकंन्या दृशमेऽइनि किंचिदौपायनिकसुपग्रह्म Wa TERT एव eT 
इत्यान्भराणाम्‌ । Ibid., p. 287. 

186 नर्मदाकर्णीटविषययोर्मध्ये महाराष्ट्रविषयः । Ibid., p. 127. 

187 मच्यमान्यमयमाजि महाराष्ट्रकाणानिति | Ibid., p. 115. 


188 सकळलचतुःषष्िप्रयोगरागिन्योऽइलीछलपरुषवाक्यप्रियाः शयने च सरमसोपकमा महाराष्ट्रिक्यः । 
: ’ Ibid., pp. 126-127. 


189 यथा दाण्डक्यो नाम भोजः कामाद ब्राह्मणकन्याममिमन्यमानः सबन्धुराष्ट्री विननाश । 
: Ibid., p. 24. 


190 Eng. trans. of Kautilya’s <Arthasastra by S. Shamasastry, 
Introduction, p. xi. 


191: Bombay edition, Chapters 92-94. 
-192 Ait. Br. viii. 14. 
193 R. 7. viii: 3, 24. 
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the comments in the Brhaddevatā on them, show clearly that 
Bhoja as the designation cf a line of kings was well known 
in the Revedic era™, 


A western division wiih general characteristics is not men- 
‘tioned by Vatsyiyana, and it appears that there was no uni- 
formity of character and habits in Western India as in the 
Pr&cya country and the Daksinatya. We have already referred 
to the land of the five rivers w:th the Indus as the sixth, that 
is, the Punjab in the north-west in connection with the Udicya 
division and only the coun:ries in the South-West now remain 
to be dealt with. Vatsyayana mentions the ladies of Malava 
and Avanti, the former baing properly the Eastern or Pürva- 
Malava with its capital at Vicisa, and the latter, Western or 
Apara-Malava with its capital at Ujjayini as the Commentary 
correctly points out5, Avanti and Malava are also separately 
mentioned in Bharata's Najyas2stra where we are told that the 
people of Avanti, Surastra, Maleva etc. have the same style as 
Avanti", Another name for eastern Malava was Akara as we 
find from .Brhat- Samhita which mentions Akara among the 
countries in the South West™ a3 also from several inscriptions 
of the Satavahanas where we find Akara and Avanti mentioned 
side by side™, These inseripticns and also coins go to show 
- that the two Malavas were Jy the first century A. D. included 
in the empire of the Satavahanas2™, but with the disruption of 
that empire, they must have aga:n become independent, as their 
. separate treatment by Vatsyayana shows. 


The.Abhiras are mentioned prominently. The Abhira 
ladies are said to be the same ia their likes and dislikes with 
the ladies of Málava"!, and the love intrigues of the ladies in 


194 The matter has been erhausüvely dealt with by me in Aryan 
Occupation of Eastern India, p. 46. and pp. 59-62. 


195 Kamasutra, p. 125. 

196 आवन्तिका उज्जयिनीदेशमवाः । वा एवापरमालव्यः । Ibid., p. 125. 

197 आवन्तिका वैदिशिकाः सौराष्ट्रा माउवास्तथा | Natyasastra xiii, 29 (Kavyamala 
edn. ). Grosset 70808--आवर्तका etc. (xiv 4). 

198 फणगिरियवनमाकरकर्षभ्रावेयपारराब्झद्वाः । बबराकिरातखण्डकव्याइयामीरचब्चकाः ॥ 

Brhat-Samhita XIV. 18. 
199 Ep. Iud. VIII, 5.44 and p. 68. 
200 Camb. Hist. I, p. 533. 


201 परिष्वङ्गचुम्बननखद्‌न्तच्रषणप्रधानाः क्षतवर्जिताः प्रहणनसाध्या मालव्य आमीर्यश्र । 
. Kamastira, p. 125, 
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the harems of Abhira kings are also referred to. In this connec- 
tion we are told that the Abhira harem was defended by guards 
who bore the designation of Ksatriyas??, showing that the 
Abhiras themselves had not yet acquired the status of Ksatriyas 
and it seems that these latter were employed ae guardians of 
the royal seraglio, in consideration of the lesser chance of their 
communication with the ladies than of warders taken from 
their own clan. An Abhira Kottaraja or king of Kotta, which 

the Commentator informs us, was a place in Gurjarate (modern 
Gujrat) is mentioned as an illustration of the dangers to kings 
in entering the houses of others on love intrigues. The Com- 
mentary gives the detail shat this Abhira king had entered the 
house of Sresthi Vasumitra to meet his wife, and there he was 
assassinated by a washerman employed by the king’s brother 
who had a claim to the throne?” 


Saurastrakas, or the people of Sur&stra, that is, the penin- 
sula of Kathiawar, are mentioned in connection with the practice 
of the city as well as the country women among them, of living 
in the royal harem either individually or in a body for sporting 
with the king?*, Lata is referred to twice,—some characteris- 
tics of the ladies of Lata being given in one passage and 
those of the men in another. Lata, as we learn from vari- 
ous inscriptions, is the northernmost section of Konkan bet- 
ween the rivers Damanganga in the south, and extending in 
the north up to the river Kini, and sometimes up to the Nar- 
mada or even the Mahi.?%a 


The people of Aparanta are referred to several times; in one 
passage the Aparanta ladies are said to resemble those of Lata”, 
intheir habits and another refers toan immoral custom prevalent 
among the Aparanta people that they sent their own handsome 
wives to kings and high officers in order to win their favour ??, 

202 क्षत्रियसंज्ञकेरन्तःपुररक्षिभिरेवार्थ साघयन्त्याभीरकानाम्‌ t Ibid., p. 294 

208 asi कोई नाम स्थानं, तस्य राजानमाभीरनामानं,, परभवनगतामेति Saat भार्या- 
मधिगन्तुं तद्भवनगतं, रजको राज्यादँण agar प्रयुक्तो जघान 1 Ibid p. 287. 

204 राजक्रीडार्थ नगरस्रियो जनपदृच्नियश्न संघश एकराश्र राजङुछं प्रविशान्ति सौराष्ट्रकाणामिति t 

: , lbid., p. 287-8 

205 चण्डवेगा मन्द्सीत्कृता आपरान्तिका लाट्यश्र । Ibid., p. 126. 

206 ऊरुसंधिबाहुनामिमलेष लाटानाम्‌। Ibid., p.108. | 

2062 Fleet, Bombay Gazatteer, voli, pt. ii, pp. 309-311. 

207 See note 205. 

208 दर्शनीयाः स्वभार्योः प्रीतिदायमेव महामात्रराजेभ्यो दृदृत्यपरान्तकानाम्‌ Ibid., p. 287. 
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A third passage states that in A par&nta, the king’s harem was 
not so strictly guarded as in other parts of India’. As regards 
' the location of the province, she Commentary .says that the 
Aparanta country was situated near the Western Sea?", It is 
now generally considerec to be “Northern Konkan with a 
capital at Sürp&raka (now 80-08) 21 but very often the name 
appears to have been appliad to designate a much wider region: 
from Malabar to Sindh. Kalidasa, for example, appears to 
have used the word in its ‘iteral sense of “the land on the wes- 
tern boundary line” or the “western marches” including the 
entire-coast line from Malabar to Sindh. He makes Raghu 
cross the Sahya range or mhe Western Ghats between the two 
peaks Malaya and Dardurs’” which are no doubt Dodabetta in 
the Nilgiri District and the Anaimalai hills of which the high- 
est is the Anaimudi peak; here is in fact the well-known 
Palghat gap which forms the oaly wide opening through the 
Western Ghats in these regions and through which the Railway 
line crosses the Ghats. Next, we are told that Raghu’s im- 
mense army, bent upon couquering the Aparanta country, filled 
up, as it were, the narrow strip of land between the Ghats and 
the Sea, and the very next verse takes us to Kerala characterised 
by its noble palms?" and extencing, in its widest signification, 
as far north as Kangarote river near Goa in North Kanara2"*, 

Immediately after this, tae poet speaks of the date palms?” 
which flourish most in th» north, especially in -the dry, arid 
regions of Sindh and in the verse following, he again speaks of 
“the sea paying tribute to Reghu :hrougb the kings of Aparanta®™ 


209 नातिद्चरक्षितत्वादापरात्तिकानाम्‌। Ibid, p. 294. 
210 पश्चिमसञचद्रसमीपेऽपरान्तदेशञः | [bid., p. 126. 
211 Cam. Hist. I. p. 603 
219 a fitter यथाकामं तटेष्वालीन्त्चन्दनौ स्तनाविव दिशस्तस्याः शैलौ seed । 
Raghuvamsam IV. 61. 
218 भयोत्टष्टविम्रषाणां तेन केरलयोपिंताम | 
अलकेषु चम्ररेणश्रणप्रतिनिधीकृतः ॥ 
सरलामारुतोद्ध्‌तमगमत्केतकं रज । 
तद्योधवारबाणान|मयल्नपटवासताप्त्‌ ॥ 
अभ्यभ्रूयत वाहानां चरतां गात्रीयजितेः 
वर्मभिः पबनोद्धूतराजतालीवन्कनिः n “bid. IV. 54-56. 
214 See JRAS. 1897, p. 8€7. 
215 uere rr मदोद्गारस्ुगायिषु ॥ 
कटेषु कारिणां dg: पुंनागिम्यः farte: ॥ 
216 saat किलोदन्वान्‌ रामायाम्यर्थेतों दुदी । 
अपरान्तमहीपालव्याजेन un करम्‌ Ibid, iv. 57-58, 


^ 
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Apparently therefore the whole western coast from Kerala up 


“ko ‘Sindh was included in Kalidasa's Aparinta. Sir R.G, 


Bhandarkar was the first to identify Aparanta with the western 
coast; he says, “ Aparānta must be the western coast below 
the Sahyidri; for, Kalidasa represents Raghu, in the fourth 
canto of the Raghuvaméa to have crossed the Sahya to conquer 


that country, and to have by means of his immense army madé 


the sea appear as if it touched the Sahya mountain.” Dr: 
‘Bhagavanlal Indraji following him says, “It corresponds with 
modern Konkana, the district extending from Gokarna, in the 
Karwar collectorate to tte Daman Ganga, the frontier river of 
Gujrat, or perhaps even further north to the Tapi.”?!? He quotes 
in support of his statement a passage from the Commentary to 
the Kámasütra and a passage in the Mahabharata, where it ig 
asserted that Arjuna visited all the holy places in Aparanta up 
to Prabhasa in Káthi&war?? Dr. Œ. Bühler in a note also 
accorded his agreement with this view.22° Pundit Indraji also 
Observeg??! on the authority of the Vi$vakosa quoted by Malli- 
nàtha that Sürpàraka or Sopārâ was the capital of Apar&nta, 
Dr. Burgess also agrees with this view.222, 


_ On the evidence offered by the Aparanta coins, however, 
General Cunningham shows Aparànta to extend farther north 
and also to include territories considerably inland. Thus, 
Cunningham observes, “ Aparantika.is placed by Varahamihira 
in the western division of India along with Sindhu-Sauvira 
and Paficanada, or Sindh and the Punjab'"??* Hoe further 
argues, " The coins of the Aparantikas, bearing the inscription 
Aparatasa Mahardjasa, were found chiefly in Rajputana about 
Nimach and Ajmer; by Colonel Stacy, while my own specimens 
have been obtained in north Rajputana and Mathura. For 
these reasons 1 conclude that the country known as Aparantika 
or “ West land,” was actually. in the west of India, and that it 
५. 21 Trans, Second Int., Congress of Orient. (1874), p. 813. ` 

218 Ind. Ant. vii, p. 259. 

219 से'ऽपरान्तेष तीर्थानि पुण्यान्यायतनाने च । 

IB सर्वानेवानुपूर्व्येंन जगामामिताविक्रमः ॥ 
wax पश्चिमे याने तीर्थान्यायतनानि च । 
तानि सर्वानि गत्वा स प्रभाससुपजग्मित्ान्‌ ॥ 

220 Ind. Ant. vii, p. 268: 

221 Ibid, p.259. __ a l 

222 JBBRAS. xv, p. 274. See Ind. Ant. 1901, p. 387, 

223 Coins, of Ancient India, pp. 102-3... . . , ..- 
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did not extend -geographically to the south of Narbads, 
Politically Sopara and other places to the south of that river 
may have been included." But this is not the view of 
Kālidāsa as we have shown above. Yet, at the same 
time, it has to be admitted that Cunningham’s argument has 
much force, Fleet also points out that “One of the Agoka 
edicts classes the Yevanas, Kambojas and Gandhüras as 
Aparanta, " and thinks that A>aranta includes "the Konkan, 
with also Northern Guirai, Kashiawad, Cutch and Sindh.''??* 
. But as we have shown 80076, Kalidasa takes it further south and 
` includes the whole of the Maladar coast in it. Itis difficult to 
say what reigion exactly is meant by Vatsyayana but we can 
form a guess from the consext in which it occurs. In the group 
of sūtras where Aparanta occurs, Vatsyaiyana is illustrating a 
local custom (Desapravriti', and all the people that he mentions 
belong to south-western Irdia: thus they occur in the order— 
Andhras (whose dominions had before the days of Vatsyayana 
.extended to the western ccast and Malava), the Vatsagulmas 
and the Vidarbhas, (5oth of whom belong to Berar) the 
Aparüntas and lastly the faurastrakas. Aparanta of Vatsy4- 
yana appears therefore to be the western coast including the 
Konkan and extending io she south of Kathiawar. It did not 
include Saurastra, nor Sindh inasmuch as the Saurdstrakas and 
Saindhavas are mentioned separately. These latter are only ladies 
once mentioned in connaction with the love affairs of the in 
the king’s harem. The Commentary informs us that the 
Saindhava people dwelt in the :and to the west of the Indus. ** 


The question now remains for us to determine the position 
of Nagara referred to in Vatsyayana’s ANügarikyah and 
Nagarakah, The Commentary is certainly right in holding 
that they are proper names referring to & particular place and 
are not used in the literal sense of ‘the women or men of a 
city ° in general, and this will te evident from the context in 
which they occur. In meithar of the cases is there any 
contrast between the town and the village. Both the words 
are used in connection with other proper names, the former in 
the order—Andhryah, Makarastrikyah, Nagarikyah, Dravidyah 
Vanavasikyah, etc, and the later in the order Ahicchatrikah 


224 Ind. Ant. xxii, p. 173 and JRAS., 1910, p. 427 
225 परिस्कन्दा कर्मकराश्चान्तःएरेष्व नेषिद्धा अन्येऽपि ATTA सैन्धवानास्‌। 
Kümasutra, p. 294 


226 Kia नदृसतस्य पश्चिमेन Maasi भवानाम्‌। Ibid., p 295, 


t 
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Saketah, Nagarakah””, In the second case it is found that the 
names are those of well-xnown towns, Ahicchatra, the capital 
of the North Pañcāla and Saketa or Ayodhya, and the conclu- 
sion becomes irresistible that Nagara is also the name of a 
particular town, and as we have seen that Vàtsyayana is more 
familiar with Western India than with the other parts of the 
country, we are led to expect Nagara in this region. We find 
here ' the great ancient city of Nagara?! the ruins of which 
now lie scattered over an area of nearly four square miles in 
the territory of the Maharaja of Jeypore, 25 miles to the south: 
south-east of Tonk and 45 miles to the north-north: east 
of Bundi.” ” Mr, Carlleyle who made an archeological survey 
of the place, picked up here several thousands of very ancient 
types of coins, many of the punch-marked variety and many 
bearing the legend jaya Malavüna in Brahm! characters. 2? 
The city is not very far from Malwa and we think the 
democratic coin-legend speaking of the “ Triumph of the 
Malava people " refers to the celebrated Malava-gana who are 
known to have instituted the era now called the Samvat®*!, 
There is another ancient city Nagari or Tambavat! Nagari 
(about eleven miles north of Chitore) which has been identified 
with the Madhyamika of Patafjali??; this city might also 
claim identity with Vatsyayana’s Nagara, but I think the 
former is the more probable one, as the latter was evidently 
called Majhamika or Madhyamika*? about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and probably also a few centuries later, Panini 
appears to have known Nagara as the name of a particular 
city as it appears in the Gama or group kattryGdi referred to 


227 See Ks. pp. 126-7, and p. 166. f 
228 , Cunningham’s Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 
vol. vi, pp. 161-162, 
. 229 Ibid., p. 162. 


230 "These coins are described by Carlleyle and also by Sir A. Cun- 
. hingham, Ibid, pp. 180-3, also Cunningham, vol. XIV, p. 150. 

. 231 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 87, 158, JRAS., 1913, pp. 905-8, 
and 1914, p. 747, Prof. D. R, Bhanderkar, Zud. Ant. 4913, p. 161; "Thomas, 
JRAS., 1914, pp. 1012-3, ete. Es 

232 Carlleyle, op. cit., pp. 200 ff.; Cunningham, Vol XIV p. 146. 
See also Prof. D. R. Bhandazkar, The Archeological Remains and Excavd- 
tions at Nagart, Mem. Arch. S, of India, No. 4. ` 

233 The coins found bere bear the legend Majhamikaya Sibijanü- . 
padaca, Carlleyle, op. cit., p, 202. 
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in one of: his Sutras The Kasika commentary enumerates 
fifteen names as belonging 50 this class, That the word 
Nagara in this list is older thaa the Kasika and is a proper 
name, appears from what the Kasika says in connection with 
another sutra of Panini (IV. 2, 128); it states that Nagara is 
read in the Kattryadi group as the designation of a particular 
eity as it occurs in company with other such names there”, 
From.a city: called Nagara also the Nagari alphabet might 
have derived its name.- The ex:stence of a city called Nagara 
therefore cannot be questioned. There is, however, no justifi- 
cation for holding that.the Nagara we have referred to was the 
city where Vátsy&yana composed his work, it being only one: 
of the many places that he has mentioned in illustrating his: 
sutras, the utmost that we can say is that from the uncom- 
promising and straightforward manner in which he has exposed 
the evils practised by the king's officials and queens, he must 
have belonged to a Gama-rüjja or a democratic government 
like the city of the Malavas described above. This is also 
apparent from the importance he attaches to the assembly of 
citizens (nàgarikasamavüya) alluded to before 


It is hopeless to attempt to decide definitely which part of. 
India Vatsyayana belonged to. Some scholars (including 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasid Sastri) hold that Vātsyāyana 
wrote his Kāmasūtra at the city of Pataliputra, but there is- 
hardly any justification for this belief in the book itself. It 
depends mainly upon the Commentator’s identification of” 
Vàtsy&yana's Nagara with Pataliputra which, as we have seen, 
is absolutely without any foundation. It is remarkable that ` 


284 gaed ढकञ्‌ । Pahini, iv. 2,95, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar: who 
first: drew attention to this sii a, says in the Indian Antiquary, 1911,'p. 34 
footnote 45, “' Nagara as the name of a own, was known to the author of’: 
Kasika.” He considers Nagarkot or Kingda as the Nagara from which 
the Nagar Brühmanas derived their name 

235 eyes तु संज्ञाशब्देन .साहचर्य्यात्स॑ज्ञानपरं पठ्यते तस्मिन्‌ नागरेयकामिति. प्रत्युदाहार्यम्‌ ॥ - 
Kasika on Panini, 1ए.-1, 178, The last part of the quotation would have 
Nagareyaka as the correct form of derivative to designate a citizen of this — 
particular- Nagara, but Vütsyayane has apparently not followed Panini. M 
here, perhaps in deference to popular practice. The Kasik@in accordance ` 
with the sūira-of Panini, here lays down that the form Nagaraka is deriv- 
ed.from Nagara to signify abuse. 07: expert knowledge (कुत्सन-प्रावीण्ययोः ) 


otherwise, it will be Nagara, and the example given to illustrate this point `` 


18 नाग ब्राह्मणा;..- Does. it- show that N&zara Brahmanas were known to 
Kasika ? br nes ct enc 
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Vatsyayana has got nothing to say of the people of Magadha. 
In his days, Magadha was still a great country and not extinct 
like Pañcāla, and its capital was still the greatest city in India. 
There is, therefore, no reason why Vatsyayana should not men- 
tion the characteristics of the people of Magadha, as he has 

- done with regard to those of other parts of India. It is argued 
by some (who favour the theory of Vatsyayana being a man 
of Pataliputra himself), that he did not like to calumniate his 
own people by expatiating on their sexual abuses. But this 
argument cannot hold, inasmuch as our author has not every- 
where enumerated mere defects or abuses, but has, not unoften, 
delineated simple and faultless customs and habits without the 
least suggestion of any evil in them. It was open to him to 
bring out the good points in their character, as he has done in 
the case of the men and women of Gauda. We cannot think 
of any other reason than personal ignorance of the country of | 
Magadha and its people for this omission on the part of Vatsya- 
yana. MM.’ Harapras&d Sastri has pointed out that in the 
introduction to the Harsacarita, Bana who belonged to the - 
 Vatsyayana-gotra says that his ancestors dwelt at some place 
in Magadha and hence he has argued that all the Vatsyayanas 
in literature must have belonged to the same country’. This. 
is a large generalisation which it is hard to accede to. There 
are Brahmins of the Sandilya-gotra now in Bengal; it would 
hardly be a sane conclusion to derive from this fact that all the 
Sandilyas that lived at any time in India were Bengalees, that 
the author of the Sandilya-sütras, for example, hailed from . 
Bengal. Our Vatsyayana was separated from Banabhatta by 
about four centuries, and according to the findings of the Maha- 
mahopàdhyàya himself, by not less than six. Is it not rather : 
rash to imagine that thay belonged to the same family located 
in the same spot for these many hundreds of years? 


Now, we observe tLat though Vatsyayana possesses more 
or less knowledge of all parts of India, yet he appears to have 
been acquainted more thoroughly with South-Western India 
than with the other portions. Of the country from Rajputana 
to the south up to the Konan coast, he speaks of almost all 
the various provinces and peoples. For example, he speaks of 
Avanti and Malava (i e. Eastern and Western Milava), 
Aparanta, Lata, Saurastra, Vidarbha, Maharastra, etc., he men- 


236 Magadhan Literature, p. 73 ft. 


* 
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tions twice the Vatsagulmakas cf Berar and the Andhras and- 


the Abhiras are mentioned again and again, and he treats them 
with a wealth of detail which is not observed in his delinea- 
tion of the peoples in other parts of India. Of the countries to 
the North-West he speaks of ihe people of Sindh and the 
Panjab and of some customs of the Bahlika country or Bactria. 
The people in the South he knows only as the Daksinatyas and 
their country as Daksinapatha and he once mentions the 
Dr&vidas aud only incidentally & Colaraja. The people, in the 
East he speaks of as the Pracyas,'the Eastern people though 
he seems to know the Gaudas ani makes a collective mention 
of Vangangakalinga in one passage. He does not, as we have 
seen, even once speak of Magacha, nor does he notice any 
characteristics of the people of its capital, and of the entire 
country from Magadha to Rajputana he has very little to say. 
Once only he speaks of the Madhzadeáa and once each of the 
Saurasenas, Saketa and Ahicchat-a. 


This meagre mention of the sountries of the central and 


eastern portions of Northern Indis and the detailed description. 


of the customs of Western India makes it abundantly clear 
that Vatsydyana had personal knowledge of the western 


portion alone, and that his information about the eastern regions: 


was derived probably from the works of his predecessors like the 
treatise on the Vaisika section cf the science of Eroties by 
Dattaka of Pataliputra. That Vatsyanyana belonged to Western 
India may also be guessed from the fact that he makes a large 
number of quotations from Apastamb’as Grhyasütra?" as we 
have shown elsewhere, and it is known that the Vedic school of 
the Apastambins flourished in Western India, specially in the 


land of the Andhras. है) 


237 Journal of the Depit. of Letters, ‘Jal. Univ., vol. iv. p. 96 ff. 
238 Bühler, Apastamba Dkarmasttra, Introduction, p. xxxiii 


OBSERVATIONS ON HEMACANDRA’S 
J DESTNAMAMALA 
BY 
P. L. VAIDYA 


Since the publication of Hemacandra’s Destnàmamalà 
(DNM) edited by Richard Pischel and Dhanapàlà's Paiyalacchi 
(PL) by Bühler very few scholars seem to have occupied them- 
selves with the study of these works and problems suggested by 
them. To the student of literary Prakrits a careful study of 
these books and of contributions to the study of the desi words 
by Buehler is essential, but to the student of modern vernacu- 
lars their complete mastery is indispensable. A word-index of 
Prakrit words found in these books, in Prakrit grammars! and 
elsewhere is 8 necessary preparation for this kind of work, and 
I beg to announce my intention to undertake it. 


In this paper I propose to give some observations on the desi 
lexicons preceding Hemacandra’s Desinamamala, the Meaning 
of the term 068, and a list of genuine desi words from DNM 
preserved in Marathi and its dialects. A similar study of DNM 
words preserved in other Indian vernaculars is a desideratum, 
and it is with the hope that some one from other parts of India 
would come forward to undertake the -task that I offer these. 
observations. . 

- Hemacandra’s DNM or Rayanavali is, like many of his A 
other works, not an original work, but, based upon a large num- 
ber of desi lexicons to which the author of DNM has often re-. 
ferred. He gives his reasons in DNM, i, 3-4 for writing a new 
lexicon : his predecessors were unsystematic, their works were. 
nothing but a bundle of desi words without classification ; they. 
often give wrong meaning; while his work is systematic, arrang- 
ing words alphabetically, according to the number of syllables, 
according as having one or many significations. There seems 
however another reason for his writing DNM, viz., to refute and 
discard the work of another lexicographer whose name even - 


1 Sir G. Grierson has recently published his monograph on Prakrit ” 
DhStvSdedas (Memoirs of Asiatic Society of Bengal, VIII, No. 2,1924). 
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he does not mention. I give be.ow a list of lexicons or lexico» 
graphers mentioned by H enacenda (H). ` = 


1. An Anonymous lexicogzapher : H has once made very 
cutting remarks on his work as giving wrong and unautho- 
rised meanings of desi words. or instance, under viii, 17, the 
word samucchan!, broom, is ciscussed, and H observes :— 
यस्तु ' वद्धणिअं जाण समुच्छणिं च बहुआरिअं तह य ' इति पाठं इषया वद्धाणिसमुच्छणि- 
शब्दौ वधूपयायत्वेन eure, स बहुआर शद्वाविरलब्धों ageing संमार्जनीवाचक नावः 
गच्छति, तथैव च लक्ष्यमुपलक्षयाति । .........तंदेवे बहुदेशीपयीलोचनेन eto. And 
again under viii, 28, यस्त्वेतौ सिद्धिपिण्डिकावाचकावाह स देश्यन्तंरानभिज्ञो: भ्रान्त 
एव. The language of this anonymous lexicon is Prakrit, but it 
is clear that the lexicographer referred to in viii, 17, is different 
from Devaraja ( see below ), as the views of these two do not 


agree. 


9, Abhimanacihna is mentioned five times in DNM : 1,144; 
vi, 93; vii, 1; viti, 12 (twica); and viii 17. He seems to have. 
written his lexicon in Prak-it sitras with a commentary in 
Sanskrit, Svavrtti, giving illustrations in verse of the meanings, 
of words‘in a manner similar to shat of DNM. His work (sütras 
and commentary) seems to have been further commented upon 
by Pádolükhala, mentioned once in DNM, viii, 12, and referred, 
to in i, 144; and vi, 93. Asoorcing to H Padolikhala did not 
correctly understand the Abhimànacihnasütra; his explana- 
tions were often rash and unwarranted and ran contrary to the: 
meanings that Abhimanacikna himself gave in his own com: 
mentary. I know no other work either of Abhimanacihna or 
of Padolikhala. m a 


3, Avantisundarl is mentioned only twice in DNM: i81 
and i, 157. The first of these references is found in PL as "inda- 
maho komaro”. This lady may 2e the wife of the poet Rajage- 
khara and as such she took initiative in the representation ‘of 
the Karpüramafijarl on the stage (vide Karpüramafijarl i, 11.) 
It appears that she wrote the lex:con in Sanskrit and illustrated 
the same by verses probably of her own composition. I hear of! 


no other work of this lady. l 


4. Devaraia issmentioned by name three times in DNM 

vi, 58; vi, 72, where H and Jlopála on one hand and Devaraja: 
on the other do not agree; and viii, 17. The quotation “avaria-, 
mahlvatthü purohado 0818110 {aha ya” under vi, 15, seems 

- to be from Devaraja’s work. Here the meaning of purohada is 


being discussed ;—H and Gopála on the one. hand and Devaraja! 
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and Satavahana on the other hold divergent views. According 
to H and Gopala purohada means uneven,visama,while according 
to Devarijs and Satavahana it means courtyard ; Dhanapala in 

. PL reads parohada, “ ghearavadayam parohadam,” and I find in 
Vajjalagga ( Bibliotheca India edition) verses 928 ; 524; 525; 
926 ; 327, the same parohada, which is preserved in the same 
sense in Marathi as paradem, parasüm, and paradüm. H gives 
padohara in the same sense. Again, under viii, 1, there is a 
probable reference to Devar&ja where H and Devar&ja agree 
while Gopala differs from them. All these references to Deva- 
raja and likely quotations from his work are in Prakrit, He 
seems to have arranged his lexicon according to topics. Of vi 
72, gokulaprakarane. 


3. Dhanapala is mentioned five times in DNM: i, 141 ; iii, 
22 iv, 30; vi, 101; and viiii7. This Dhanapāla seems to be 
different from Dhanapala, the author of Paiyalacchl, as none of 
the DNM references could be traced to that work. In i, 141 
DNM has üsaiya which is not found in PL; what we find in PL 
is usaliya in the sense of horripilated and üsavia in the sense 
of uddhamkaya, raised. One might say that this reference to’ 
PL is due — apart from its inaccuracy — to the confusion of 
words in the mind of H. The second reference is iii, 22 about 
the meaning of cunaya, which word is not at all mentioned in 
PL. Again, in iv, 30 DNM has nimela and Dhanapala, accord- 
ing to H, has nimela ; but PL gives neither nimela nor nimela, 
In vi, 101 DNM has bhamaso, while Dhanapsla, according to H, 
has bhamaso. But PL has got bhamiso as in DNM and the 
metre of PL would not admit bhamaso. And lastly the word 
samucchani in viii, 17 could not be traced to PL. The lexicon 
of Dhanapala referred to by H is” thus different from PL. It 
appears from the quotation under viii, 17 that Dhanapala of H 
wrote his work in Prakrit. i 
; 6. Drona is mentioned four times in DNM: 1, 18; i, 50; 
vi, 7 and viii, 17 where he is called dronacarya and a quotation 
from his lexicon seems to be given. His work is in Prakrit. 


l 7. Gopāla seems to be a very promonent lexicographer of 
desi words and as such his work has been largely drawn upon 
by H. His lexicon appears to be written in Sanskrit, and the 
work much more exhaustive than that of any other lexico- 
grapher. In my opinion all references in DNM preceded by yad 
aha and followed by a quotation in Sanskrit are from the work 
„of Gopala. Jf this is true, Gopila refers in his work to the 
9 


re 
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views.of Samba in ii, 48 and of Rahulaka in iv,-4. ` In iv, 4,:the > 
‘word tola is under discussion; H and Rahulaka give it thé - 
meaning oflocust or grasshoprer, while all others say it is 
goblin. In Marathi tol by itself is locust and tolbhairav may 
have originally the sense of gotlin. Gopala is mentioned by 
namein DNM: i225; i91; i,45; 11,82; iii,47; vi,26; vi,98; vi.72 

-vii,2; vii,76; viii,l and viii,17. It is needless to give the likely 
references to Gopila as they are numerous ya 


8. Rihulaka is mentioned only once, in iv,4,in a quota- 
tion probably from ihe lexicon cf Gopala, 


9, Samba also is mentioned only once in ii,48, in a quota- 
tion probably from the work of Gopala. 


.. Silanka is mentioned three times in DNM: ii, 20; 
vi. 96;-and viii, 40, It is not.olear whether H refers to :a lexi- 
con of Silànka or to the explanations of Prakrit words that he 
has given in his commentaries on the Jain Scriptures 


- IL’ Satav&hana is mentionad seven-times in DNM: iti,41 i 
vdl;vbi5; vil8; vi,19: vijll2; and vi,125. He is certainly a 

"lexicographer. The word jambus in iii41, for instance mean- 
ing wineglass or caraf of wine does not at all occur in the 
Saptasataka of Hala, and therefore we cannot say that the ré- 
ferences in DN M are to the Sap;aSataka. I have no further in- 
formation to give on this writer. 


12. Padaliptacdrya mentioned only once under i 2, seems 
to be the oldest of desi lexicographers as H’s reference to him 
suggests. Amongst so many lexizographers mentioned in DNM. 
it is Padalipta — and only once Drona under viii,17 — that is 
raised to the dignity of an ācārya. Padalipta wrote his work 
without any system. According to H his work was a promis: 
cuous collection of desi words affording no facility of reference 
or of recollection. His work however, is not discarded by H 
The language of the lexicon canmot be determined as no [quota- 
_ tions from his work are found ir DNM 


: Hemacandra in DNM i,3-4 axplains the scope of his work 
in this manner: ‘ Those words which I have not treated in (my) 
‘grammar, those thát are not known (to have a particular mean- 
‘ing ) in Sanskrit literature, and those whose (sense) could not 
be determined by the process of she gauni laksana, are put tó- 
gether as desi words here. If we speak of words known to each 
and every provincial language the desi words would grow in- 
finite; and therefore, we call thcse words desi that are frequeni- 
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ly found in the ancient Prakrit literature; On account of the 
: limitations the H put upon himself in omitting words treated in 
his grammar, DNM as a lexicon of desi words remains incom- 
plete ; on the other hand, many of the so called desi words 
could be traced to their Sanskrit originals; and further, if we 
are prepared to apply some of the recognised philological: pro- 
cesses, free exercise of the szience of Semantics and of the funs 
ctions of laksan& and vyaijana, I think over 75 per cent 
words in DNM would cease to be desi.! The question of the re- 
maining words stands on a different footing altogether They 
are the genuine desi worcs. The principle source of these 
. words would, of course, be the old Maharastri or the Marathi 
language of the greater Manarastra, with which H seems to be 
well acquainted. It is however, very likely that the old Maha: 
ràstrl might have adapted words from other Indian languages, 
principally from the Dravidian languages. Again,the genuiné 
desi words may not all have been preserved by the modern 
vernaculars ; some might be obsolete; some preserved in two 
languages even of different families; and some might have 
been adapted by writers of elassical Sanskrit. I. would there- . 
fore, call those words desi that could not show even the rémo- 
test connection with genuine Sanskrit words and are exclusive- 
ly found in Prakrit literature. - - 


The words in DNM may be classified under the following 
groups :— 


1. Words that may be traced in Sanskrit literature in the 
given sense (transformation under some recognised philological 
process ):— e.g, ahivinna, aihara (acirabha), asiaa (&yasika), 
khuluhs (gulpha ) 


2. Words that may be traced to their Sanskrit.origin but. 
not in the sense in which they are used in Prakrit (extention of ` 
sense under Semantics ):— eg, aruna (kamala), gahavai 
( candra ) : 


3. ‘Sanskrit words with Prakrit - terminations: — e. g.. 
ekkagharilla, kadilla, thenillia, upphandola, - ._ cA 


4.. Prakrit words "m x j 
5. Prakrit words with -sanskyit ‘prefixes : — e, ह. chill& 
ucchilla, phesa-upphesa, cFalli—ucchallia, bukka-ubbukka, © 


1. See Dr. Gune's Introduccion to Bharisayattakeha,. page 65-66... 4 ia 
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6; Prakrit words with Sanskrit terminations :-— e.g. anna, 
m., anni, f. 


7. Prakrit words witk Praxrit terminations :— e.g., khatta 
—khattikka, goni—gonikka, ghara—gharillt. 


8. Prakrit and Sansirit words in compound : — e. g. 
khodapajjal!, gayasaulla. 


Iam giving in an appendix the list of H's desi words from 
DNM which have been preserve] in Marathi and its dialects 
that I have been able to trace upto now. It therefore has no 
claim to be exhaustive, but is given here only to show what 
kind of work scholars of modern Indian vernaculars might 
fruitfully undertake. Mr. Toda-mall, Ilearn from Prof Jacobi, 
has traced about 100 words to Panjabi & its dialects. It is to: 
be regretted that his paper has not yet seen the light of the day. 


,, Desi B Marathi Desi Marathi 
अक्का — अक्का anzia — उलथापालथा 
अप्प — in अप्पा, a fani- उब्भालण (adi- 
liar term of ad- fadle) — उभळर्णे > हे 
dressing father उंबरपुप्फ(अद्भत) - Savi फूल E 
अड — आड a well may gaz — उंबरा \ 
be dirived from उलुउंडिअ — ओलाडणें, वलांडणें Y 
अवट -ggg — उरफाटें, उफराटें | 
अण्णभ — अण्णा (probably 
T s FAT ठ 
Tamil ) udi 
l wu — उसण (ndi) 
SM उ ऊसअ — उसे, उशी 
Y र्ट PN x 
cS panies ; wes — उसळणें 
— आरडाओरड कणे 
m. आर ster a 
USD Mies x Gsm ओइढण . — ओढणी ( उत्तरीय ) 
इह्लीर — इरलें, REED Seay -- ओरपणें, ओरबाडणें 
उवकुर्डी 7 उकिरडा ओली — ओळ 
sE — उजाड ओविअ — ओंवणें (may be 
aki — ओझरते (पहाणें) ; from अप ) 
उडिद — उडीद ओसरिआ ~ ओसरी 
sg" — sem (zx)? , WIE - — अघाडा, आघाडा 
उंबर (बहु) "~ उंबर Coll.Marafhi कच्छर — कचरा ( केर ) 
उंबी — sif Eu — कट्यार 
उल्लू णा se), उलट RE — किरट 


उत्तिरिविडी — उतरंड (भांड्यांची) करोडी — किरडूं 
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Deal... Marathi: 
कल्होछ 0७, “~~ काळवड in Marathi 
कसई .~ कसई (चार) & kind 

of wild grass: 
कंपड ~+ कावडी (वाला ) 
काइली - == काहील, ( कढई) 
काहार — कहार 
fasst — कवाड़ 
कुकुला (नववधू ) ~ as in कुकुलें (बाळ) 
$8 “कोड : 
कुम्मणं. — कोमणें; कोमेजणें 
कुर्कुरिअ॑ "¬ कुरकूर 
कुर्ल ` -- कुरळ ( कॅस ), कुरळे 
Hee — कोल्हा 
dne — कोळसा? कोलीत? 
alg ( नगर) — कोट as in बाणंकोंट 

etc. 
alia — कोठिंबा, कोठंबी- 
BAS — कोथळा, कोथळी 
कोलिअ — कोळी, a spider 
कोलित्त — कोलीत 
SEH . , I 
ane — खाटीक 
स्वडक्की — खिडकी 
खड़ा — खझ 
खाजिअ — खिजवणें 
खप्पर ( रूक्ष ) — खापर, खरपुडलेला 
खराडिअ — खरडणें - 
खवलिअः = खवळलेला 
खाइआ (परिखा)- खाई 
fafsrer — खिजवणें 
gau: -5 (आं)खूड 
So — खोट 
खुपा — खोपटी 
खोड (पज्ञाली) — खोड ( areri ) 
aslana खोळ (-घोंगडीची ) 
mt '' — घागर 
गडयडी — गडगडाट 
गढ — गड, गढी 
गंडीरी _ = गंडेरी ( उंसाची ) 
गवत्त ` ` “>*गवत l 


-R 


De&t Marathi 
गंजा (सुराशृह )— as in गांजा 
aster — गुदगुल्या (करणें) 
गाणी — गवाणी may be from. 
गवादनी 
गेंड — भिंडा 
गोअला — गोवळीण, गवळीण, 
गवळण 
गोआलिआ — गोगलगाय (a snail) 
गोरंफिडी — घोरपड ` 
- गोवर — गोवर ` 
गोंडी ( मंजरी) — गोंडा 
घग्घर — घागरा . 
घारी — घार 
घोसाली — घोसाळी (वेल) 
aq — ardt 
चवेडी — 'चवड a heap. 
HT — चांग, चांगलें 
चाउल , — चावल (तांदूळ ) 
चास — तास ( नांगराचा ) 
Fras — चिखल 
चिलिचि Gde— चिलचिलीत,. fme 
चिकौत 
चिरि (रिं)चिरा — चिरचीर 
aa ` ¬ चोज 
चुंभळ } E 
चुप्पलिअ  — चोपडलेलें 
चुंचुली . = चूळ (भरणे) | 
चुडा . 
añ — साय (दुधावरची ) 
छिण्णाळ-ली — शिनळ, Rea, छिनाल, 
छिंड,छेंडा -_ e 
छेत्तर — fa शित्तर _ 
Ses m — — शेळी 
जडिअ — जडित as in रत्नजडित 
जगडिअ — झगडणें 
जाडी — झाडी 
जोण्णलिआ -- जोंधळा 
जोवारी 


= ज्वारी 


i 
e 
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Desi . Marathi Dell. . Marathi: 
झडी — झड ( पावसाची ) qui — ताग, तागा ... 
झरअ — झारेकरी, झाळेकरी qd . — af, तट्या 
झलझलिआ  — झोळी - तडफडिअ — तडफड 
झंखर ““ढाकर - (in Vajja- तडमड . — तळमळ i 
lagga dat) तडवडा .. — तरवड (8 kind. of 
l (झाडाचें खोड) tree) d 
झंपणी ~झांपणी,पापणी(डोळ्याची- ag —तळें X 
झंपिअ — ai तुणअ (वाद्य ) = तुणतुणे x 
झाड ~~ झाड ds — dis 
E — झूट ( from अजुष्ट ? ) da | — दोंद, दोंदील, तुंदिल 
झुंझुंमुसय — gud, YEA, ga- a 
फूस mt = (अ)-थाग 
— चेंडू थरहरिअ = थरथरणे 
aen झोळी . Wo थवा .. 
करे ee Sa z = Is ठाकोली 
टिक — fie, टीक, टिकली, 7 
त तीट . दवर(तन्तु) ~ दोरा ^ 
टोल — टोळ (locust) टोळ दार — दोरा 
(HA) ' दुंदुमिअ 7 दुमदुमणें' 
डळ — ढलपी _. ` दुद्धिणी = दुधाणी ` 
sa — डावा दुंबवत्ती 7 — BS in gat 
डाली -"डाहाळी . दोग्ग =¬ दोघें - - 
. हाव -- डावा (हात) दोर — दोर, दोरा 
ek T डिरी, डिंगरी p= dr 
डंगर — डोंगर agi erat 
इर —9 . ` छो. पाडी ee 
डोळ डोळा TA eh 
za — झांकग्री t ^ यडाली ~ Weg ? 
dan — ढेकूण पडिच्छिआ — पाडशी ( म्हेसः) : 
Req — ढीग (coll)? पत्तल (कुश) — पातळ ` 
teu -- ढेकूण पत्थारी — पथारी 
a — i i nee — परीट ; | 
sg dido (atte) = mafra stirname?: 


णण्ण (ज्येष्ठ) — नाना a term of 
address to the नाली (बन्ध ). — पाळ ( तळ्याची.) 


pesa elder brother Ræ ` FRA, पिळ 5 
णमासेअ : Raga — पिसाळलेला l 
णवसिअ } ZIN घुप्फा — फुई ( coll. Mara- : 
णिज्ज — निजणें - .., thi) l 


Qu RE. Se  -- परदा, पुर, परस... 


Observations on Hemacandra's Desinimamülà, yA 


Debi Marathi 
पॅडलिअ — पेंडोळें, भेंडोळी, NIS 
. fex (304) — det ' ` 
पोउअ ( करी- 
mA) =¬ पोहो ( शेणाचा) 
ae ¬ पोट . | 
ales — पोटळी 
. पोत्ती = पोत ( कांचेचे. मणी ) 
फड  .  — फडा ( सापाची) 
$e  ' --फों फो (शब्द) 
Aet ~ ~ बकबक, भकभक 
aq (प्रिता) .— बाप 
quer : E क NT बरू, बोरू ` 
'-बाउल्ली , — बावली, बाहुली 
gat (ais) — बुक्की 
बेड़ा ... — aeu) 
RES ^ ~ बोकड 
बोड (तरुण ) — बोड्या (in. Kon- 
व , kana) 
Sm -:“- बोडणें (मिशा ) . 
छ -... ` -- बोल 
भव्व 60o0— भावा, भाचा. 
भंडण — भांडण 
wea — भरकरणें 
AS 7: भ्याड 
wee .. — माकड ` 
मग्ग ant, भग 
AM MM 
मम्मी, मामा, _ z 
मामी. ant 
KWA. as in मळवट 
' महअर — महार 
मंगुस, सुग्गस, 
gus “मुंगूस ` | 
मासुरी — मिसूर, मिसरूड ` ` 
सुअंगी — pit € 
मेहुणिआ — मेहुणी 
— qe 


` ग्प्फडिआ 


^or वारि 


Desi Marathi 
रंजण ` — रांजण 
: रिग्ग ( प्रवेश )-— रीग, रीघ 
& — 
Web “रू ( कापूस ) 
र्वी — wa झाड 
' ` खेलिआ — iq 
Tz . "रोट, रोटी 
. WARS — लांकूड 


लसक (तंरुक्षीर) — as in लस 


Sic — लोड ( तकया ) 
Ja — az 
"वड — वाडी, आवाड 
वडाली — पडळ 
वणवा — वणवा 
बददल — वादळ 
वरअ — वरी, व्या 
वरइअ — वरी, वन्या 
. बहोल ~ — ओहोळ, de 
बेग ` ¬ वांगें 
de | — वठलेला 
वाडंतर — as in वाडी 
वाडी - वाडी 
— वारीक (a barber) 
बाहली — aiziz(in konkana) 
qoi — वेल 
सइज्झ — शेज, शेजारी 4 
सरली (चीरिका)-- सरडी ( कागदाची ): ^ 
asa -- सांपडणें 
ˆ सांलंकी aza 
«ger (शाखा) सावली 
सेवाल . ' — शेवाळ 
` हइ ` -7 हाड 
हलबोळ . — गलबला 
हल्लिअ — हलणें, हालणें 
— हुंडा? 


gat (पण) 


HINDU THEORIES OF PUNISHMENT. 
a BY H UE 
7, N. C. GANGULY, M. A. 
Daráana-$üsrri, Calcutta. | 


. Punishment is in reality tke operation of danda whenever 
and wherever it is needed as retribution, restraint and reforma- 
tion. It is thus a logical corollary of the doctrine of danda (or 
the power of the state), being tae measure of its actions. Al- 
though in its earlier phases it if 'naturally mixed up with reli- 
gion and morality; when law itself participated in the same 
character, its significance and force are never lost to view. 

‘ In fact, its function is seen clearly even in its most rudimen- 
tary form. Its 8&cerdotal aspect is none~the-less important 
which connected it closely with religion and morality, for even 
to-day “most exalted moralists would have preferred to reserve 
punishment to God and to treat crime as sin”.! This religious 
attitude had much greater impcrtance to man in his early days 
in determining his ideas and explaining them as well. 


1 PUNISHMENT AS RETRIBUTION. 


` In the Vedic times punishment was retribution from above 
| ‘forthe ‘transgressions of men. Instances are profuse in the 
Rgveda illustrating the simplest conception of punishment, 
self-evident as the effect of evil ections, unavoidable and experi- 
enced at every step, for-breaking the laws of the gods and going 
against the moral order upheld Ey them. A few lines are given 
below to show how directly purishment is connected with the 
wrath of the gods, 


f “Whatever ordinance of thine, 
. God, Varuna, we violat», 
. As human beings day by day, 
- Yet to the*stroke subject us not, 
Death-dealing of the angry one, 


११४ 


The wrath of the incensed one”. 


1 Vinogradoff, ‘“‘Common-Senssin Law”, y. 243. 
.9 Rgveda, Y, 25, 1-3,— Gris wold'a Religion of the Rgveda p. 126. 
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"Whatever wrong against the heavenly race we do, 
Being men, O Varuna, whatever law, 

Of thine we have broken through thoughtlessness, 
For that transgression do not injure us, O God"? 


The retributory idea was extended to all mishaps and 
calamities, and it was natural for them to assign them all to the ` 
supernatural working in and through the natural Kaegi says, 

the hymns strongly prove how deeply the prominent minds in 
the people were persuaded that the external ordinances of the 
rülers of the world were as inviolable in mental and moral 
matters 8s in the realm of nature and that every wrong act, 
even the unconscious, was punished and the sin expiated''.* 


_ Another way of ascribing punishment to God is the trial 
by ordeal which is a system partly religious and partly politi- 
cal. It presupposes the conviction that all guilt is punishment 
by God while innocence is vindicated. In place of the inflic- 
tion of punishment through human agenoy it is left to divine 
judgment; the human part is to force the offender to take the 
trial by ordeal in default of other methods to suit the circum- 

ue According to Ludwig! its forms may be, as in the 

gveda, by fire, water and single combat, or by red hot iron 
Ki. e. hatchet) as in ‘the: Atharvaveda. Weber also holds the 
same view 


(a) “Let not the wood ten times piled up consume me 
(b) “The most maternal streams have not devoured me 
(c) “When Tritna would cleave my head asunder 
The dasa wounded his own breast and shoulders”,” 
(d) “Felled with a hatchet the man who marred this 
my plan and purpose”. 


The above are examples of the trial in the Vedic period 
but more exhaustive treatment is met with in the law-books, 
where it is called "the divine test” in the language of Yajfia- 
valkya. Any man refusing to take it, if charged with crime, 
established his own guilt prima facie. Apastamba, Yajfiavalkya 


8 Ibid, VII, 89, 5. Ibid, p. 126. . 

4 Kaegi, Rgveda, (18६6), p. 18 

5 Der Rgveda, IV. p, 44 

6 Referred to in Grifith's Translation of the Atharvaveda, Part, 
I. p. 55 

7 Rgveda, I, 158, 4-5, p. 210, Griffith’s Trans. 

8 Atharvaveda, II, 12, 3, p. 55, Griffith’s Trans. 
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and Visnu recognise this method of trial and punishment by 
means of fire, water, poison, balance and sacred libation.? 

Yajfiavalkya applies it “in case of very serious crimes, when 

the accused agrees to accept the punishment, if his complaint 
is not proved", Vignu gives very careful directions as to the 

time and circumstances for the application of such tests". 

Narada is for assigning each जी these tests to each of the 

castes, e. g. “a pitcher to a Brahmana, fire to a Ksatriya, water 

to a Vaisya and poison to a Sidm”, The balance is said to 

be particularly for women and the weak and the diseased”, . 
Manu recognises only two ordeals". 


7 Even so late an age as that of Sukra has taken notice of- 
the trial by Ordeal in an earnestly systematic fashion and in 
spite of the scientific procedure cf the Sukra-Niti-on many pro- 
blems of society and the state, tkis chance vindication of guilt 
and innocence, as the case may 2e, has been mentioned as an 
alternative method. ‘When yuiti (right argument) fails, the 
divya sadhana (ordeal) has to be used in the investigation of 
cases", Again, it is said that ‘When no human evidence is 
, coming forward, the ordeal migkt be prescribed there, and also 
in such cases as offences committed in solitary places, at the 
time of night, or in inner appari ments,.........and where E 
fact is denied completely”. Bat the general tendency is to 
depend on regular evidence, anc it is perhaps due to Sukra's 
own scientific attitude. He has consequently put down the 
conditions that— 


“Tf one party would urge human evidence and the other 
party divine, the kirg should accept the human, 
not the divine”™. 


Or— - 
"Tf there be human evidence which covers only a part 
of the case, even that is to be accepted; not the 


, 9 Kpastambs, II. 2. 3., Yajnavilkya Sambita, H, p. 80, Viggu 
Samhita, 1X, p. 841. i 

10 Ydaifiavalkya, II. p. 80. 

11 Vishnu, IX, p. 841. | 

12 Quoted in Dutt's Yajñavalkya. (Trans) p. 80. 

13 Visnu, IX, p. 842. ` 

14 Camb. Hist. of Ind., p. 282. 

15 Sukra-Niti, p. 203. - 

I6 Ibid; p. 207. 

17 Ibid, or 


uc 
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divine, though that covers the full ground, notwith- 
standing men urging 11715, 
And lastly— 
“An ordeal is to be prescribed to the accused only, for 
that is so said in the Sruti, and never shall a Judge 


order an accused to go through any one of the 
ordeals’ 


It is said that the gods take to it in difficulty®. According to 
Sukra, the forms are eight in number, i. e., ordeal may be 


applied in eight ways, viz., fire, poison, water, vessel, virtue, 


8, rice and oaths The description of how these are em- 
yed for the purpose of the ordeal and the faith on which 
ge are based do not help the theory of punishment. 


As to the application of the different forms of ordeal, fire is 


Jor theft of one thousand, poison for one fourth less, balance 


for one third less, water for half the amount, virtue and rice 
for half the preceding amount, rice for one eighth, oaths for one 


sixth. Special consideration is shown ‘according to the class 
of the accused.”# 


The similarity between the Eastern and the Western 
methods regarding trials of this kind is noteworthy. It was 


‘called the “ judgment of God” in old England and hinged on 


the event of the denial of guilt.” Compurgation has not been 
emphasised in the Hindu codes. 


Punishment in its purely political application was by no 
means wanting in the Vedic period, the prineiple being to all 
intents and purposes a probable development out of that of re- 
tribution as above. The reference to wergeld, or ( vaira-deya Y* 
proves the payment of compensation as the more’ practical 
method within human power. , If is the counterpart of damage, 
and as such is of paramount importance to the method and 
principle of punishment. Prof. Basu has argued by analogy, 
on the authority of Stubbs,” of wergeld “as the successor of 


18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid., p. 205. 

20 Sukra-Niti, p. 203. ¢ 
,21 Ibid, p. 204. : 

22 Ibid, p. 205 

28 Gardiner’s History of England, p. 32. 

24 Rgveda, V. 61, 8. Gr. Trans. Also Camb. Hist. of Ind. p. 97, 
25 Const. Hist. of England, Vol. I. p. 85. 
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direct personal revenge, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
mn limited by the interference of the king’. Yet nothing 
beyond a mere causal connection between offence and due 
punishment is found in the penal processes of this early age. 
In later Sanskrit the word deya became, technical and meant 
legal liability in the law-books. Thieves were also known 
and punished,” but the underlying principle is not at all clear. 
Debts were as well forced io be repaid, though the punishment 
for non-payment and its character are not known"? 


Manu is quoted by Sir VW. Jcnes to show the retributive 
character of punishment in ancieut India Law” in these lines; 
“ with whatever a low-born man shall assault or hurt a supe- 

rior, even that member of his mus; be slit or cut more or less in 
proportion to the injury”. Jt is similar to the Jewish law of 
“an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth"?! Helmes calls this 
Mosaic equation between offence end punishment “instinctive 


११ 3. 


and ingrained in human nature’. 


In the Mahabharata pun:shmant as retribution is represen- 
ted practically in Jewish perfecticn, and if is also condemned 
as the lower method. “ To pain when pained, to take revenge 
on him who takes revenge, to retaliate when struck (even by 
superiors), to do harm in return fcr harm” are items of retri- 
butive judgment recorded in the great Epic.” But it is spoken 
of in the same breath as “ conduct which being followed (by 
men) would destroy the whole world and bring forth unright- 
eousness ”” The epic motive o? punishment becomes after 
this one quite different from the retributive idea. As a neces- 
sity for up-keeping the state, or im other words, society as a 
‘whole, its implications are en:irely separate. 


2. PUNISHMENT AS EXPIATION. 


The washing away of sins was also believed to be possible. 
This was also a part of the action of the supernatural and as 


26 Indo-Aryan Polity, p. 99. 

21 Rgveda, ViI, 86,5 Gr. Tr. 

28 Indo-Aryan Polity, p. 101. 

29 Institutes of Hindu Law, p 192. 

30 Manu-Sarhhitz, VIII, 280; also Gautama, XII, 1, 
31 Exod. 21,22. 

82 Common Law, p. 45. 

98 Vana-Parva, 29, p, 207. 

34 Ibid. ^ 
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such if is more religious than political in any sense, Puri- 


- —ficatory water is spoken of in the following verse— 


" Whatever sin is found in me, whatever evil I have 
thought, 


i 


K If I have lied or falsely sworn, waters remove it far 


from me,” 


It is supposed that this removed the guilt of the misdeed 
and the doer was then left free. A similar idea is that of expia- 
tion for sin or guilt which had great influence on later litera- 
ture. A passage in illustration is added below— 

“ Honour us in the present days, O Indra, 
For hostile men are making ezpiation.”?? 


At about this time, it ought to be noticed, other practices 
were developing as ways to magical virtues, “Fasting and 
abstinence were regarded as means of attaining various super- 
natural powers"? 


When laws were codified and customs and traditions were 
1 reduced to principles, purification and expiation played 

e most abnormally important part. Hopkins has described 
nature of this process in a few pithy and short sentences. 
ancient times punishment for crimes was inflicted by 

ine judgment or directly by the king or through penance 
imposed by the priest ............ There seem to be here an amal- 
gamation of earlier priestly jurisprudence with later legal 
practice. Originally the penance was inflicted by the king at 
the behest of the priest.” = The law-books give minute details 
of numberless ceremonies, penances and purificatory rites pres- 
cribed for various forms of religious, social and political 
offences, but all inextricably mixed up together, for they all 
meant sinning of some sort and therefore fell under a single 
highest genus. Its political aspect as crime or secular law- , 
breaking peeped out of the masses of quasi-religious injunc- 
tions bearing on custom and tradition, sometimes explaining 
or reinforcing them. , Hence the peculiarly Hindu theory of 
punishment is that it purifies sin. Punishment when rightly 
and justly administered is considered to absolwe the offender of 


85 Rgveda, X, 8. Gr. Trans. 

36 Rgveda, VII, 28, 4. Griffith’s Trans. 

97 Radhakrishnan, Ind. Ph'losophy, p. 111. 
88 Ethics of India, pp. 112-113. 
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the sin attached to his acte This thought is common to the 
prominent law-givers and the Mahābhārata. 

For expiation through purishment the king is to be appro- 
ached as the proper and recognised inflictor of condign punish- 
ment. It is this punishment which has the effect of purifying 
sin. The Mahabharata says “ the king should free them (the 
people) from sin by punishing them according to law (righteous- 
ness)"? Besides this, Yajfiavalkya enjoins that “ a person (in 
case of stealing) should make cver to the king a mace, proclaim- 
ing his own misdeeds. Killed or saved, he attains purifica- 
tion "1% It is confirmed -by Apastamba*' and Manu,” Usàna,? 
and Sarhvarta ; and in the last two probably as the general 
procedure for all offence. The last two authorities also pres- 
cribe other kinds of severe perances under such a case. 

The Epic accepts this law” and has recorded the exemplary 
conduct of two ascetic brotkers Sankha and Likhita before 
king Sudyumna. Likhita ate some fruits from the A of 
Sankha without his permission, and this constituted theft in 
the conscience of the ascetic brothers. Likhita went to th 
king Sudyumna, according to his elder brother’s advice, to 
purified by punishment. This was the only course before t 
for the purpose of eliminating the sin of the act, The 
pointed out the alternative of deing pardoned through the 1, 
prerogative. The younger ascetic perferred actual punishnic 
the elder having declared the actual infliction of punishmoer:: 
beyond the jurisdiction of Braamanas.” He was punished 8. 
he desired and his hands were cut off—at least such is the story 
in the Epic." Saraswati has sited this incident to refute Mill's 
charge against India in his Representative Government, Mill— 
spoke of the Hindus as “ a pecple more disposed to shelter thf 
criminal than to apprehend him" 49 Tn fact, what was want. 


. 
2 


by him had been laid down by Sukra long before him, Viza Ng 
z iine 















39 R&jadhannünuáSeane (Santi) Parva 68, p. 985. पक 

40 Yajüavalkya-Sarhhita, III, p. 153. wu 

41 Xpastembs-Serhhii&, T. 25.4. Also Camb. Hist of Ind. p. 241. \d 

42 Manu-Barhhitz, VIII, 351, p. 492. N 
43 Uéana-Serhhita, VII, 16, p- 252. l "NE 
44 ZApadharmé Parva, 165, p. 1046. qw 
45 Rajadharmanubasana Parva, 23, p. 956. \ 
46 Ibid. EL i 
47 Ibid. 

48 Hindu Politice, p. 250. 

49 Rep. Govt. p. 179, Everyman's Library. 
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social policing in self-derence when the rule of self-surrender 
had ceased to have any power over the criminals. Sukra says 
“you should never keep screened, that is, give protection to men 
of wicked activities, thieves and bad characters, malicious and 
offensive persons as well as other wrong-dcers".? Prof. B. K. 
Sarkar has elucidated this passage in terms of modern thought 
‘It is the duty of the people not only to commit these 
wrongs but also to hand over to the police or otherwise disclose 
to the state the existence of the men who are in any way un- 
desirable to the society cr the state. The whole society is thus 
to be an information and vigilance committee and an associa- 
tion for public safety." Of course, Mill is not expected to 
know all about the higher laws of conscience of the Hindus 
over against the "laws cf civilised government" to which he 
referred. If self-surrender for personal purification can be made 
the supreme rule for all offenders, the policing activities of the 
state and society would be suspended naturally as ultimately 
unnecessary. A culture which could produce such conduct in 
even a very few men had undoubtedly something in it of solid 
spiritual power and strength. It ought to be said as well that 
India of the time of Mill was not what she used to be in the 
ancient days. Nor can verfect coalescence of theory and prac- 
tice be asserted of any age in any part of the world. 


Expiation presupposes, or rather assumes, that the offender 
is self-punished being self-convicted. He is prepared to take 
on himself the consequences of his own misdeeds. He is gelf- 
condemned first before he is condemned by society. Religious 
consciousness is bere applied to politics and was perhaps a 
unique fact in India alone. It was more than simply saying 
“Lord, I have sinned against thee", because it also meant the 


‘acceptance of legal punishment as due consequence and was 


` certainly more couragecus than mere religious confession in 


the corner ofa room. This is the individual counter-part of 
that "definite collective sentiment" known as penal law. 
Bosanquet has spoken cf "sin against the common good" for - 
designating crime.” In India it was sin against the absolute 
good which was approved in spiritual experience. 


The theory of Expiation is closely parallel to the Mima- 
msa doctrine of adrsta (the unseen) or apürva (the new). 
50. Sukra-Niti, p. 89. 


51 Ibid, Note. 
52 Phil. Theo. of State, p. 36. 
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“When the sacrifice is performsd, the action leaves such an. 
unseen magical virtue, called the adrsta or the. apürva, that by 
it the desired object will be achieved ina mysterious manner, ' 
for the modus operandi of the apürva is unknown”. The 
doctrine of Karma is of course the back-ground. Expiation 
wears out the effects of sin to be met with in after-life. 


3. PUNISHMENT AS RESTRAINT. 


The restraining or checking function of punishment seems 
to be the predominent note of the Hindu theorists. Similarly 
Mackenzie, speaking of the western ideas of punishment, says 
that “the preventive theory is applicable to them all’. The 
doctrine of danda itself is mainly based on it, implying check 

fo such an extent as to rule out the repetition of criminal acts 
that is, to stop evil in favour of the good. In this sense it 
anticipates reformation, although reformation means the growth 


of new good habits in place of the old mischievous ones. Res: ^ 


tribution is not expected to achieve such results, its deterrent / 
action being exerted through tie fear of severe punishment 
Expiation has the advantage, af already noticed, of assuming: 
that the sinner will sin no more. i $ 


The restraining principle is evidently connected with pro- 
‘tection which is the prime condition of the social application 
of danda. In fact, danda is for protection, of which restraint is 
an element. It is legal in its character, having the limitations 
set by law as its own starting point. Restraint is conseque- 
ntly opposed to license. 


Gautama in a stray passage has pointed out this principle 
of punishment which is apparently his own view. He holds. 
that “the creation (primary object) of punishment is for check- 
ing the miscreants and wrong-dcers" ^ . His explicit statement 
on this point has no qualifying remark to connect it with any 
other principle. Here punishment does not mean simply doing 
ttit for tat" or extracting werzeld or compensation for the 
wrong done. Its definite object is to check wrong-doing al- 
though through these means, the objective itself bringing ina 
qualitative estimate, It is supported by the great law-giver 
Manu in his Dharma-Sastra. 


53 Das Gupta’s Hist, of Indian Phil., p. 72. 
54 Cutlines of Social Phil., 165. 
55 Gautama-Sahita, XI, p. 682 Y^ 
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Just as the sinner is seen to be Held: by the noose (net) : 
of the god Varuna, similarly the offender is to be. 
punished as lang as he is not repressed, This is the. 
Varuna-like function of the king”, 


The above is Kullüka's interpretation of Manu. The word: 
“repressed” (from damana) used by the law-giver is rather 
strong in this context, but its import is clear in the sense that ` 
it does not intend anything very drastic. Itis really equal to` 
restraint to the degree that will ensure the successful stopping 
of the reappearance of the act. - There is no reference, of course, 
to the -removal of the cause, since the deterrent element is 
viewed by itself alone. The Mahābhārata also yields the same 
principle, but its prescription is stronger and more legal in 
character. In accordance with its standard, “any one going 
beyond the laws through disregard of them should be punished . 
or killed” so that license may not spread and laws may not 
be turned into dead letters. It is also mentioned in the same 
+ place that “these who go beyond control (law and order) should 
be rightly punished by the king" 9 


It is to be observed that its legal aspect forms its essence ja 
the limits are laid down by law and thus a standard is fixed. 
Whatever takes place is judged with reference to this prepared 
back-ground. Restraint means check from this stand-point 
and punishment is for keeping up this check on individuals. 
The whole social machinery of Hinduism plays within such 
allowances and checks, vidhi and nisedha. 


4. PUNISHMENT AS PRESERVATION. 


. This aspect of punishment logically falls under restraint. 
but is at the same time the goal of the whole principle of punish», 
ment itself; even reformation is a kind of preservation, or in . 
other words has it for its end. In this respect Manu has struck 

‘the very key-note of punishment and shown its ultimate 
object. He speaks of it generally as— 
“Punishments have been pointed out by the sages that 
righteousness may not be outraged and unrighteous 
ness may bé cared’, | . AM 


56 Matu-Saihhita, IX, £07, p 605, Kullüka's Commentary, 
57 RajadharmanuSasane Parva 32 p. 963. 
58 Ibid. ` 
59 Manu Sathhita, VIII, 122, p. 442. 
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"The analogies used by the legislator in the words "out- 
raged” (from vyabhicara) and “cure” (niràmaya) are those of 


passion and disease which are axtremely dangerous to social | 


life. Assuch these are remedied by due punishment. The 
suggestiveness though metaphorical is important, although 
nothing like the medical view cf Lombroso is meant here. Jt 
only indicates the distemper involved in unrighteousness. 
Preservation of righteousnsss, i e. social solidarity, is secured 
through punishment, and is a side of it. 


Kalidasa, the greatest Sanskrit poet, has beautifully re- 
vealed the preserving nature of punishment in his description 
of the ideal king in his Raghuvamsa. He has portrayed him 
as “punishing for the sake of preservation of those who deserve 
punishment" and indeed nothirg better can be said in defence 
of the principle of punishment. Thus he has summed up the 
whole argument in a few words delicately balanced together", 


Again preservation mzy be of two kinds, viz., preservation 


of society and preservation of the individual—the whole and , 
the part—both implying Sach other. Both are of intrinsic 


Value but the part has to >e sacrificed in case of danger tó 
the latge whole. Asto th» individuals the Epic states that 


{ 

" In case of their deviating from the law (of righteous- 

. ness) you ( the Lind ' ought to save them by apply- 
ing just (i.e, deservirg) punishment "."! 


Punishment in such irstanzes becomes the means, direct 
or indirect, of preservation from further ruin. It reacts on the 
whole necessarily. But an individual looked at from the idea 
of the whole loses value and im»5ortance comparatively. Hence 
the individual may be sacrificed as well as any part for the 
good of the whole according to circumstances 


If by destroying ar individual or a whole family the 
kingdom becomes sage and dangerless it ought to be 
done (in the interest Jf society). 


Here the principle of .presezving the larger whole at the 
cost of the part or parts is brought forward. The explanation 


60 Raghuvothéa, Canto I, 55. 
61 Ápaddharma parva, 16¢, p 1348. 
§2  RajadhsrmünuSasana Larva, 33, p. 964. 
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for all drastic methods like capital punishment eto.,- is most 
probably that the person or persons concerned would: be ‘consis. 
dered to have lost all relation with society as well as the'whole | 
oreation,—in 'short completely outlawed, The Mahabharata: 
says that —.. dem 0302 


t 


“ Outlaws (robbers) have not the least relation with men, 
the celestials, and ancestors. Since the robbers go 
against righteous law they ought to be destroyed, 
otherwise they will destroy the whole world,” For 
“ How can the course of the world go on if the wick- 
ed are not punished?” 


This judgment is evidently based on the system of rights 
and duties.and those who are outside this system can claim no 
relationship to it. Protection of this system means the removal 
of those who attack it. Sukra has thus advised the extirpation 
of “those who desire evil of the commonwealth" as ‘much: as 


Kautilya the imperialist and his follower Kamandaka,” 












1 From the stand-point of modern : criminology the position 
y be put like this. “The purpose of criminal Law is to 
ind society and that purpose must be strictly realised, no 
er what happens to the individual criminal”. Lecky 
xplained it fully showing the change that takes place in 
pery attitude to the criminal.and to society at large, “A 
BR is no longer looked upon as the innocuous act -of an in- 
dividual which could be purified by payment of money, but it 
came to be looked upon as the act.of a person who is 8. danger 
and a menace to the community and who therefore must be 


chained up or got rid of in the interest of society’. . . 


5. PUNISHMENT AS REFORMATION. 


This is apparently a late development rising out of the 
principle of restraint.. If restraint or prevention is to be per- 


63 Mokgadharma Parva, 167, p. 1111, a S 
64. Ibid, 167, p. 1110, 

65 Sukra-Niti p. 136. 

66  Artha-S&stra, pp. 287, 297. 
67 Nīiti-Sāra p. 209. ` | 
68 S. Banerjee, Criminology, (Tagore Law Lecture) p. 7. 
69 Lecky, History of European Morals, II, p. 90. 
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manent i.e. if it is to be really done away with in the long run, 

` thë habit of the criminal needs to be changed and transformed 
and when this is secured the results are expected to be lasting. - 
Kautilya and Sukra are very definite in stating this principle, 
though it is not altogether absent in the strictly legal literature . 
and in the Epic. Many of the rules-and aphorisms in these 
works imply the reformatory icea in order to be anything with ` 
meaning and object. It is implicit rather than explicit, never- 
theless it-is suggested in an urmistakable way. The definite- 
ness of the secular authorities is missed in the canonical 
writers, while subsidiary means to reformation are formulated 
tacitly with that object in views 


-Kautilya, who is more iaelined to award the severest 
punishment than the Mahabharata, so as to cure the disease as 
well as the patient at one and the same time, and in whom . 
death sentences and punishments are certainly profuser by far, 
has unexpectedly asserted reformation as the soundest prin- 
ciple. He too has used the medical analogy like Manu d i 

n that respect nearer Lombrosc, 








When guilt is got rid of there will be no guilty pers 
but when only a guilty person is got rid of the 
will contaminate others”. 


_ The passage has a distinct principle to yield even wh; 
is detached from its context. The great politician was spegk- 
ing of the crimes imported by “oreigners like diseases which 
travelled with travellers.. All the same Kautilya's view is 
clear. . He has made the right Ciagonosis that guilt or crime 
spreads from person to parson as a contagious disease through ` 
bad example and bad inducement ultimately affecting portions 
of society. He has designated it “contaminating” purposely 
as it is really so. The right meshod of dealing with it will be 
to treat the cause rather than the patient — at least before the 
patient. . It means reformation of the criminal by eliminating 
the criminal-tendencies. But 83 long as the tendency remains 
all efforts will fail, or at the most be partially and temporarily : 
successful in checking the infection. i 


Sukra in defining punishment lays bare the very basis of 
the reformatory idea. He is ful!y aware of the fact that habit 


79 Artha-Sastra, p. 425. 
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is at the root of the matter and hence it is desirable that it ` 
should be tackled first; restraint consequently becomes one of 
the means to that end. ^ He says in his own logical fashion— _ 


“ Punishment is that which leads to the giving up of bad 
practices and is restraint- by penalties by which 
" animals are kept within check"; 


This definition shows that Sukra knew fully all the diffe- 
rent springs of action and his attempt is to modify them; In 
his^exhaustive list of bad men he has not left any type out of 

7. l'ideration." For them his prescription is also reformatory 

]emented by restraint. Thus he advises — 


“ep p The king should-punish such bad men and also these . 
who have been vitiated by bad company and teach 
them good ways of life.” 


The king should bind and restrain the man. who come 
mits sin,” _ 


“They ( criminals ) should be bound and transported to 
islands or forts and employed in the work of repair- 


- ing roads and made to live on insufficient and bad: 
diet”. l 


The object of punishment according to Sukra is neither re- 

. ation nor restraint but something higher and nobler — it is 

in fact the highest end. It stretches beyond preservation being 
itself a progressive idea — ' न 


. " The king should always administer punishment for the 
furtherance of morality and religion”. 


And in this sense punishment is “the great stay of 
virtues"" its aim being the advancement and creation of good 


71 Sukra-Niti, p. 180, 

72 Ibid, 9. 136. 

73° Ibid. .” 

74. Ibid, p. 135. 

75 Ibid, p. 136. : 

76 Sukra-Niti, p. 181.—Cf. Kamandaka who justifies punishment 
for the purposes of justice as the immolation of animals is for the sake of 


virtue (Niti-Sara), p. 64. Sukra also holds that right punishment is really 
mercy to the offender (Sukra-Niti, p. 131), 3 


77 Ibid, p. 131 
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character. -The danger in punishment—it is tobe borne in mind= 
lies in the fact that “others (i.e. some) are demoralised."™ There. 
fore “ all the methods and means bear fruits through the king's 
policy of punishment"? ` | - 


'. ‘Yajfiavalkya and the Mahabharata both suggest reforma. 
tion by enjoining the reinstatirg of men gone astray to their. 
former duties, places, or conditions, This may not be redeem- 
ing them directly and positively, as it means checking their 
down-grade drift and then liftiag them up; and thus has an 
element of the reforming idea in it. JOE 


Yajfiavalkya desires that— . 
" Having duly punished (.men of his own) family, caste, 


“division and class and the subjects, the king should: 
` place them in the right path, "*? 1 









The Epic supports it in its more definite and point: 
tion which is as follows — 


“It is duty to set the mischievous (an&rya) and e 
minded men, who ars always given to breaking la 
back to the observation and obedience to laws." 


" It is the duty of the king to bring people to good w 
of life”. 

Although these injunctions may not directly make for" 
formation, nevertheless they are undoubtedly instrumental to 
it. Restraining and preventirg may on the surface be the 
guiding factors but when the okjective is considered, viz. right 
path and good ways and obedience tolaws — the principle be- 
comes quite clear as well as evident. 


6. PUNISHMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 


The survey given above of the different aspects of punish- 

. Ment goes to show a single object for which it is applied and 
justified, and this too at the last analysis comes to be the pre- 
servation of society through. education. Whether it is explicit 


78 Ibid. ss 

79 - Ibid. 

80 Yajñavalkya Samhita, I, p. 55. 

81 RajadharmanuSasans Parva, 23, p. 995. 
82 Mokgadharma Parva, 167, P. 111}, 
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- Or not it runs underneath all the theories: Even when the 
Western views of punishment are considered as a means of 
repression or amputation (Plato), educational disciplines (Aris- - 
totle), a deterrent (Bentham), moral atonement (Kant), medical 
treatment (Lombroso)* the object is not left out nor does it pass 
out-of view. And from the stand-point of the object itself the 
safest and sanest theory would naturally lead to the educa- 
tional or disciplinary character of punishment. 


l : Kautilya emphasised discipline, both artificial and natu- 
ral, for the purposes of safety and security. His aim evidently 
was to educate men to-be good citizens through punishments 
applied with care: He says— 


Punishment which alone can procure safety and 8907 _ 
rity of life depends on discipline. Discipline is of 
two kinds: artificial and natural”, 


According to the Artha-Sastra, natural discipline- only 

Y brings out the faculties that are already there but artificial disci- 
pline probably serves as external checks for ereating habits. 

But Kautilya is not quite clear as to what he means by this 
E distinction between natural and artificial types of discipline. 


7. KINDS AND CONDITIONS OF PUNISHMENT. 
Punishment has been broadly.divided into four classes in 
political and legal literature. Variations rise out of these such 
- as ostracism, excommunication and banishment The pri- 
mary types are given below— i ^ 


(a) Dhikkar-danda (saying fie), i.e., moral disapprobation 
(b) Vag-danda (verbal punishment) ‘ 
(c) Artha-danda (fines) | 
(d) Vadha-danda (Capital punishment)" 

t 88 


These fall under mental, verbal and corporal punishmen A 
Manu mentions imprisonment, binding down, and corporal 


83 Vinogradoff, Common-Sense in Law, p. 244 
Ne | 84 Artha-Sastra, p. 10 "EN" ; E 
' 85 Ibid. ` l l l 
86 Yajfavalkya, II, p. 148 ; Ibid, III, p. 159 
87 Mokgadharma Parva, 167, p. 1111; _Manu-Samhita, VIII, 129—130 
p. 444 ; Yajfiavalkya, I, p. 59 Bukra-Niti, p. 208. : 
88 Vaona-Patva, 191, p. 314 
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punishment of differen? kinds? Kautilya has repeated ‘all 
kinds of punishments many times—fines about 350 times and 
capital punishment more than twenty times. No author is so 
perfect in enumerating punishments and in prescribing them in 
details. - ; . 


But all such punishments have to be. applied according: to 
conditions laid down in the writings of standard authors,'i. €., 
to be proportionate.on the whole, and they have to be inflicted 
with yukti or reason,” in order to avoid all " abstract judg- 
ment " so strongly condemned by Hegel. . Visnu says that “he 
(the king) shall administer punishment to those who deserve it- 
proportionate to their guilt”?! and so didKautilya.” The gene- 
ral rule accepted by all authorities is— 


“The king should inflict punishment having considered 
the age, strength and circumstances of the people”.”’ 


“Having duly weighed th» intention, place, time, strengt 
and offence, the criminal should be punished” by th 
king 


Such rules helped justice as well as the criminal They 
had that human element in them which “tempered justice with 
mercy”. . Hence the king is adrised to “properly create (devisé) 
the forms of punishment”. In fact Tarde has-pointed out the 
paramount need of such procedure in the modern time. He 
advises careful consideration of “the offender, the offence and 
the causes of the offence" 


The standard punishments for the castes are given in the 

Mahabharata as—‘For Brahmanas harsh words (reproach and 
disapprobation), for Ksatriyas stoppage of salary, for Vaisyas 
surrender of commodities, for Südras confiscation of everything 
would mean condign punishment.” 


. 89 Manu-Samhita, VIII, p. 491 
. 90 Rajadharmanusasana Parva. 25, p. 95-1 
. 91 Vigna IIT, 65, p. 823 

92 Artha-Sastra, pp. 71, 243, 247. 

93. Mokgadharma Parva, 167, p. 1111. 

f 94 Manu-Samhita VIII, 126, p. 443; Yajñavalkya, I, p 59; Vasistha . 
p.808. 5, ' , VII, 16, p. 346; j II, p. 110; Vignu, 
IIT, 190, p. 834 - j nac DE 

95 Visnu III, 66, p. 828. . ; - 
96^, Penal Philosophy, pp. 389-390. 
97 Rajadharmanuéasaia Parva 50, p. 951. 
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8. PUNISHMENT AND LAISSEZ FAIRE. 


“The Laissez faire position is that a citizen has the right 
to be let alone so Tong as his action does not inflict any grave 
and direct injury upon others”.........“The laissez faire doctrine 
is directed.........against the expression of paternalism (of the 
state) in the way of coercive regulations,” When this is 
applied to punishment, viz., the excessive and harsh paternalism 
admitting no mercy or consideration, the difficulty arises as to 
where punishment is truly justifiable. It may be noticed that 
this theory did not grow to any prominence in India, but was 
practically covered to a great extent by the ideal of ahimsa (non- 
injury). - 


The Mahabharata recognised the ideal of personal liberty 
expressed in the saying that “none should assail (interfere with) 
another even under difficult circumstances”;” it is also said at 
the same place that “this rule of Manu” is unworkable, for 
otherwise the world would not goon. Onthe other hand the 
Epic is fully aware of the fact that “most people are punished 
and die because of being falsely accused ; very few :people are 

, charged with real crime”! This may be said of the servants of 
the state and people in genera], since nowhere can justice be 
found in absolute purity. While unjust and undue punishment 
is condemned,’ the question of innocent men falling victims 
to “law and order”, as it is to-day, had to be faced in an impar- 
tial way. And it was exactly the problems before those ancients 
who wrote on politics and sociology according to their concep- 
tion of them. Sukra raised the most subtle point with regard 
to the administration of punishment— 

“Can the virtue arising from mercy come out of punish. 
ment ? ; ` 

How can good accrue to a king through the punishment 
of his subject 277193 j 


The solution of such a difficulty is given by the Epic in its 
conception and application of ahims&. Of course virtue as a 


98 Brown, Underlying Principles of Legislation, pp, 178, 182. 
99 Rajadharm@nusasena Parva, 87, p. 998. 
100 - Ibid. 
101 Ibid, 111, p. 1015. 
102 Manu-Sarhbit&, VIII, 127, p, 443. 
108 Sukra-Niti, p, 131. 
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religious idea was all along the back-ground of Hindu politics 
in many of its aspects. l 
The Mahābhārata speaks of ahirhss as a kind of punish- 
ment, or in other words, ahimsa in place of punishment— 
“Kings should govern their subjects through good treat- 
ment and behaviour. Ifthe subjects are governed by 
punishment in the shape of ahimsa, the good have 
not £o suffer irom op>ression”.!™ 


Such a position ensures latitude to the people as well as 
the elimination of harsh and hard methods and stops too much 


paternalism on the part of the state. It is really the principle ` 


of love and trust joined with mercy, yet more than mercy and 
royal favour. 


9. BRAHMANICaL PRIVILEGE. ` 


As in the case of taxation, she Brahmana had the privilege 
of being exempted from punishnent, probably since the time of 
the Atharva Veda, (V. 13. 14). The one significant condition 
on which it is based is that— 


“He who has real contact with Brahman (God, the 
Absolute) through concentration and austerity (tapas) 
is the highest (of baings) in this world. Such a 
Brahmana can never be punishable”.’” 


_ This dictum was evidently unduly generalised in many 
bases and the result was that Brahmanas, and not Brahman- 
hood, were free from the infliction of punishment That a 
real Brahmana, i, e, one who hes the qualities of a highly cul- 
tured soul, and who has risen above worldly things, cannot 
naturally do anything wrong ६0 as to be punished, is a fact 
needing no explanation. 


Another object for-allowing this privilege to the Brahma 
nas is that— 
“Brahmanas should never be punished......... because be- 
ing properly respected they preserve the Vedas (know- 
ledge) on the earth”, ° 


104 Moksadharma Parva, 167, p. 1111. 

105 Vane Parva, 191, p. 314, 

106 RajadharmanuSdsana Parve, 59, p. 980 ; Manu-Sarhhita, VII, 32, 

p. 350. ` 
107 Rajadharmanuésdsena Patve, 56, p. 977. 
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But a quite sentimental ground is advanced in addition to. 
this reasonable plea in favour of good and learned Brahmanas— 


"In Manu's opinion the Ksatriya is produced out of the 
Bráhmana......... Hence a Ksatriya trying to kill a 
Br&hmana (in extreme cases) becomes himself ex- 
hausted”.!° 


Bad Brahmanas, that is, those who acted unworthily of 
Brahmanhood, were under the range and jurisdiction of the 
king’s punishment. The Mahabharata and the Manava Dharma 
Sastra state clearly that- 


“A Brahmana who goes against the religious observances 
of others by accepting gifts and performing ceremonies 
and thus falls from (the standard of) righteousness, 
should be made to suffer punishment"? 

"But if Brahmanas become oppressive (unrighteous) in 
any way, they should be certainly punished...... There 

is no sin in beating an unrighteous Brahmana”!” 
Even the religious preceptor is not to be excepted in 
this respect.!” 


The general rule is that “none is above punishment from 
the king in case punishable conditions are available.” As a 
matter of fact the proportion of punishment was much higher in 
case of Brahmanas than in those of the other castes.' The 
higher the caste the greater was the rate or scale of punishment. 
Hence the idea that all Brahmanas could go without punish- 
ment having done wrong was limited by the rules cited above, 
Although the Brahmanical privilege was abused for some time 
the ideal on which allowances were made to the class was one 
of great utility. ^ 


Vasistha’s sweeping statement is to be considered care- 


fully in this connection. “The king shall punish that village 
where Bráhmanas unobservant of their sacred duties and igno- 


108 Ibid. - 


109 Rajadharmanugasana Parva, 59, p, 980. « 
110 Ibid, 84, p. 978. 
111 Manu-Sarmhita, IX, 273, p. 595. 


112 Rajadharmanu$isana Parva, 121, p. 1018; Manu-Sarhhita, VIII, 
. 985, p. 497. : : 


113 Manu—Samhita, VIII, 338, p. 497 ; Gautama-Samhita, XII, p.684. 
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rant of the Vedas subsist by begging, for it feeds robbers”. It 
ought also to be noted that "the Pali Texts know of no privi- 
leged position of the Br&hmana in the eye of law, rather the 
statement of Madhura Sutta that “a criminal, no matter whe- 
ther he is a Brahmana cr belongs to any other caste would be 
executed” appears in'a number of passages of the Jatakas where 
one speaks of the execution of s Brahmana, for example, 1,971, 
439°" > Kautilya has punishment for Br&hmanas but not torture; 
his prescription includes brand ng of the face and penal servi-. 
tude. The Epic forbids wholly the killing of Brahmanas 
under ordinary circumstances.” 


t 


114 Vaáigtha, III, 4, 5 B. E. XIV, p. 17, cf, Atri, Ip. 889, (Datt's 
Trans.), who says the same thing prectically ] 

115 Fick, Social Organisation, p. 212, (Maitra’s Trans.). 

116 Artha-Sastra, p. 279 


117 Udyoga Parva, 81, p. 484. 


DHARMA-SUTRA OF SHANKHA-LIKHITA. 
(| Continued ) 

164 शङ्कः--उष्णोद्केन कांस्यस्य सीसस्प त्रपुणस्तथा | 

emm शुद्धि कांसस्य लोहस्य च विनिर्दिशेत्‌ ॥ 

होहानां दाहन।च्छुद्विमस्मना गोमयेन वा । 

दुहनात्खननाद्वापि शैलानामम्भसापि वा ॥ 

` काष्ठानां तक्षणाच्हुद्व्िद्रोमयजलेरपि ॥ 
165 इङ्कः-सतिकोस्छिष्टभाण्डस्य खुरामयहतस्य च। 

त्रिश्सप्तमार्जनाच्छुद्धिन तु कांसस्य तापनम्‌ ॥ 
166 शाङ्कालाखितोः--कर्षणमुपलेपनमद्विरभ्युक्षणं कालो दाहश्च भूमेः (Ms) 
167 ag लिखितौः--चमसानामद्विंज्ञसोमेकशोचमभ्वरेषु चमसवदू यति- 

पात्राणां यतिसमयपात्राणां भस्मोदुकेन घर्षयेत्‌ । 


~ 


168 शङ्झालिखितौः - सर्वेषामापो सुद्रिष्टकेङ्गदाबिल्वतण्डुङसर्षपकल्कक्षारगो- 
मूत्रगोमयादीनि शौचद्रव्याणि संहतानां मोक्षणामित्येके 
169 शाङ्कालिखितौः--वालखीपरिगतान्यगारेषु दुष्यन्ति धूमाभिरजांसि 


ANA £x 


वाय्वीरितानि विधुषः छाया मक्षिका इति स्पर्शे मेध्या; a 


170 इाङ्कुः-शयनासनयानानां संहतवच्छोचस्‌ ॥ 
171 qg: gaea उच्छिष्टो निधायाचामेत्‌ t 
आद्विरभ्युक्ष्य Fea शुध्याति i 
172 शङ्कः--रागद्र्‌व्याणि घोक्षितानि शुचीनि । 
173 शङ्कालाखितोः--अहतानां मोक्षणमिति । 
त U ————— 
164 अपरार्क ( या'1, 183 J; vida aga 16, 3-4 forthe first verte, 
165 अपरार्क (या, 1. 188 ); म. qr, p. 448 
166 चतुर्बगग० vol IIT, part 1 p. 822 
167 Sadio vol III, part 1 p. 815 
168 चतुर्वग० vol III, part 1 p, 817 
169 advo vol III, part 1 p, 889; अपरार्क on याज्ञ,( I, 193 ) has the 
words gang... रितानि grata, 


170 अपराक ( या, 1. 184 ); म. पा, p. 455 . 

171 ववैश्व० on याज्ञ, I, 195; ĝo (I, p. 103) reads निधायाचम्प 
अम्युपेक्ष्य तदूद्रव्यम्‌; compare गो. 1. 27, बो. f, 5, 22-24; वसिष्ठ 3, 43 and 43, 
4. 143, à 

172 मिता० on या. 1, 186 

173 म. पा. p. 455 
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174 दाह्व*--मृहरस्मगोमूत्रक्षारोदकेस्वेळानां चेलवद्घान्यानां पक्ष्मचामरचम- 
तणवालवत्रवल्कलादीनाम्‌ | 

175 शङ्कः--चलानामुसस्वेद्नं प्रक्षांलन तन्मातरच्छेदो वा । 

176 शङ्कुः कारुहस्तः शाचिस्तथा कराः । तदूद्गब्याणि प्रोश्षितान्यभ्याक्षितानि 
शुचीनि | आकरजानामभ्ववहृरणोयानां घतेनाभिघारितानां पुनः पचनम्‌ । 
एवं स्नेहानां स्नेहवदू रसानां संह्तानामद्विद्॑न्याणामुत्पवनं शुष्काणामुद्भत- 

= दोषाणां संस्कारः परिप्रावितानां दोषाणां ततस्त्यागः | 

177 grgi— नारीणां चेव वत्सानां शकुनीनां YA मुखम्‌ । 
रतो प्रस्रवणे Ta मृगयायां सद्‌ शुचि ॥ 
178 इाङ्कः-अह्क्षत्रविशां चेव सरत्‌ संमार्जनाच्छुचिः । 
चतुर्थेन तु agh चतुर्मिर्यत्र माजेनम्‌ ॥ 
` अग्नो धक्षिष्य गृह्णीयाद्वस्तो परक्षाल्य यत्ततः । 
गोशुङ्गेण तु संसृष्टं eenst शुचितामियात्‌ u 
179 इाङ्कः-तजसानां कुणपरेतामूचपुराषोपहतानामावतनमु्ललन भस्मन 
वा Brasa: परिमाजनस्‌। « 
180 शह्ृः---रष्णशकुनिमुखावसूष ` निर्लिसेच्छापदमुसावसृष् Tt नं 
प्रयुञ्जीतेतिः॥ 
181 इाङ्कः--प्रतदाधिपयस्तक्राणामशवरकभाण्डे स्थितानामदोषः । 
MART तु नयेसातात्‌ पात्रन्तरं द्रव्यम्‌ । 
Wd तु पायसं क्षीरे तथेवेक्षुरसो गुडः । 
_ शद्गमाण्डस्थितं तक्रं तथा मधु न दुष्यति ॥ 
182 शङ्कः--कुञ्चुम्मकुङ्कमानां च ओर्णकापासयोस्तथा । 
MAM कथिता VSP ATS भगवान्यमः ॥ 
183 शङ्खः श्रपणं प्रततेलानां gai गोरसस्य तु । 
भाण्डानि पुवयेदाद्वेः शाकमूलwलानि च ॥ 
174 बिश्व० on या. 1. 195; अपरार्क on या. 1. 187 reads < चेलानां मृद्धस्म... . 


qq and “ पक्षचामर...वल्कवेत्रजानां च. 
175 विश्व० on याज्ञ 1. 188 
176 विश्व० on या, 1. 186 has the words कारुहत्त..-स्नेहवदू द्रवाणाम्‌; अपराक 
(at, I. 187 ) reads the firat two sūras as कारु ..-करात्तद्द्रब्याणि प्रोक्षितानि 
omitting the last two words ); मिता. has ` अभ्यव हायीणांः,*रसानाम्‌; चतर्वग० 
vol III part 1 p. 827 attributes 0 शद्भुगलिखित- 
_ 17 अपरार्क (या. 1, 187 ) } vide शङ्कुस्मृति 16. 16 
l 178 म, qr. 448; अपरार्क (या. I. 168 ) has first line 
^ 179 विश्व० on या, 1. 190; मेधा० (ra 5. 111 ) reads कुणपरुधिररेतो ० 
180 म. पा. 9. 446 


181 परा. मा. IL p. 145; अपरा (या I. 190 ) reads आकरभाण्ड o 
182 परा. मा. IL, p, 185. This is gegia 16. 11-12 
183 aque (31. 1, 190) . 
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egret तथा सर्पैः क्षीरं च दाथे चाम्बु च । 
एतेषामवलीढानां तेजसा शाद्विरिष्यते ॥ 
काकमार्जारनकुलसर्पमूषकपक्षिमिः | 
संस्कतं तु यदा स्न्नमवलिह्यते केनाचित्‌ ॥ 
झुवणवर्णताम््रोस्केरगोवाले रजतेन वा । l 
स्पृष्मेकतरेणापि भोज्यं धातमजन वा ॥ ' 
184 शाह्वू--रथ्याकदुमतोयेन छीवनायेन वा स्वथ । 
"Beer नरः TE सयः स्नानेन शुष्यति ॥ 
185 शङ्कालिखितोः--धर्भेण वित्तमादाय पितृभ्यो qan । 
186 शङ्कालिखितोः--पिता पितामहश्चैव ada ्रपिताम हः i 
भूयस्तत्रैव जायन्ते awa च ॥ 
तस्मात्स दिवसः पुण्यः पितणां प्रीतिवर्धनः à 
187 शङ्कमनुशातातप!ः-कृर्यादहरहः श्राइमन्नायेनोद्केन वा । 
. पयोमूलफलेवापि पितृभ्यः ्रीतिमावहन्‌ ` 
188 शाङ्कुः--पितुः पुत्रेण कर्तव्या पिण्डदानोद्काक्रिया i 
पुत्रामावे तु पत्नी स्याखत्न्यभावे तु सोदरः ॥ 
189 झाङ्कुः--मार्योपिण्डं पतिदृयात्‌ AT मार्या तथेव च । 
श्वश्वादेश्व स्नुषा चेव तद्भावे तु सोदरः ॥ 
190 इाह्कः-अन्वष्टकां तथा मातश्राद्वू चेव मृताहनि । 
RRE तथा मुक्त्वा My नान्यसृृथम्मवेत्‌ ॥ 
पित्रादिञयपत्नीषु भोज्या मातू; माते द्विजाः । 
` ख्रीणामेव तु तथस्मान्मातश्राइमिहोच्यते ॥ 
191 इाह्कःभोजवेदथवाप्येकरं बाह्मणं पङ्किपावनम्‌। 
देवें कत्वा तु नेवेयं पश्चात्तस्य तु fad ॥ 
म्लेच्छदेशे तथा रात्रो संध्यायां च विशेषतः । 
न श्राइममाचरेस्पाज्ञो म्छेच्छदेशं न च बजेत्‌ ॥ 
184 मिता. (या. 111, 30) and `. 184 मिता. (या. 171. 30) and amas ( I. p. 119 j; अपराक (qr. L, 197 
and 3. 29 ). This is शङ्कुस्म्रति 16. 18 : | 
185 चतुर्वर्ग vol -III part 1 p, 524 
186 चतुर्वर्ग० vol, III, part 1 p, 325-26 A j 
187 dito ( आाहिकप्रकाश p, 432 Ji vide argeqiy 12. 3, ng. ITI. 82 ` 
188 स्मातिच० ILI p, 385; अपरार्क ( या. I, 217-18 ) a 
189 हारलता p. 175 reads श्वरादेः and तदृभावे द्विजाचम:; म, पा. p. 408 
R 190 erra (ar. 1. 217-8 ); aq. (11 p. 369 ) reads अन्वष्टक्यां तथा 
द्धौ मातुः SGT id 
191 अपराक (या. 1, 226-30 ); enge (III p. 405 ) has tho first 
line; vids aga 18, 10 for the first and 14. 4, for the second, 
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192 शाङ्कः--गोगजाश्वादिवृक्षेषु रात्रेमायां तदा भुवि । 
न कुर्याच्छाद्मेतेषु पारक्‍याशुचिभमिषु ॥ 


193 rg: भोष्ठपयामतीतायां मघायुक्तां चयोदशीस्‌ i 
प्राष्य TS न कर्तव्यं मधुना पायसेन च ॥ 
प्रजामिष्टां यशः स्वर्गसारोग्यं च अनं तथा । 
ani ae सदा Mat: प्रयच्छान्ति पितामहाः ॥ 


194 g- वाराणस्यां कुरुक्षेत्र भृगुतुङ्गे हिमालये । 
नमंदाबाहुदातीरे सर्वमानन्त्यमश््ते ॥ 
गङ्गाद्वारे प्रयागे वै नैमिषे -पुष्करे तथा । 
सन्निहत्व गयायां च इत्तमक्षय्क्तां ब्रजेत्‌ d! 
195 agaaa विकिरे qu i 
196 शट्कः-गन्धमाल्यधूपाच्छाद्नस्सेद्गोपहारेः पिण्डं निर्वपेत्‌ । 
197 इाङ्कः--उपवीतं कटी रूत्वा वुन्यद्भात्ानुलेपनम्‌ । 
एकवासाश्च योश्वीयान्तिराशाः फ्तिरो anu 
उग्रगन्धीन्यगन्धीनि चेत्यवृक्षोद्भवानि च । 
पुष्पाणि वर्जनीयानि रक्तवर्णानि यानि च ॥ - 
ARIA देयानि रक्तान्यपि विशेषतः 
धृपार्थे PIS दुयाद्‌ घतयुक्त मधूत्कटम्‌ ॥ 


198 शाङ्कालिखितोः-जन्मशरीरळक्षणगुणोपेतान्‌ बाह्मणानुपनिमन्त्रयेत्‌ 
श्वो वा आदमाचारण्य इति । 


199 शाङ्खालिखितोः--अथ पाङ्केरा वेदवेदाङ्गवित्पश्चाभिरनूचानः सांख्य- 
योगोपनिषदूर्मशाख्नविच्छ्रोत्रियञ्ञिणाचिकेसीखमधुखिञ्चपर्णी ज्येष्ठसामगः d 
> 


सांख्ययोगोपानिषद्व्मश्ाखाध्यार्य Faq सदाम्निको मातृपितृशुश्रुषधर्म- 
शाखरातिः । 





"192 चंतुर्विश० p. 121; aĝe lII, p. 385 has the first half and 
reads गजाश्वनदीपृष्ठे, 


193 qm. 111 p, 368; vide gR 14, 6-7 
194 aga. ILL p.:386; परा. मा, 1. 2, p. 304 
195 मेघा. (93. 8, 244 ) 
196 मेघा, ( मड. 3, 216 ) 


197 अपराक ( या. 1, 284 ); ह्मृतिच८ (111. p, 434 and 454) has all the 
lines; vide शङ्कुस्म्रृति 18, 14-15, 17for the verses उम्रगन्धी ote, 

198 चतुर्वर्ग vol III part 1 p, 1132, 

199 gato vol III part 1 p, 391, 
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200 qg- जिसोपणों agat ज्येष्ठसामगः 

त्रिणाचिकेताः पश्वामिर्बाह्मणाः पाङ्किपावनाः ॥ 

` ्र्मदेयानुसंतानो बह्नदेवापदायकः। 
अह्मदेयापातिर्यश्य MAT पङ्किपावनाः ॥ 
यजुषां पारगो यश्च साम्मां यश्चातिपारगः । 
अथवाशिरसोध्येता बाह्मणाः पङ्किपावनाः॥ 
नित्यं योगपरो विद्वान्‌ समलोष्टाश्मकाश्चनः | 
व्यानशीलो यर्तिविद्वान्‌ बराह्मणाः पङ्किपावनाः ॥ 

201 शङ्कालिखितौः-अनृक्र तस्करो राजमत्यो वुक्षारोपकवृत्ति गंरदोमिद्‌ः 
श्वागार्णकः शृद्रोपाध्यायो बन्दी घाण्टिको देवलः पुरोहितो नक्षत्रादेशवत्ति- 
बेह्मपुरुषो मद्यपो अझविक्रची कितवः कूटकारको मानुषपशुविक्रयिणश्चे- 
त्यपाङ्केयाः 

202 शङ्कालाखेते--न वे दुष्टान्‌ भोजयेत्‌ । दुश्रमकनसिकुिश्विञिश्याव- 
दन्ता ये चान्ये हीनातिरिक्तङ्गस्तानपि वर्जयेत्‌ । 


203 शाद्चनळाखेतीः--पयतोपराहे शाचेः peer Sy तिष्ठन्‌ स्वागतमिति 
San t 


204 शादनलिखितो;--पाद्यार्ध्याचमनीयोदकाने zen बाह्मणानुपसंगृद्यो- 
पवेशयेदासनमन्वाळभ्य 1 


` 205 शङ्कालिखितोः--देवादिश्रादमात्मानं च रक्षन्ति पितणामग्रे नियक्ता; 


पवमपचाशाताः । 
E 206 ाङ्कालिखितौ।--बाह्मणाननुज्ञाप्य पितूनावाहयिष्यामीस्युशन्तस्त्वोति 
आवाह । 


107 झाङ्कः-~अजस्य दक्षिणे कर्णे पाणौ विप्रस्य inda 
अण्सु चेव कुशस्तम्बे erit कात्यायनोबवीत्‌ ॥ 
रजते च Bay च नित्यं quid पावकः 





200 चतुर्वर्गः vol IIl part,1 P. 899; परा, मा. 1. 2, p, 242; vide aga 
18. 6-8 with slight variations, 
201 «qq» vol III part 1 p, 492 
202 चतुर्वग० vol IIL part 1 p, 468 
208चतुर्वर्ग vol III part 1 p, 1181 . 
204 ‘qadito vol IIE part 1 p, 1177 
205 चतुर्वर्गर vol III part 1 p, 1196 
. 206 चतुर्वग० vol ITI paré, 1 p, 1259 


207 अपराक ; po vol III part 1 p, 1344; the first and third 
lines are लिखितस्मृति 91 ( Anandasrama collection ) 
33 
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208 Reade बहवः IRAM: TATA | 
एकपिण्डाः wae शोचाः पिण्डत्वावतते त्रिषु ॥ 
209 शाङ्कः~-उदकर्वमुदीचां तद्वासेणां दाक्षिणाप्रुवम्‌ । "ES 
उत्तरे रुतसंयुक्तान्पूवाभ्रान्वेन्यसेल्कुशान्‌ ॥ ` | 
210 शाह्चुः--इसश्श्राद्वे कतुदक्षो संकीत्यो वेश्वदेविके । 
नान्दीमुसे सत्यवस्न. काम्ये तु धुरिलोचनो ॥ ` 
पुरूरवाद्रंवी चेव पार्वणे TASTES । 
नेमित्तेके काळकामावेवं सर्वत्र कीर्तयेत्‌ n 
211 शाङ्कः--नाम चेव तथोचत्तिन विज्ञेया [द्वैजातयः। - 
^ egimus पठेयुस्ते बाह्मणानां रुमीपगाः ॥ 
-आगच्छन्तु महाभागा विश्वेदेवा महाबलाः d 
-ये अत्र विहिताः आद्वे सावधाना भवन्तु ते ॥ 
212 शङ्कालिखितोः-अपसव्यं वासोचज्ञोपवीते ऋत्वा तिळेरवकर्यि सर्वखुराभे- 


amc 


तिलोन्मिश्रपात्रेषदक रत्वा शं नो देवीरोति i 
213 शाङ्कुः-रीण्येव पात्राणि संट्लिकुशगन्धोदूकानि i 


, ..214 शाङ्कालिखितौः--पवित्रान्तवलिषु बाहणहस्तेषूद्क निनयेत्‌ । 


215 इङ्कालिखितो!--गन्धमाल्धूपेरलंरत्य बाह्मणान्‌ सघतमन्नमनुज्ञाप्य 


AHAMIA परिस्तर्यि जुहुयात्‌ अग्नये कव्यवाहनाय स्वाहया सोमाय 


पितृमते स्वाहा । 
216 राह्कालिखितोः--भङ्ग्ठमुपतरम्येदं विष्णुरिति जानू निषद्य भूमो Agta 
यन्मनस्ता | 


217 राङ्कालिखितोः-गायन्रीमनु्षाव्य तृप्ताचज्ञात्वा स्वदितमिति pu शेषमन्न> 
मनुज्ञाप्य प्ररतान्नावोकेरं Sag । स्वधां वाचायेत्वा विष्टरांखीन्निदृथ्यात्‌ 
तण्येवोद्पाञ्राणि सतिलान् सपार्वत्राणे सृण्मयाश्ममयोदुम्बराणे वा 
धूपगन्धमाल्यादर्शप्रदीपाजनाद नि चोपहरेत्सर्वानभकारमादाय पिण्डानि- 
ag । 


208 विश्व० and मिता, on या, 1. 58; मेधा, on मनु, 5, 60; म. पा. p. 140 


है reads पृथग्गोत्रा 


209 म. पा. p. 268 

210 चतुर्विश० p. 149; परा. मा, 1, 2, p. 408 

211 aaa. HI, p, 444 ` 

212 चतुर्वर्ग० vol #11 part 1 p. 2278 

213 wa@gajovol 111 part 1 p, 1281 

214 चतुर्वग० vol ILI part 1 p, 1290 

216 agdite ४०] III part 1 p. 1310 and p, 1353-1354; म, पा, 589 
216 चतुर्वर्ग vol III part I. p, 1378 

217 चतुवर्ग० vol ILI part 1 p, 2892 and p, 1406 


| 
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जी स्षिणाग्रे 


218 शङ्कः--दभेदे्षिणाभेरािं परिस्तीयं जुहुयात्‌ । जानू निषद्य भभौ 
पितन्‌ ध्यायन्‌ मनसा ततास्तिलमासेः MSC कतरपायसाप्पैलाजेरम- 
उना पतन दध्ना पयसा च मभूतमिष्तोऽन्नं दृद्याद्नसूयुः । बाह्मणाश्चा - 
नन्ता न गुणदांषानामिदध्युनान्योन्य संस्पृशेयुनीन्योन्यं मशंसेयः । अन्न- 
पान TAT न ब्रूयुः । न विरतं त्रयः अन्यत्र हस्तसंज्ञानात्‌ । यावत्सो- 
“मान्न तावदर्श्नान्त पितरः अन्यत्र मूलफलपानेभ्यः । पवित्रपाणिर्दमेण्वाः 
साना मधुवातीयं जपेत्‌ । पवित्रं धर्मशाखस्‌ d 

219 शङ्खः उष्णमन्नं द्विजातिभ्यः श्रद्वया विनिवेदयेत्‌ à 
अन्यत्र फळपुष्पेभ्यः पानकेभ्यश्च पण्डितः ॥ 

420 शाह्कः-~आम्नान्पालेवतानिक्ष्‌त्‌ मृद्वीकां च व्यदाडिमम्‌ 
विंदायाश्व भचुण्डांश्च श्राद्वकाळेपि दापयेत्‌ ॥ 
द्राक्षां मधुय॒तां दयात्सकून्‌ शकरया सह । 

TUBS परयत्नेन शाङ्गाटककरोहकान्‌ ॥ 

22] शह्कः--लाजान्मधुयुतान्द्यात्सकूञशर्करया सह । 
दुयाच्छाडु TART शङ्गाटकगवेधुकस्‌ ॥ 

222 शङ्कालेखितौः- माहिषं चाजमोरभ्रं मार्ग रोरवमेव च । 
भक्ष्यमांसं समुद्दिष्ट यच वै पार्षतं स्मृतम्‌ ॥ ` 
वराहश्च तथा भक्ष्या महारण्यनिवासिनः 

223 शङ्कुः = तित्तिरं च मयूरं च लावकं च SISSE | 
THOR वतक च मक्ष्वानाह यमः सदा ॥ 


224 शाङ्कः — राजीवाः सिंहतुण्डाश्च सशल्काश्य तथेव च । 
पाठानराहिता चापि भक्ष्या मत्स्येष कीर्तिताः ॥ 


229शङ्कः--अग्नोकरणशेषेण यदन्नममिघारयेत्‌ । 
तस्मिंस्तु प्राशिते दयायद्न्यखरुतं भवेत्‌ ॥ 





218 विश्व० on या. I 236; चतुर्वर्शः४०] IIT part 1 p, 605 has the words 
ततस्तिलै...न्ने gena with slight variations 


219 अपरार्क ( या, 1, 237 ) gw (on मच 8, 236 ) reads कलमुलेम्यः] see 
wga 18, 12 for first half 


220 परा. मा. I. 2 9. 370; vide ang. 18, 21-22 

221 अपरार्क (या 1. 257-258 ) 

222 स्मृतिच, ILI p, 429; चतुर्वर्गः vol ILI part 1 p. 579 
223 स्मृतिच. III, p, 428; चतुर्वग० vol III part 1 p, 577 
224 कुछक on मच 5, 16; vide aga 17, 25 


225 अपरार्क ( या. I. 239-40 ) 
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226 शाङ्कः”~ MaR तु मुजानो बाह्मणो ब्राह्मणं स्पृशेत्‌ । 
_ तद्न्मत्यजन्भृक्त्वा गावञ्यष्टरशातं जपेत्‌ । 
हुङ्कारेणापि यो बूयादस्ताद्वापि गुणान्वदेत्‌ । 
M भूतलाच्चोह्रेत्पात्न॑ मुश्वेद्वस्तेत वापि तत्‌ ॥ 
- .. . प्रौढपादो बहिःकक्षो बहिजांनुकरोथ वा । 

5 siga विनाश्नाति मुखशब्देन वा पुनः ॥ ` ; 
पीतावशिषटं तोयादि पुनरुदूत्य वा पिबेत्‌ । l 
खादिताध पुनः सादेन्मोद्कानि फलानि वा ॥ 
मुखेन वा धमेद्ननं ABRASAR वा । 
इत्थमश्षन्‌ द्विजः श्राद्धं हत्वा मच्छत्यधोगतिम्‌ । . 

227 शाङ्कः--कआद्वे नियुक्तान्मुज्ञानान्न ISINA | 
उच्छिष्टाः पितरो यान्ति पृच्छनो नात्र संशय! ॥ 

बाहुः पताति दातुर्वे जिल्ला भोऊस्तु मियते। 

228 शाङ्कालिखितोः--तत्रापेयान्तभक्ष्याणि वजयद्मध्यपातत चण्डालपछ्कस- 

रजस्वलाकुणपकृष्षिसंस्पृष्टानि 


229 इाङ्कः-- मीतावगीतरुदिताक्रन्दितावघुष्टक्षधितपरिभुक्तविस्मितोन्मत्तावधूः 
तराजपुरोहितान्नाने वजयत्‌ ! न पार्पीयसोन्नमश्नीयान्न द्विःपक्क न शुक्तं न 
पर्युषितमन्यत्र राग्षाण्डवचुक्रदृधिगुडगेधूमयवपिष्टविकारेभ्यः । अमेध्य- 
पतितचाण्डाळपुस्कसरजस्वलाकुनासिकुष्ठिसंस्पृष्टानननं वर्जयेत्‌ । 


280 ` शङ्कालाखेतोः विद्विषाणञ्य नाश्नीयाद्‌ बझावियापकारेणः 
श्रादूसूतगणान्नानि परिभूताने यानि .च ॥ 

231 हाह्ुए--दृधि वर्ज्यं न शुक्त्षु यच्चान्यद्वधिसंभवम्‌ | 
सपक्षं मक्ष्यं स्यात्‌ सर्पियुक्ततिति स्थितम्‌ ॥ 








226 anda. ILI p. 448; परा. मा. I. 2. p. 425 

227 ena ILI p. 469; 77. मा. I 2. p. 425 

228 चतुर्व॑र्ग० vol III part 1 p. €14 

229 मिता. on याज्ञ. 1. 165. and I. 167; स्मृतिच० ITI p. 419 for न Tama 
:-'विकारेभ्यः; dico ( आहिकप्रकाश p. 505 ) has the first sütra with slight 
variations and ( p. 520 ) reads lass as. तब्रापियान्यभक्ष्यणि च वर्जयेद्मेध्यपातित», 
«eggi and (p. 5213 reads the second as न।पणीयमन्नमइनीयात्‌ न दिः पक्क ete, 
वीर० ascribes all three to शद्भालखित; चतुर्वर्गः ( vol III part 1 p. 614 and 
p. 779) ascribes the stra नापणीयमन्नमइनवित्‌--विकारेम्यः and मीतावगीत 
वर्जयेत्‌ to शङ्कालिखित 


230 «giro vol TIT part 1 p. 779 
281 «pts, ILI p. 419 
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239 शाङ्कः-रुष्णजाजीनिमं चेव शीतपाकी तथेव च । 
Hazai सर्वे तथा जम्बूफलानि च ॥ 
अवर्जिता च रुदितं तथा AIST वर्जयेत्‌ । 

233 राङ्क menia तु भक्ष्यभोज्यादिकं द्विजः । 

234 शङ्कालिखितोः--आपो रूपरसगन्धवत्यः परिशुद्धा जीवचर्म- 
करण्डेरनभ्युद्धताः | भूमिगता मेध्या यत्न गोवितृषा भवेत्‌ । 

235 शाङ्कः--उमासूत्रं ( ऊर्णा ! ) तु दातव्यं कार्पासमथवा नवम्‌ | 
दृशां विवर्जयेस्पाज्ञो यद्यप्यहतवखजाम्‌ ॥ 


~ 


236 ङ्कः आयं sque? कुयदिकादशेऽहनि | 
कर्नुस्तात्कालिकी शुद्धिरशुद्धः पुनरेव सः ॥ 

937 gg: ~ स्यः शोचेपि दातव्यः पेतस्येकादशेहाने । 
स एव दिवसस्तस्प श्राद्शशय्यासनादिषु ॥ 

238 शङ्कः--मातुः सपिण्डीकरणं कथं कार्य भवेस्खु॒तेः | 
पितामस्ादिभिः साध सरिण्डीकरणं स्मृतम्‌ ॥ 


239 शाङ्कः--अमावास्या झयो यस्य प्रेतपक्षेथवा यदि । 
सपिण्डीकरणादूव्वे तस्योक्तः पार्वणो विधिः ॥ 
240 शाङ्कः--अमायां तुः क्षयो यस्य प्रेतपक्षेथवा पुनः | 
पार्वणं तस्य qued APRÉ कदाचन ॥ 
241 इाङ्कालिखितोः--पत्नी वा मध्यमं पिण्डे आयियादार्तवस्तातेत्युच्यते | 
244 इङ्कुः--प्रतेन दीपो दातब्यस्तिलतेलेन वा पुनः । 
वसामेदोद्गवं दीप प्रयत्नेन विवर्जयेत्‌ ॥ 
^ $82 aĝa. III p. 415; प्रा, मा. 1 2 p. 877 reads कृष्णाजाजीं विडं चेव 
and अवक्लुतावरुद्तम्‌. 
933 wart. IIT p. 418. 
234 चतुर्वर्ग ० vol III part 1 p. 619. 
235 स्मच. LIIL p. 476; म. पा. p. 602. agez 18, 15-16 
236 मिता, (ar. 1. 256 35 अपरार्क; म. पा. p. 613, 
237 म. पा. 614, 
238 म. पा. 623; चतुर्विश ० p. 1766 
239 अपराक ( या, 1. 225 ) 
240 परा. मा. L. 2 p. 446, 
241 स्मार्तिच. III p. 486; compare मनु. 3. 262, मत्स्यपुराण 16. 53-54. 





242 मिता. on या 1. 281; स्मातिचि (‘TIL p. 435 ) reads दातव्यस्त्ववाप्योषधी . 
रसैः; vide शङ्कस्छ्रति 13.16 for first line, 
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243 शाङ्कलिखितोः--न गध्नुपरितरः स्यात्काम गृष्नो राजा प्रेयान्न हंसप- 
रिवारो न हंसो गध्नुपरिवारः | परिवाराद्धि दोषाः प्रादुर्भवन्ति'। तेलं ` 
विनाशाय । तस्मासूर्वमेव तत्परि्रारं लिसेत्‌ श्रतशीलान्वयोपपन्नम्‌ ॥ 


244 शखलिखितोः--राजा dda महोत्साहः शक्तिमाननसूयुभक्तबंलस्त्यागी 
शरण्यः सर्वभूतानां संविभक्तः सत्यवागमत्सरी गम्मीरोमर्षणो बुधस्तेजस्वी 
घरतिविधानकुशलोदीर्घसू्रो दक्षः क्षमावान्‌ लक्ष्यज्ञो देशकालद्रव्यप्रयोग- 
संग्रहनिमित्तज्ञानकुशलो गूढमन्ऽपचारसंवृतरन्धः पररन्धज्ञो टृढप्रहारी 
लघुहस्तो जितस्थानासनहिमात्पो जितकामरागट्वेषलोभमत्सरः प्रजा- 
मिरामो दीनानुभ्रहकर्ता बाह्मणेलन्नपदाता श्रीयशोर्थी । 

245 राङ्कालिखितोः--राजा स्वार्धानवृत्तिरात्मप्रत्ययकोशः स्वयं रुत्यानुद्शी 
वि्रस्वनिवृत्तश्चिरं भद्राणि पश्यति । l 


246 SISI: JA परपसे च स्थानवृद्दिक्षयाश्रय; । 
स्थानादीनां विभागश्व काले द्वव्याथसंग्रहः ॥ 


247 शह्नालिखितौ/--दयाद्वानमच्ोयेत्वा बाह्मणाय t निरमित्तपूर्व quu: à 


M 
sae 


कृपणातुरानाथव्यज्जञविधवाबालबृद्नोषधावसथाशनाच्छादुनेबिम॒यात्‌ । 


* 248 शङ्कालेखितोः--राजन्यवेश्ववष्यजीवन्तो राजानमुपतिष्ठेयाताम्‌ । ताबु- 
` मो शाक्तेतः संविभक्ताबुपकुर्याताम्‌ । स्वस्वधर्मानुष्ठानेन शिल्पिनः कारवश्च 
STR । l 

249 uu gA परस्वापोत्थानस्‌ । 
250 राङ्कालिखितोः--राज्ञः पत्यह प्रतान्वीक्षणं woah कपिलापदानं 

स्वलंछतस्य संमाषणं वेयद्शंनरू । ` 

251 UA ai राजकुलरक्षणं कोशपरिपालनं गोबाह्मणपरित्राण 
सांपरायिकं क्रियासाधारणलादनजीविनां विशेषेण चारभातिचारो मन्त्रपाणि- 
धयश्य सपा! तत्मयोजनत्वात्मत्वक्षा वृत्तिस्तस्य राज्ञो भवेत्‌ | एकान्ततो 
हि दोषा! । तस्माद्‌ mam: क्रोधलोभमानभयदोषोपहताः संलापिता 
विमानिताभ्याख्याता दानमानच्थानव्यपरोपिता हृतसर्वस्वः स्वदोषोपह- 





.243 qe ( राजनीतिप्रकाश p. 185 ); Gao on या 1. 305 has the words 
न इंसो ग्रधरपरिवारः कामं तु शध्रो हंसपरिवारः स्यात्‌ ( from Ug yx 

244 वीर० ( राजनीतिप्रकाश p. 116. ) 

245 बीर० ( राजनीतिप्रकाश p. 184 ) 

246 fito ( राजनीतिप्रकाश p, 185 ) 

241 dike ( राजनीतिप्रकाश p. 138 ) 

248 dite ( राजनीनिप्रकाश p. 141 ) 

249 dive ( राजनीतिप्रकाश p, 154 ) 

250 to ( राजनीतिप्रकाश p. 158 ) 

251 बीर० ( राजनीविप्रकाश p. 186 ) 
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तादयः सततं पत्यवेश्लितव्या;। ध्माथाविषयेष्वेतेषां यतेत । स्वविषयाश्रावः 
परविषयमेद्‌ः सामादिमिरुपाथेर्मन्तरज्ञेषु मन्त्रकर्म दण्डकर्म कर्मकरेषु 
वीरा महर्स्वात्माने च धर्मनित्याः संम्रहेष्वछुब्धाः पत्यन्तेषु मोळा! 
a qutdem अन्येषु यथानुरूपं नियोज्याः | 


252 शहङ्कालिखितीः--वाहनयोधानां सततमन्वीक्षणं, प्रतिमासं द्वेसौवार्णिकी- 
वृत्तेः षाण्मास्यं स्मरणं चालुमास्यं वा, स्तर्यातेषु दानमनुक्रोशो विदिते- 
"AENEIS, कुलचारित्रशाल्षविद्यालक्षणगुणाधिकेधु संमानं युञ्जीत | 


253 शाह्काछि'खितोः--राजक्रतुरेवाश्वमेधस्तं नासार्वभौमः म्रतिपादृयितुम 
हति | अश्वमेधेन यक्ष्य इति पराविषयमभियायाद्वेशकाळशक्तिसंपन््नः परभूत 
यवसेन्धनोद्काविच्छिनन्नसांपरायिकः पथि संविहितसर्बोपकरणो दुर्गासा- 
रामात्वद्शद्ण्डाक्न्दाथ्यगुणविधिज्ञः We प्रति नववान्‌ विद्तिमध्वानं 
हितमनुक्रामेत्‌ | यथा मूमिभागस्तथा विनियोगः श्रेयान्‌ । पानमोजनोप- 
. निवेशस्थानशङ्कामातिविधानकुश्षलो मूपतिरवहिंतः agar सह ed । 


254 aga पानीयं पिबन्तं न भुञ्जानं नोपानहों gad नावर्माणं सवमा 
न fed न करेणुं न वाजिनं न सारथिं न दूतं न qub न राजानम- 
राजा हन्यात्‌ । 

255 शाङ्कालिखितोः--न Ri mi क्लेतरद्रन्यापहरणं पृष्पमलप्रचय- 
नं स्वयमजितमवेशनं निष्क्रमणपरवेशनेष्वनिवेदूनं स्कन्धबाह्येष YA 


गणसमयश्चणापूगचरणव्यवह्यारानेष्ठा स्वामिनः परिज्ञातारोऽन्यत्र राजा[भ- 
द्रोहात्‌ । नगरानवासना विभेतराणारमांपे परिग्रहा अनपराधाः 


256 इङ्कः--धमस्थानं Tat दिशि तद्चाग्न्युद्केः समवेतं स्यात्‌ । 
257 राङ्क -पतरं विनाप्यागमेन पूर्वपुरुषाभ्यां भुक्तं लभेत्‌ । 


258 शङ्कालाखितोः--अद्‌ण्ड्यो मातापितरो स्नातकपुरोहितो परिबाजकवान- 
अस्थां जन्मकमश्चतशीलशाचाचारवन्तश्च एते हि धर्मप्रतिकरा राज्ञ 
खीबाळवृद्धास्तपस्विनस्तेभ्यः कधं नियच्छेत्‌ । 








252 ito ( राजनीतिप्रकाश p. 252 ) 

258 dito ( राजनीतिम्रकाश p. 402 ) 

264 मिता. on या. 1, 326. 
255 fa. x, 662, 

256 aida, 11. p, 19. 

257 anga. JI 9. 73, 


258 ayia. ( XI p. 126 ) and परा. मा. IIL 1 p, 206 havo the words 
अदृण्ड्चौ-«.चारवन्तश्र; fg. र. 628 


104 
259 


260 


261 


262 


264 


265. 


266 
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aga वर्णानां धनापहारवधबन्धनक्रिया विवासनाङ्ककरणं 
MAN । l i 


A 


शङ्कालेखितोः--येन येनाङ्गेनापराधं कुर्यात्तत्तद्स्य च्छेत्तव्यमन्यतञ् 
बाह्मणात्‌ | 

शहृलिखितोः--सर्वत्र णाणां वर्णानां धनहारकारावधबन्धाः Haw 
चोपरोधः। महृत्स्वारे पातकेषु वेवासोङ्ककरणं बाह्मणस्य | प्रायश्चित्तानि वा 
शोधनम्‌ । अपीड्यों हि ब्राह्मण: । 

शब्डालिखितोः--शिल्पिनः कारवः शूद्रास्तेषां व्यभिचारेष्वपि शिल्पो- . 
पकरणानि रक्षेत । तुलामनपतिमानसमुत्थानि व्रणिकृपथानां, क्षेत्रः . 
बीजभक्तगोशकटकर्षणद्र्व्याणि कर्षकाणां, वायमाण्डालङ्कारवासांसि 
रङ्गोपजीविनाम, गृहशयनालङ्घारवासांसे वेश्यानां, शख्ाणि चायुधोप- 
जीविनां सर्वेषां कारणद्रव्यद्षणे seas, राज्ञाधार्मिक्रेण हि पुरुषाः 


पापबहुळाश्वाविधेयाश्च भवान्ति तेभ्यः पापांशभाग्राजा, तस्मान्नाधनान्ना- 


— CM CN 


नुपकरणान्‌ कुर्यात्तन्मूला हि वात्तेमवाति। वृत्तिमूलो हि farei aiiqua: 
स्फीतं राष्ट्रमित्युच्यते । | 

शब्भगलि खितीः---चतुर्विशविरेकनवातिः; प्रथमसाहसः द्विशतं पञ्चशतं 
चेव मध्यमसाहसः षट्शतं सहस्रं चोत्तमः। यथासारापकारस्‌ | 
राङ्ः--अस्ताक्षिभाणिहिति दिञ्यम्‌ । अथवा मित्रैः सञ्जनेरात्मानं ना 
शोधयेदेव । स चेहुण्ड्योडर्थचां चार्थे दापयेत्‌ । 

ag ised नाम तुलारोहृणं विषाशनमष्छुप्रवेशे लोहधारणमिष्टपूर्तप्रदा- 
नमन्यांश्च शपथान्कारयेत्‌ । 


३ द्कालोखितीः--अथ सप्तश्वत्थपर्णान्तरितं षोड़शपलंमभ्निवर्णे लोह 
पिण्डमर्जीलनादाय सप्तमर्यादां गच्छेत्‌ । 


259 मिता, on या. 11. 81; maa LI p. 124 (त्रयाणामपि and वघक्रियाविवास- 
 नाङ्कुकरणे ); compare गी. 12. 44 


260 ब्य, म 


261 वि. र. 684; परा, मा. III, 1. p. 208 reads त्रयाणामपि वणीनामपहारवघ- 
बन्धक्रिया विवासनं Madi; compare बो, धः रू. I. 10. 17-18 अवध्यो वै आह्मणः 
संवीपराधेषु । बह्महत्या...स्तप्तेनायसा ललाटेङ्कयित्वा विषयान्निर्धनम्‌ । and कौटिल्य 
* सर्वापराधेष्वपीडनीयो बाह्मणः? (IV. 9. 88.) 2 


262 (3. «, 696, 
263 वि. र. 664 p 
264 अपराक ( या. 2, 269 ) 2 


265 अपराक ( या 2, 95 ); परा. मा. Reads तुलाधारणं and अम्निप्रवेश+$ 


266 apes, II p. 112; व्य, म,; बीर? 
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267 शङ्कालिखितोः-सद्सच्च त्वमेव वरुण उभयो; प्रतिष्ठित; त्वाये सत्यं 
frag देव वरुण त्वमेव तद्‌ बूहि वरेण्य तदादिशस्त्वा | 


268 शङ्कालिखितोः--स यथेकपु्ः स्याद्‌ द्वो भागावात्मनः कुयांद्‌ द्विपद- 
चतुष्पदेषु रूपमाधिकम्‌ । वृषभो ज्येष्ठाय गृहं यवीयसे अन्यत्न पितुरव- 
स्थानात्‌ 1 


.. 269. इाङ्कः--द्वो भागौ पितुः द्वावेवोरसस्य अयः कषेत्रजपुत्रिका पुत्रयो? 
एकेकमितरेंषाम्‌ | 
270 शङ्कालिखितीः-पितर्यशके कुट्रम्बव्यवह्यरान्‌ ज्येष्ठ: प्रतिकुयादन्यतरो वा 
` कार्यज्ञस्तद्नुमतो न त्वकामे पितरि रिक्थविभागो qa विपर्रीतचेतसि 
दीरघरोगिणि वा ज्येष्ठ एव पितृवद्थान्पालयोदितरेषाम्‌ । रिक्थमूळं हि 
कुटम्बमस्वतन्ञाः पेतृमन्तो मातर्यप्येवमवस्थितायास्‌ | 
271 इाङ्कालाखितोः-अत wed रिकूथभागो न जीवाति पितरि पुत्रा रिक्थ 
विभजेरन्‌ यद्यपि स्यात्पश्चादूधिगतं deri एव पुत्राः । अथधमंयोर- 
स्वातन्त्र्यात्‌ । 


272 शहङ्कालेखितोः--कामं वसेयुरेकतः संहता वृद्विमाचक्षीरत्‌ । 
f onn an न्य 
273 uu च यो भूमिमकश्वडुदरेच्छूमात्‌ 1 
यथाभागं मजन्त्वन्ये quafi तु तुरीयकम्‌ ॥ 
267 वीर० p. 270 ( बरुणाभिमन्त्रणमन्त्र 70 जलदिव्य ) 

268 वि. र. p. 465-466 and also 475; अपराक ( या, 11, 114 ) has the 
words यथेकपुत्रः... कुर्यात्‌ and attributes them to arg; दायभाग (0.81) 
explains एकस्य ga: एकपुत्रः औरसः; स्यातिचि IT p. 261. 

269 विश्वरूप on याज्ञ 11, 186 ( पिण्डदेशहर: ete) 

270 वि. र. p. 460; दायतस्व p. 31; म. पा. p. 647 reads from अकामे 
up to रोगिणि च ( omitting ) दीर्घ; the दायभाग omits gq before 
व्यवहाराच्‌ and reads अनन्तरो for अन्यतरो; SURT. II p. 258 refers पितर्यशक्ते 
„agaaa to शङ्कुलिखित and the words न त्वकामे रोगिणि च to ag, reads 
अमन्तरो... द्मतेन; वि. र. reads कुटुम्बस्य व्यवहार and अनुमतेन; अपरार्क has अकामे 

» रोगिणि वा and ascribes it to शङ्कु; compare कौटिल्य III. 5.60 अनीश्वरा 
पितृमन्तः स्थितपितुमातृका पुत्राः 

271 बि. र. 456; ata (IL p. 254) has the passage?from न जीवति 
and attributes the passage to sig; so does परा. मा. III. 2, p. 479 

272 वि. र. 458 . 


273 दायतत्त्व p. 29 says ¦ एतद्वचनं स्थातमहाणवकामेघंडुपीरिजातप्रभ्नीतष्व- 
लिखनादयुक्तमेवेति रत्नाकरः । qur दायभागमिताक्षराप्रभूतिधृतत्वातू ।; ” म; पा. p. 084 
७808 तु fora, लमन्ते for भजान्ति; दायभाग p. 202, तुयो for च यो, एक 
HRA, दत्वा भागे तुरीयकम्‌; मिता, ou याज्ञ 11,119 reads पूर्वं नष्ठां तु, कमाते for 


भ्रमात्‌, लमन्ते for भजन्ति 
१४ 
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274 शाह्वालिखितोः--जीवाते वा पितरि रिकूथभागो$नुमतः प्रकाश वा 
मिथो वा धर्मत! । 


475 शङ्कलिखिंतीः--जन्यवर्णखल्ु जातानां दायादुर्धाधंहानिवरर्णक्रमेण 1 


276 शङ्कालिख्ञितौः--त्रिभज्यमाने दायेभ्यः स्वकन्यालंकारं वेवाहिकं 
ali च कन्या लभते । 


277 शहुलिखितोः--न शूद्रापु्ोर्थमागी यदेवास्य पिता दुयात्स एवास्य 


भागः। तस्य गोमिथुनं चापरं द्ात्छण्णायसं रुष्णधान्यं तिळवजम्‌ ! 
278 शङ्कालेखितोः-न वास्तुविमागो नोद्कपात्रालङ्कारोपयुकख्ीवाससाम्‌ 
अपां प्रचाररथ्यानां विभागश्रेति पजापातिः । 


279 शाङ्कः--घातृणामप्रजाः पेवात्कश्चिचेत्मत्रजेत वाः। 
बिभजेरन्धनं तस्य शेषास्तु Pied विना ॥ 
रणं वास्व कुवीरन्खीणामाजमिनक्षयात्‌ । 
रक्षन्ति शय्यां भर्तुश्विदाच्छिन्युरिंतरासु च ॥ 
या तस्य दुहिता तस्याः RAN भरणे मतः । 


280 शाङ्कः--गोत्रमागविनागार्थे सब्देहे समुपस्थिते i 
गोअजेश्वापरिज्ञाते कुळें साल्ित्व्महांते ॥ 

281 qg Raq: पिता वितामहश्चैव तथेव प्रपितामहः । 
जातं gs प्रशंसन्ति Ras शकुना इव ॥ 
मधुमांसेन GFA पयसा पायसेन वा । 
एष दास्याति «uj wig च मघासु च ॥ 





274 स्मातिच, ( 17 9. 260 ) reads रिक्ताविभागःः वि, र. 463 
275 बि, र, 531 


276 स्वाति, (11 p. 269 ) reads दायाये कन्यालं०; वि, रः 495; परा, a III. ` 
2. p. 611 reads qi कन्थाल ङ्कारमेव हि वैवाहिक च लभते; compare बौ, II, 2. 44 


217 वि, र. p. 536; Nato (मनु. 9. 155) reads only न... स एव तस्य भागो 
गोमिथुनं त्वपरं qu 


278 दायतत्व p. 26; ब्य, म, roads न वश्श्तुविभागों नोद्पात्रालङ्कारोपयुक्तवाससाम्‌। 
gana p. 201 reads “ ०रानुपयुक्तत्री* ? 831 प्रचारार्थानां, वि. र, p. 508 reads 
° काराबयुक्त e and प्रचारवर्त्मनामाविमागश्रेति प्रजापतिः 


279 (à, र. p. 608, which reads प्रश्र्यित for प्रजजत,भरण चास्य, equ aq, 
प्र, पा, 680 omits या तस्य...मतः; विश्व० (या, II 139—140) has the first verse 
but does not attribute it to Ag and reads भ्रातरः for Feuer. 


280 दायतत्व p. 91; द्वायमाग p. 359. 
281 दायभाग ( p. 105 ); चतुवर्ग० vol III part 1 p. 202. 


s 
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शहृलिखितपैठीन तयः--यत्र कचन जातेन पिता पुत्रेण नन्दूति । 
तेन चानृणतां याति पितणां पिण्डदेन वे ॥ 


राङ्कलिखितविष्णुव रिष्ठा रीता: — 
पुत्रेण लोकाञ्जयति पोन्रेणानन्त्यमश्नुते । 
अथ पुरस्य पोत्रेण अभ्नस्याप्तोति विष्टपम्‌ ॥ 


राङ्कलिखितोः--अग्नदनोत्रं अयो वेदा यज्ञाश्च refer: । 
ज्येप्ठमु्नप्रसूतस्य कलां नाईन्ति षोडशीम्‌ ॥ 
पुत्रपोञ्रपिरतिष्ठस्व बहुपुत्रस्य जीवतः। 


अशुण्णवेद्यज्ञस्य erus farum ॥ 
शाङ्कलिखितोः--पित़ृणामनृणो जीवन्‌ दृट्ठा पुत्रमुखं fat i 
स्वर्गी सुतेन जातेन तास्मिन्‌ संन्यस्य तट्णम्‌ ॥ 


शाङ्कालिखितोः-_आाह्मणस्तु सवर्णायाः पाणिं ग॒ह्वीयात्‌ तस्यां पिता" 
महानां तनवोऽनुसूयन्ते पृत्रोपचारेणात्मानं संमन्त्रयेत्‌ | एवं ह्याह अङ्गाद्‌- 
ङ्गादित्यादि । आधत्त पितरो गर्भ कुमारं पुष्करस्रजम्‌ । यथेह पुरुष 
स्यात्मा तथा त्वममिजायसे । आत्मा पुत्र इति Wh: पितुर्मातुरनुग्रहात्‌ । 
पुन्नाम्नखायते यस्मात्पुअस्तेनासि संज्ञितः d 

शाङ्क।छे।खितीः-- कषोत्रिकस्याविज्ञानेन यद्वीजं प्रकीर्यते तसक्षेत्रिकस्येव। 
शहालिखितोः--नियतं क्षेत्रिणामपस्यमिति च वेद्वादो मातुरपत्य- 
Aas ऋषयो qq ट्ट्ामृष्यायणमनुमन्त्यत इति | वसिष्ठकश्यपयो- 
ज़ळगतयोरुदवासादुत्तीर्य एकः प्रजामुस्पादयस्यविज्ञातो लोकानाम्‌ । 

एवं ATA सन्तानः | यस्मात्कुळध्मपरिम्रहरिक्थपिण्डोद्‌कानि चैकतः 
कृत्वा RATAL अपि प्रयच्छन्ति । 


289 शङ्कालिखितोः-- मन्त्रसंस्कारकठुरपत्यमित्याद्रिरसो बीजिक्षेत्रिकयो- 


रनुमते तदूबीजं भकीर्यते तदूद्विधा शस्यमित्युशनाः । 





282 वि. र. 584, 


283 वि. र. 585; दायभाग p. 249 attribute it to शङ्कु, मठ, विष्णु, वसिष्ठ 
and हारीत. 


284 fd. र. 584-5; दायभाग ( p. 249 ) has the first and reads यज्ञाश्रेष 
सदाक्षेणाः l 

285 दांयभाग p. 249, 

286 fa. 7. p. 554-555, 

287 fa. र, 588, 

288 वि. र. 581, 

289 fq. 7. 557. 
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990 - शङ्कलिखितौः-पुत्रिक्रा पुजवादिति प्राचेतसः ।तस्यापत्य पुत्रिका- 
सुतो मातामहापितामहाभ्यां पिश्डद्‌ः i l 
पुञ्रदीहिच्रियोछोकि न विशेषोर्व्यनुग्रहे । 
तस्मात्तु संशयान्नेहोवेयाद्श्रातृकां खियम्‌ 0 
291 शह्ुलिखितौः---षटूख दाय देषु विकल्पः 1 ओरसः ल्लेत्रजः पुत्रिकापुत्रः 
पौनर्भवः कानीनो ग्ढोत्पत्ञत्र्वाते षट्पुरा बन्धुदायादाः पितृपितामहाना- 
-मेकगोत्राः रिकूथपिण्डो सापिप्ड्यं च। तेषामर्थं दशधा कुर्यात्‌ वौ भागौ 


hn A 


पितुद्वावोरसस्य sy क्षेत्रजपु ्रेकापुत्नंयोरेकेमितरेपाम्‌ । 


292 शङ्कलिखितौः- श्रेयसः श्रेयसोभावे पापीयारनारेक्थमहति i 
293 शाङ्कलिखितपेठी नसियमाः--अथापुतरस्य॒ स्वर्यातस्य श्रातृगामि 
द्रव्य तद्भावे मातापितरो लमेतां पत्नी वा ज्येष्ठा सगोतराशिष्यसबझचा- 
रिणः। | 2 
_ 994 शाङ्खः-~-अरूत्वा मेतकार्याणि प्रेतस्थ धनहारकः । 
वर्णानां aga RS agai नियतश्वरेत्‌ u 
295 शङ्कलिखितोः--मेतायाः तुनत्रिकायास्तु न भर्ता द्रब्यमहति । 
296 शाङ्खः--स्वयं शुल्कं वोढा । l 
297 शह्नलिखितौः---सम॑ सर्वे सोदर्या द्रव्यमर्हन्ति कुमायश्व । 
298 शाङ्कलिखितौः--खीधनं कन्या लभते तदपत्यस्य च द्रव्यं कन्यामागः 
299 शाह्वलिखितीः- अपपात्रितस्य रिकूथपिण्डोद्कानि निवर्तन्ते । 
300 शाङ्कलिखितोः--परिषद्गामि वा श्रोत्रियद्वव्य॑ न राजगामि न हाये 
राज्ञा देवबाह्मणसॅस्थितं सतिक्षपोपनिधिकमागतं न बालखीधनानि। 








290 वि. र. 559-560. 
201 वि. र. 547. 
292 वि. र. 552. हि 
. 298 विश्व० ( या. IL 189-140 ); स्घतिच० ( IL p. 305); fiar and अपरार्क 
(या. 11, 186 ) ascribe it to ag and read only up ० ज्येष्ठा वा पत्नी; -विश्व० 
and Qaro road स्वर्यातस्य व्ह्यएत्रस्य..-पित्रौ हरेयातां; दायभाग ( p. 298 ); उज्ज्वला 
(smi. धः 11 6, 18, 2.) reads लमेयाताम्‌ : हरदृत्त ०1 गो. घ. 28. 25 reads. RAT 
| 294 दायतच्व p. 20. MEINTE 
296 दायमाग p. 276, t 
296 fa. 7. p. 921. Ar मर 
207 दायभाग p. 127; हरदत्त ०२ गौ. घ 28. 22 reads मातृके gom 
1 स््रीकुमार्यश्र- Re as 
298 वि. 7. 561. np 
299 स्मच, ( II p. 270 ) reads आत्रपातिकस्य (!); वि, र. 486... 
300 (à, «. 598, Pe 
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एवं ह्याह । न हार्यं स्त्रीधनं राज्ञा तथा बालधनाने च । aai: पडागर्म 
वित्तं बालानां tae धनम्‌ ॥ ` 


` 301 शझलिखितो+--रक्षेद्राजा बालानां धनान्यप्राप्तव्यवहाराणां श्रोत्रियः 
वीरपत्नीनां प्रहीणंस्वामिकानि राजगामीनि भवन्ति । 


302 इाङ्कः-तत्र pb सवने Resa तस्य सगोचरोथ शिष्यो 
वा तक्कार्यमनुप्रयेत्‌ । अथ चेद्बान्धवस्ततोन्यमृत्विजं वृणुयात्‌ | 


हु 

303 इाङ्कालिखितोः--अथ ऋत्विजि वृत्ते पश्चादन्यं वृणायासूर्ववृतस्येव 
दक्षिणा wage: Asta । प्रवसेच्चेत्तत्कालं निमित्तं वा अपेक्ष्य 

c 
यक्ष्यमाणस्तकालमुदीक्षेत नान्तरा यजेत स्यादात्यायेको वा तं कतुं 
समापयेत्‌ । प्रोष्य भत्यागतश्च किखिल्लमेत । अथ देत्मतिषिद्वः मवसे- 
स्कामादनुमाप्ते सवने BAS शतं दण्ड्यः स एव वा दुष्टः तस्य ऋत्विक्कलों- 
v] 

qena: । एवं व्याधितपतितोन्मत्तप्रहीणप्रध्वस्तेषु संप्रसादकरणमूृत्विक्ष | 
कामाच्चेद्पातितं याज्यं erede भाप्नुयादृद्विशतं दण्डम्‌ । याज्यश्वेव 
तदेवाप्नुयाच््यागे ऋस्विजोऽपतितस्य | कामं पतितमश्रोत्रियं त्यजेयाज्यं 
चामिशस्तमदातारस्‌ | 


304 राङ्कलिखितोः--रात्रो चरन्ति गोः पश्च माषान्दिवा kai माषं 
ग्रामे त्वद्ण्डः । 


> 


305 शाह्भलिखितोः--सर्वषामेव वत्सानां माषं मा 
` अजाविक चतुरः । 


षी दृश खरोष्ट्र षोडश 


306 शङ्कः--छागवृषभा अनिदेशाहा गावः शस्यापवाधे न दण्डमाप्नुयः d 

307 शङ्कलिखितौः-क्षद्रपशवः सर्वथा अनिवार्याः, अश्वतरगजवाजिनश्चाद्‌" 
vest: अवश्याः शनेरपवार्याः ॥ 

305 शाङ्कालिखितौः--मार्गक्षेत्रे वृतिः कार्या यामुष्टो नावलोकथेत्‌ नाश्व- 
शूकरावन्तरं विन्देतास्‌ i 








301 वि. र. 598-599, 


309 स्प्रातिच, IL p. 188 (about संश्रूयसम्रुत्थान ) वि, र. (p. 117) 
attributes it to शङ्कालिखित and reads प्रियेत तत्र कि कार्यमिति : जिज्ञासा तस्य 
ara: ete, 


303 वि, र. 120; erfa. ( II p. 188 ) has the words झअथ...हभेत- 
. 804 fF. र. 234; स्मतिच. (IL p. 212 ) reads mÑ for ग्रामे : 
' 806 fq, र, 235 
306 fa. 7. 240, 
907 fa, 7, 241, 
908 बि, र. 233, 
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809 शङ्कलिखितौः--गृहकेत्रयोटिरोये सामन्तप्रत्ययः . सामन्तविरोधे 
अमिलेख्यप्रत्ययः अमिलेख्यविरोधे ग्रामनगरवद्धश्रोणिप्रध्ययः प्रामनगर« 
TEAM AI दृशवर्षभुकमन्यङ राजविप्रस्वात्‌ । 

310 शङ्कालोखितौः~ मागक्षेतरे पथि विसर्गा राजमार्गरथपरिवर्तनं पूर्वम- 
यांदास्थापनं तोरणगह्ृरथ्यान्तरेषु त्रिपदं देवराजायतनेषु यथेष्टम्‌ । 

311 शङ्कलिखितौः--क्षेत्रमयांदाम्दे अष्टशतं सीमातिक्रमणे अष्टसहस्रं 
क्षेत्रोदकाहरणे अष्टशतम्‌ | 

312 sre diaper उत्तमवर्गाक्षेपे तस्रसादो दृण्डखयो वा 
- कार्षापणाः शुक्तवाक्यामिधानेऽ-येवमेव । तथाः सवर्णब्यतिक्रमे द्वादश 

. . कार्षापणाः यथारूपविशिष्टाक्षेपे विशिष्टस्य चतुर्विशतिः । 

313 शङ्कालिखितोः--तथाविकताःगुद्ून्‌ विप्रांश्च निभम्सनं ताडनं गोमया- 

. नुलेपनं खरारोहणं giù दण्डो वा । 

914 शङ्काछाखतोः-आकोशे बह्मणः क्षत्रियस्य शतं दण्ड्यः शतार्थ 
वैश्यस्य पञ्चविंशतिं शूद्रस्य । 

315 शङ्कलिल्रितोः-मद्रोयमे षट्पश्चाशन्तिपातने तदूद्विगुणम्‌ i 

316 शङ्कि खितोः--कूटशःसनपवोगे राजशासनपतिषेधे कूटतुलामानपति- 

____ मानव्यवहारे शार्रीरोऽङ्गच्छेदो वा । 

817 इङ्कालखिताः-अन्तादे भ्रणहा ANE पत्यो भार्यापचारिणी 

. गुरो शिष्यश्च याज्यश्च स्तेनो राजानि किल्बिषम्‌ ॥ 

318 इझाङ्कालिखि तौः- झछवर्णरत्नाप्हरणे ( शारीरोच्क्गछेदो वा ) 

319 राङ्कालिखितोः--वापीतडागोद्पां (न) भेदमार्गरसद्रव्यदूषणे अदासी- 
दाससंप्रदानकरणे ( घारीरोंगच्छेदो I)! 

320 शाक्कालाखेतीः--तुळामातप्रत॑ मानव्यवहाराधरसंस्थापनं देशद्रन्यानुकूपं 
प्रत्यायितपुरुपा विष्ठितम्‌ 1 





309 (3. र. 208 

310 वि. र. 220; anf, ( IT p. १85 1 has ‘the words ant... विसर्गः, 

811 बि, र. 223; ena, ( 11 p. 236 ` has सीमा... सहस्रम्‌ ; परा, मा, IIl) 
$ p. 404 has सीगाव्याईक्रमे egg agua, - 

ji 312 HR. र्‌; 218 

913 षि, र. p. 250. 

814 वि. र, 951; 

815 वि, र, 263 

316 बि, र. p. 369 and p, 298 

817 «qo vol III part 1 p. 781: this is same as ag, 8, 317; 
eompare आप, धः खू. 1,6. 19. 15 

$18 वि, र, p. 824 $ 

319 वि. र. p. 365. r 

820 Ñ. र. 302 ; supply राज्ञा कार्यम्‌, © i 


“321 


AAA AAA, 


322 


323 


824 


325 


326 


327 


328 


329 
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Tu: ilaa शारीरो वा दण्डः तत्कुलीनेष्वर्ध 
खीपुरुषयोश्य । न l 
शङ्कालिखितोः--हस्त्यश्वगोरथयानेषु राजपुश्रापहारवद्गण्डड | 
अजाविकेष्वर्धत्रयोइशप्रणा नकुळबिडालापहरणे कार्षापणः । - 
शह्कलिखितौः--भष्टशतं सीताद्रव्यापहरणे यथाकालम्‌ । 
शह्कलिखितोः--कतकाष्ठाश्मकोलाङचर्मवेत्रदलमाण्डेषु Heg. 
गुणस्त्रयो वा कार्षापणाः । एकचुक्रापहरणे TURIN, शकटे त्वशीति- 
UAT । | 

शङ्कि खितौः--अबाह्लणो बाह्मणस्य समिदाज्येध्मान्निकाषठतृणोपल- 


'पुष्पकळमूळान्यपहरन्‌ बलादुविज्ञातों वा हस्तच्छेद्नमाप्नुयात्‌ | कुशकर. 


BMRA MAAS Ta: स्यात्‌, अप्रत्वक्ष यथाविदितो<य 
किल्बिषीति mgm सरयानमवाप्नुयात्‌ । मृत्रमोण्ड्यमितरेषां ख़र- 
यानमेव च । | 

राह्कालेखितीः--न मातापितरावनुक्रामेन्न गुुव्‌त्रयाणार्मतिक्रेमऽङ्गचछे- 
gi 

Ug Stadt: -Ramga Ana तत्समुत्थापर्न 
प्रतिसंस्कारोश्शर्त च। ; 
राह्कलिखितौः--केशाकेशिसंग्रहणात्‌ पारजाविक उल्काहस्तोम्रिदः 
शखपाणिर्घातुको BOTAN 1 

शह्कालिखितौः--सर्वेषां स्वदारनियमः SERRANA । येन 


. येनाङ्गेनापराधं कुर्यात्‌ तत्तस्य SAMA दा दण्डोन्यत्र 


330 


821 वि, र, 318 . 


बाझणाद्द्ण्डयो हि बाह्मणः । 
शह्कलिखितौः--अनिवेदितमवेशे तत्ोत्तममुत्तमायां विपर्यये sequ. 
साहसं धतिलोमेकान्तरावस्कन्दने- सर्वस्वं वधो वा विपर्यये संनिरोधः 
tos. : . : 
सर्वस्वे वा । | 
| 





822 वि. र. 318-319. 
$28 fa. र. 324, 


$24 वि. र. 327. 


825 बि, र, 829; rar, ( मनु, 8, 934 ) has the words कुश...द्रव्यान्यपहर- 
तोडच्छेदः स्यात्‌ and attributes them to ag. Mr. Gharpure is not right 


mF- 


326 वि. र. 358, 


in printing the words खुलभेष्व...द्रियमाणेषु as part of the quotation from 


* 


827 वि. र. 864. : : . 

* 828 स्पातिय. Il p. 95; परा. मा. ILI, 1 p. 119 reads ०ग्रहणात्‌ पारदारिकः 

ˆ "829 वि. र. 387-388 wee 
380 वि. र, p. 390, 
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:, 3981 इाङ्कुः--श्रेयसः शयनशायेन नजा STENT श्वामिः खादयेत्‌ काष्ठिश्वैनां 
qed | 

382 शह्ुलिखितौ+--कन्यायामत्रकामायां व्यङ्कुङच्छेदो दण्डः । उत्तमायाँ 

धो जघन्यस्य | समायां शल्कमाभरणं च द्विगुणं खीधने दृत्वा प्रतिपायेत। 

333 शाद्ठलिखितोः--यस्मिन्‌ भचोपिंतः खीणामातंवे तच्छीलं जनयन्ति 
यथा नीलवृषेण नीलवृषवत्सम्रभवः श्वेतेन श्वेत एव जायत एव्‌ योनिरेव 
बलवती Ag संकीयन्ते i 

884 शाङ्कलिखिताः--कामचारिमीं मलिनां कुचेलां पिण्डमाञ्रोपजीविनीं 

A निवृत्ताधिकारामधःशय्यां Feel निवासयेद्त्यथव्यामिचरिणोंम्‌ । 
- , 3885 शहलिखितीः--श्व+ श्वः पचनमाण्डानामुपछपन खुसंमृए्टगृहद्वारोपले 
पनं कतशीचानुकृल्यदध्यक्ष्तदूर्वाप्रवालपुष्परु्तबालेकम श्वश्रूश्वशुरा- 
_ द्यभिवाद्नानन्तरं गृहावश्यकालि कुर्यात्‌ । न देवभूतपतिभ्योऽम्रेऽश्नीयात्‌ | 
न. मर्वरन्यत्र प्रतिकाराषधात्‌ 1 न 
. 836 wgieludn—s भतोरं दिष्याययप्यष्ठीवलः स्यात्पातितोङ्गहीनो 
` ` व्याधितो वा पतिहि देवता e णाम्‌ । 

387 रङ्कः 3 ब्रतापवारसलियमेज्यादानधर्मों. वानुग्रहकरण खीणाम- 
zi पतिशश्रषायाः | काम त॒ मर्तृरनुज्ञयां ब्रतोपवासनियमादीनामभ्यासः 
ख्रीधम । 

338 शाद्वालिखितीः--न वे ख्रीजां ad न मन्त्रक्रिया न कायम्‌ । 

889 शङ्कुः--न बतेनोपवासेन TAT विविधेन च । 
नारी स्वर्गमवाम्रोति प्राप्रोति पतिपूजनात्‌ ॥ 

340 ङ्कः ख॒रालशुनपलाण्डुगृज्ञनकमांसान्यभक्ष्याण "` विवजयेदाहारमयं 
हि शरीरं तन्मयत्वादूबाह्मणः बंकीयते मातरशितपीतादिभिगर्भः संभवति। 

. _ 881 वि. र. 396, 
 ' 3889 वि. र. 402 
333 वि. c. 441; स्मातिचि. (11 p. 251) has the words यालमिन्‌-..त्छाले, 
लनयाते; compare मझ, 9, 9 
334 anata. II p. 242 
935 वि, र. 429; स्पातिच. ( 11 p. 251 ) has the portion sr:... कुयीत्‌, with 
some omis810n8 
336 anga. II, p. 251; प्रा. मा. 11 1 p. 38 reads अशील and अर्थहीनः 
,. 987 हरदत्त on गौ. ध. 15, 1 reads o पवासेनिय ०; त्यातच II p. 252, 291 
( for last sūtra ); tr: मा IL. 1 p. 38 ascribes it to शङ्खालिखित. 
338 «g4iro vol ILI part 1p. 347 
339 स्प्रातिच. II p. 262. It is agf 5..8 
340 अपराक. (या. 3, 256); म. पा. p. 824; अपराक reads भक्ष्याण्याहृ 
रसमयं and म. पा, reads सेकीतयेत; enaa. (11, 250) reads मांसादीन्यभक्ष्वाणि 
« बर्जयेत्‌ 824 Gang गर्म; so does वि. र. p. 497 ; 
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341 आाङ्कालाखितोः--सर्वासां प्रोषिते भर्तरि बाह्मणी चारित्यं रक्षेत्‌ । 
इतरासां मातापितरो. अनन्तरो वा राजन्यो वा । प्रे्डाताण्डव-विहार- 
चित्रद्शनाज्रागाद्यानयानविवृतशयनोत्कष्रपानमोजनकन्दुकक्री डाधूप- 
गन्धमाल्यालंकारदन्तधावनाजनादीनामस्वतन्न्नाणां पोषितभर्तृकाणां 

. कुलख्ीणामनारम्भः । 

342 शहङ्कः-~दक्षिणाहुला अपोवतीर्यं सहृदापुत्य नोदुर्षणं कुर्यः । 

343 शङ्कालिखितोः--उद्कक्रिया कामं श्वशुरमातुलयोः शिष्ये सहाव्यायान 
राजनि च । 

344 शङ्काऽखितोः--मेतस्य बान्धवा यथावृद्धमुदुकमवर्ताव ate 
अपः प्रसिश्चेरन्‌ सरत्‌ मदक्षिणामिमुखाः। राजन्यवेश्यावप्यपसव्यं वासोय- 
ज्ञोपर्वाते रत्वा असावेतत्ते इति । 

345 शह्कलोखितः--उच्ती्यं प्रेतस्पृर्शान वासांस्युस्सुज्येतराणि परिधाय 
गृहद्वारे तस्मे मेताय पिण्डं दत्त्वा पश्चात्‌ दूर्वाषवालान्‌ गोमयमप्तिं जलं 
वृषमं चाल्य प्रविशन्तो घ्रतगोरस्षपेमूंधौनमङ्गानि चालभेरन्‌ । 

346 इङ्खः -दूर्वाप्रवालमप्निं वृषभं चालभ्य gR भेताय पिण्डं geat 
पश्चात्मविशेयु: । l 

347 शह्भुइ--भूमी माल्यं पिण्डं पानीयमुपलेपनं च qu । 

348 शाङ्कः-समानाशोचसंपाते प्रथमेन समापयेत्‌ । 
असमानं द्वितीयेन धर्मराजवचो यथा ॥ 
मातर्यादो परीतायामशुद्धो म्रियते पिता । 

„ ,पितुःशेषेण àg मातुः कार्या तु पक्षिणी ॥ 


RRR 





341 वि, र. 489; स्मातिच, ( II 9.. 268 ) reads e धावनाअनादर्शनप्रसाधनादी- 
नामस्वत ० 


342 विश्वरूप on या. IIL, 3, 

343 हारलता p. 150. 

344 हारा p. 147; अपराके (on या. 3. 5. ) reads अर्वतीर्याप नइत्यर्थयेरन्नपः 
gaara and कृत्वाजलिनासावेतदुद्‌ कामित्युकस्वा तस्मादुत्तीय प्रेत ete. 

345 हारलता p. 154; ` अपरार्क (on या. 111. 5. ) has वासांसि परित्यज्य 
परिद्ध्युरन्यानि. - ; 

346 अपराक ( या, 3. 12-13 ); Raro has ०वृषभी वा only. 

347 अपरार्क ( या. 910 ); म. qr. p. 399 reads e पानीयमुपलेष्वाद्यु:; मिता, 
reads ०मुपले वा दद्युः = 

848 हारलता p. 65 reads airs प्रथमे; अपरार्क ( या. 3°20 ), परा, nr, 1. 2. p. 
267 and 1, 2 p. 265; vide arg 15. 10; for first verse. 
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349 इाङ्कुः--अनूढानां तु कन्यानां तथां वे शूद्रजन्मनाम्‌ | 
अनूढभाय. शूद्रस्तु षोडषाहूत्स्रात्परम्‌ ॥ . 
मृत्युं समधिगच्छेत्ञ मासात्तस्ापि बान्धवाः । 
शुद्धिं समधिगच्छन्ति नात्र कर्या विचारणा ॥ 


350 रङ्कालाखेताः--राज्ञां पुरोहितोमात्यः शुद्विस्तस्य तदाश्रया । 
शिष्यस्य Fae ad गुरुरेव उप्यते ॥ 
मातापित्रोरुपासीने न गुरुः प्रनिपद्यते । ` 
पिण्डोदकं तु जनकगोचरनेव प्रमद्यते ॥ 


A 


351 UR प्रतिग्रहो होमः स्वाध्यायः पितकर्म च । 


प्रेतपिण्डाकैयावर्जे सूतके. विन्विर्तते ॥ 
352 शह्ालिखितो+--अथ चेद्न्तरा प्रमीयेत जायेत वा शिषटेरेव दिवसे 
` शुध्येत्‌ HST द्वाभ्याम्‌ । अमाते तिसुमिः 
353 शाद्वुः--मरणादेव कतव्यं संयोगो यस्य नाझिना । 
दाहादूध्वंमशौचं स्यास्य वेतानिको विधिः n 


. 354 qg aA स्नानोपस्पर्शनांचत्काळं शौचम्‌ । 


355 शङ्कालॉखितोः-अथ शखांनाशकान्निरञ्ज़मृगुजलविषमरमापणेष्वेवमेव ` 
( सद्यःशौचं ) à l 

356 दाद्ठुः--बालस्त्वन्तर्दंशाहे तु भेतत्वं यादे गचाति । 
सथ एव विशुद्धिः स्वान्नाशोच नेव सूतकस्‌ ॥ 

357 दाद्ठः--पाडूनामकरणात्सयः शुद्धिः । 


358 शहङ्कालाखेत।ः--जननेष्येवं तभ मात[पितरावशुची मा "त्येक । 








349 हारलता p. ४४; अपराक ( या, 932) has the 2nd and 8rd lines; 


agez. 15° 6-7 


880 हारलता p. 104 T pa“ र 


851 हारलता p. 26, 


852 परा. मा. I, 2, 266, 


858 हारलता 0. 181 


554 मिता. on याज्ञ 111, £0; age (34.5. 84) attributes it to 


शङ्खालिखषित and reads «स्पर्शनाच्छाचि:; परा- मा. 1, 2, p. 281 readso होाद्यष्ठानार्थं 
स्नात्वोप०; हारलता p. 7 attributes to शड्भालिखित and reads o स्पशनादिव पिता. 


gis: 


. 955 हारलता p. 113. 
` 366 हारलता p. 41 


- 997 fqar. ( या. III 20 and 23 ) reads शौचं for शुद्वः; म. qr. 984 


358 हृरदृत्त on गौ, v. 14, 12;हारलता p. 17 adds तेषां before तत्र 





५. _ 859.qer. मा. I, 2. p. 246. 
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889 इाङ्ककाषर्णाजिनीः--अजातदन्तास्ञ पित्रारेकरात्रम्‌ । 
360 शङ्खः -अजातद्‌न्ते बाळ तु सद्यः शोचं विधीयते । 
अहोरात्रात्तथा शुद्धिर्बाळे तु weg ॥ 
तथेवानुपनीते तु व्यहाच्छुष्यन्ति बान्धवाः 
361 इह्कालोखितोः--सपिण्डता तु सर्वेषां गोजतः साप्तपोरुषी । 
we चोद्कदानं च शोचं चेव तदानुगम्‌॥ ` 
362 शाह्कुः-रुच्छ्पाद्‌ः सपिण्डस्य मेतालंकरणे कते । ` 
अज्ञानाडुषवासः .स्यादशक्ती-स्नानमिष्यते ॥ 
: 868 शाङ्कालिखितौः--देशान्तरिते बाले चातीते सथः शोचम्‌। य ऊनत्रिवर्षः 
स्याद्नुत्पन्नदम्तक इत्येके । 
` 364 इङ्कः--देशान्तरगते श्रुत्वा कल्याणं मरणं तथा | 
* यच्छेषं दशरात्रस्य तावदेवाशुचिर्भवेत्‌ ॥ 
अतीते दशरात्रे तु त्रिरात्रमशुचि्भवेत्‌ । 
365 शाङ्कः--अतीते सूतके. स्वे स्वे त्रिराज स्यादशोचकम्‌ः। 
संवत्सरे ब्यतीने तु सद्यः शोचं विधीयत ॥ 
366 शङ्कालिखितोः-एकाहं कन्यायामूढायां पुनर्गोत्रत! पिण्डाशोचयोनिवृत्ति॥ 
367 शङ्कालाखेतोः-- अन्यपूवां भार्याश्च रूतकेषु way च। 
तेषा चोपरते स्नानं नाध्यायो नोदकक्रिया ॥ ` 
368 sIg:— अनोरसेषु पुत्रेषु भार्यास्वन्यगताखु च । 
RAE च ay त्रिरात्राच्छुद्विरिष्यते ॥ 


` 069 ul शक्तितः शरीरं शोषयेद्यमनियममन्त्रोपवासारदिभः । 


कुशचीरचर्मवल्कलवासा जटी ` रुष्णाजिनोत्तरीयो  - जलशयनपश्चत- 
` पाश्रावकाशनियमपरः । 
370 शङ्खः भअशुचिस्वशुचित्वस्य म्रिया्रियविपर्ययान्‌ । 
` गर्भवासे च वसतिं पश्येन्मुच्येत नान्यथा ॥ 





360 अपरार्क ( या. 3:28 ); Mgaa 15. 4- 

361 हारलता p. 96; REE on मनु 60 for first half 

362 मिता. ( या. ILI 26 reads पादो ऽसापि ण्डस्य; म. पा. 487 

863 हारलता p. $8 

364 परा. मा. 1. 2 9. 284 and 236 aga 15. 11-12; 

365 हारलता p. 35 

866 हारलता 9. 49 . , 
367 हारलता p. 81 M RA 
368 परा. मा. I, 2, p. 250; शङ्कस्म्रति 15. 13 


. 369 अपराक ( या. 3°51) 


70 axem (या 8.62 ) 
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. 971 दाह्मः--प्राम्राआपररात्रेषु योगी नित्यमतन्द्रितः । 
ध्यायेत्तु पुरुषं विष्णुं Ago पन्वविंशकम्‌ ॥ 

` 872 शङ्कः-मनःसंयमनात्तज्ज्ञेवारणोते निगद्यते i 

373 इाङ्कः--यथा पृथिव्यां बीजाने रत्नानि निधयो यथा । 
एवमात्मनि कर्माणि तिष्ठान्ति भवान्ति च ॥ 

374 शङ्कालिखितोः-- कुम्भापक्त-रौरव-महागैरव-कूटशाल्मलि-शिलासं* 

_ घात-वज्जकण्टकशयनान्वसिप्तरवनान्ययस्तुडाः पक्षिणः पूयशोणितकर्द्‌मः 
केशकल्मलशेवालाः क्षारन्यो ज्वालिताङ्गारकुण्डास्तप्तकरम्भवालुका 
निर्खिशमुद्ररनिपाताः स्रूचिप्रतोदवेध्यः अल्पोद्‌काः साम्निगर्ताः परदीक्षाय:- 
पिण्डलोहकण्टकशयनानि नरकपञ्जराणि कालसूत्राणि तीक्णाग्राश्च शूलाः 
MAYA FHS तप्तोद्का वेतरणी quu पच्यन्ते पापकर्मिणः 

375 इाङ्कालिखितः-अत ऊर्ध्वे बहूनि वषसहस्राणि यमविषये कुम्मीपाक- 
Taney स्थानेषु दुःखान्यनुतूयेह जातानामिमानि लक्षणानि भवान्ति ¦ 
तयथा बहाहा कुष्ठी गोघ्रश्चान्वोनेकरोगिणश्च । 

376 इङ्कालिखितोः--स्चवणस्ते्यं कुनसी । वखापहारी श्वित्री । हिरण्यापहारी | 

° दुदुणः । तैजसापहारी ave. स्नेहापहारी क्षयामयी अजीर्णवानन्ना- 
- पहारी ॥ वागपहारी मूकः p गधो देवद्रभ्योपजीवकः । पाण्डुरोगी 
दीपहारी ; बाह्मणवृत्तिप्रश्व इरिद्रः । कर्मकलविशेषेण panera- 
रिद्राश्य जायन्ते ॥ 

377 aga कुष्ठी । तेजसापहारी मण्डली । देववाह्मणक्रोशकः सलतिः। 
गरदामनिदावुन्मत्तो । गुं पतेहन्तापस्मारी । गोघ्रश्चान्धः धर्मपत्नी 
SIS प्रवृत्तः शब्द्वेधी नाणिविशेषः।कुण्डाशी मगमक्ती. देवबाह्मणा- 
पहारी पाण्डुरोगी न्वासापहारी काणः। ख्ीपण्योपजीवी षण्ढः । PARI- 
त्यागी दुर्भगः । मिष्टेकाश्षी वातगुल्मी । अमक्ष्यमक्षको गण्डमाली ! 
बाझणीगामी निर्बीजी । क्रूरकर्मा वामनो वखापहारी पतङ्गः शस्याहारी 
क्षपणकः शङ्कशवस्यपहारी काली । दीपापहारी कोशिक$। मिञधुक्‌ क्षयी _ 
मातापित्रोराक्रोशकः खण्डनक रक इति ! वृद्धभातमः | अनृतवागुमुहुमु 


371 अपरा ( या. 3.63 ) 

372 अपरार्क (या 3-198- 201), 

373 परा. मा. IL, 1 p. 11. 

374 म. पा. 684, 

375 परा. मा. II. » p. 246 

376 परा. मा. II. 2. p. 263 

377 म. पा. 701-702; मिता. (या. CIL. 216) has the passage from 
अह्महा to खण्डनकारकः with slight variations and ascribes the passage 
from अनृतवाळ to गीतम; compare 20th chap. of गोतमसंहिता. in M, N. 
Dutt's collection of texts and Asya. रू. 44. 11-43 and 45, 3-31, 
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संलमवाक्‌ | जलोद्री दारत्यागी कूटसाक्षी श्लीपर्दी उच्छुनजड़घचरणों 
Rasa BAS: अवगोरणकर्ता छिन्महस्तो पितप्नो मातप्नो 
वा नेभविकलः स्नुषागामी वातवृषणः gg: चतुष्पथे मूत्रविस्जने 
TAGS कन्यादूषकः पण्डः इर्षाळुमंशकः पित्रा ` विवद्मानोऽपस्मारी 
न्यासापहारी ' अनपत्यो रत्नापहारी अत्यन्तर्दारेद्रो विद्याविक्रयी quu: 
मृगः dafs edi द्वीपी बहुयाजको जळपुवः अयाज्ययाजको वराहः अनिम 
न्त्रितमोजी वायसः मिष्टेकभोजी वानरः यत्रतत्राक्नन्मार्जारः कक्षवनदाही 
खद्योतो दारिकाचारयो मुखविगन्धः. पर्युषितमोजी रमिः अद्त्तादायी बली- 
वदो मत्सरी श्रमरोऽम््युत्सादी मण्डलकुष्ठी' शूद्राचार्यः श्वपाको गोइत 
सर्पः स्नेहापहारी क्षी अन्नापहारी अजीर्णी ज्ञानापहारी मूकः चाण्डाली - 
पुक्कसीगमने अजगरः प्रवजितागमने मरुपिशाचः शूद्रागमने दीर्घकौटः 
सवर्णामिगामी. दरिद्रो जलहारी मत्स्यः क्षीरहारी बलाकः वार्धुषिको ऽङ्ग 
हनः अविक्रेयविक्रयी गृधो राजमहिषीगामी नपुंसको राजाक्रोशको गर्दुभो 
गोगामी मण्डूकः आनध्यायेऽध्ययने शगालः परद्रुन्यापहारी qul 
se 
मत्स्यवधे गर्भवासीत्येके अनध्वंगामेनः 
318 शह्नालिखितोः--वेश्यापहारी अद्रिसर्पः । परजलापहारी शिशुमारः । 
सस्यापहारी कपोतः । क्रव्वापहारी वायसः । तास्रापहारी वल्गुलः । 
अपूपापहारी प्रेतः । शाखापहारी जडः : छत्रापहारी कारण्डवः । गन्धापहारी 
पतङ्गः । व्वजापहारी छकलासः ! शाकापहारी पशुः । शययारहार्यशयनः | 
पुष्पापहारी डुगंन्धी । फलापहायफेली। दीपापहारी कोशिकः । भूम्यपहारी 
नकुलाहिबिडालासूनामन्यतमः : पर्वमेथुनी प्रमेही परुषव्याधिपीडितः । 
परदारगाम्यगप्तदारः | गोष्ववकीणी दुश्चर्मा । खरामिंगामो मूत्रमेही । 
सगोतामेगामी मद्यपख्रीगामा च. श्लीपदी । मातृपितृभागिनीगाम्यचीजी । 
स्वदाराद्न्यत्र दुव्यितः केशाल्पत्वम्‌ ! गुरुतल्पगो दुश्चर्मा 1 चण्डाल्यव- 
कीर्णी कन्यादूषी सगोचामिगाम्यबीजी । धर्मपत्न्यामास्ये प्रवर्तकः खल्वाटः 
मातृभागिनीगाम्यवकीर्णी श्लीपदी वधी मधुमेही च । 
378 a शाङ्कः-अत ऊर्ध्वे पतर्नायानि । 
_ निष्छतिस्तेषां विहिता सद्भिरकामरूते । 
379 शङ्खः--अकामरते sae परिषदोऽनुमते सट्वाङ्गी गर्दमाजिनी 
मून्मयपात्रपातिताशेष्टानभोजी कपालचिह्नध्वजी स्वकर्म ख्यापयश्रे- 
. 878 परा. मा. 11. 2 pp. 259 and 269. 
378a विश्वरूप on या. 111, 237 ; 
379 विश्व० on या ITI. 281; i 
मिता. (यो. III 244) has the passage द्वादशे वर्षे पूतो aid. and the verae 
स्थानवीरासनी ( on या. TII, 243 ); अपराक (या. 3°252; last sentence on या 


3. 244), म. पा. p. 797 has tha passage from ganay with slight varig- 
tions, vide No. 443 below 
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द्वेक्षमेककालाहारः शून्यागारपर्वतगुझनदीवृक्षमूलनिकेतनः। स एवं 
Maa दत्वा ह्वादशवर्षे शुद्धिमाप्नोति । अन्तरा वा बाह्मणं मरणान्मोच- 
Rer गवां वा द्वादशानां परिचाणात्‌ सद्य एवाश्यमेधावमथे स्नात्वा पूतो 
_ भवति । ur 
प्रायश्वित्तमुपासीनों वाग्यतखिरुपस्पृशेत्‌ | 
एकवासाद्रवासाश्य लघ्वाशी प्थण्डिलेशय; N 
स्थानं वीरासनं मोनं मोञ्जी दण्डकमण्डळू | 
भेक्षचर्याम्निकार्य च कूष्माण्डीमिः सदा ue ॥ 
380 शाङ्खः-अश्वमेधावमृर्थं गत्वा तत्रानुज्ञातः स्नातः सद्यः पूतो भवति । 
-381 agi mai घातयित्वा तस्य शिरःकपालमादाय तीर्थान्य- 
नुचरेदात्मनः पापं संकीर्तचन्‌ द्वादशे वर्षे शुद्विमामोति । अथाश्वमेथं 
पश्यति तस्य दर्शनादेव arare i 


382 qg miga sed वर्णेषु विमं प्रमाष्य द्वादश वत्सरान्‌ षटू 
A fue - ~ ~ - >. Li ot 
जीन्‌ सार्धसंवत्सरं च बतान्ष्यदिशेत्‌ तेषामन्ते गोसहस्रं तदर्थे तस्याधे 
तदधे च तद्यात्‌ सर्वेषां वर्णानामानुप्व्येण | 
Wi g पविष्टानां विषमं यः used । 
383 sa n q 


यश्चेवाश्नात्वयं सर्वः PAE बह्महाणि AKT ॥ 
384 शङ्क --झु॒वर्णस्तेनः घर्कागकेश आर्द्रवासा आयसं मुसलमादाय 


राजानमुपतिष्ठेदिदं मया पाएं कतमचेन मुसळेन मां घातयस्वोते । स राज्ञा 
> BIS सन्पूर्ता भवात | 


385. शङ्कालिाखितीः--( à ) ata शिश्रवृषणावुत्छत्यानवेक्षमाणो ब्रजेदिति 
(b) गुरुतल्पगस्तश्षमायसं शयनमुपसंविशेत्‌ | क्षुरेण वा Rat सवृषण- 
मुत्तत्याजलावाधाय नेऋतीं - दिशमनवेक्षमाणो ब्रजेदाशरीरपातात्‌ पूते 
भवति ! 





380 मिता. on qr., LII. 244. 

881 विश्वरूप on या. ITI. 237 

282 मिता. on या. ILI. 248 and on 267; म. पा. p. . 791 has the words 
from प्रमाप्य द्वादश etc. 

888 stad on गो. ध. 23. 26 

384 मिता. on या. TII, 257; म. पा. p. 827 

385 (a) मिता. ( on या. III, 259 ); म. पा. 836; compare वसिष्ठ 20. 13 
मनु, 11, 104 

(b) विश्वरूप on या, TII. 254 
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386 शाद्वपळाखितीः--एवं मातुळानी-पितष्वसू-स्नुषा-मगिनी-दहितगमने 
ष्वाचायंदुहितारे च । 


387 दाद्वः--नित्यं ्रिषवणस्नायी रत्वा पर्णकुटीं वने i 
अधःशायी जटाधारी पर्णमूलफलाशनः ॥ 
YA Ada भिक्षार्थी स्वकमं परिकीतयन्‌ । 
एककालं समक्षीत वर्ष तु gay गते । 
रुक्मस्तेयी सुरापश्च बह्महा गुरुतल्पगः | 


बतेनेतेन शुध्यन्ति महापातकिनरित्वमे n 


388 शङ्कः--यागस्थं क्षत्रियं हत्वा वेश्यं हत्वा त यागगस्‌ | 
एतदेव बते कुयांदात्रेयीविनिषुदकः ।। 


869 इाङ्कः--( a ) अस्चरामद्यपायी चान्द्रायणं चरेत्‌ । 
( b ) झरापोप्रितप्तमस्पश्यमद्क KAMA तंन निद्ग्धकायः शुद्धिमाप्रोति ॥ 
अथवा GARTAN: BUT सट्टाज्ी गुरुतल्पगश्च बहाहत्यावतमेव 
चरयातां ता तावता कालेन शद्धिमाभतः 


590 इाङ्कः--पतितसंस्पृष्टो ह्यात्मानमुदवरन्संवत्सरं तप्तरच्छे चरेत्‌ । तथा 
पातितसव्यवहार मिजधुकशरणागतघाती मतिरूपकवृत्तिर्जलशयनपश्चत- 


पाधावकाशानातष्ठेद्वमन्तञ्रीष्मवर्षास | मास वा गांमूत्रयावक 1पबेयुरेबं 
शुष्यान्त 


3908 शाङ्कः-पतितो TAMAR | संवत्सर तप्तरच्छुमाचरेत्‌ | रूतवापनः 
शापरपश्यवयात्‌ जिरेकाद्र्वासाः काष्ठमौनी वारासनमासीत रात्रौ दिवा 
तिष्ठयुक्तामरंकार्‍्यपरः सावित्रीं सवनानुगां जपेत्‌ स्वयं ब्रतमभ्यपगम्य 
कुशचीरफलकवासा मोजी मेखली दर्मपवित्रपाणिईविष्यं श्रपयेचस 

: ` 386 विश्वरूप on या, 11 254 परा. मा. IL, 1, p. 817 reads मातृष्वस 
omits भामिनी snd reads चान्द्रायणं after दुहितरि. 


387 मिता. ( या. IL, 259); हरदृत्त on गौ, ध, 23. 11; अपरार्क (या. 9243 ); 
` soe also 3, 259-60 for the second and last three lines ; शङ्खस्प्ृति. 
17°1-3 
888 परा. मा, 11, 1 p, 99. ag 17.4 
389 (a) मिता. on याज्ञ. III, 255. . 
(b) विश्वरूप on या. III, 248 l 
390 विश्वरूप ( on या, III 252) reads हिरण्य॑स्तेन पतितसंव्यंवहारी ... वात्तेः 


रित्येते जलशयनं पञ्चतापमश्रावकाशा चाडातछेयुग्राष्मवषाहेमन्तेषु; vide on या, IIT. 267 
also; अपरार्क ( या, 3°261 ) 


390 (&) विश्वरूप on या. III. 287. A 
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Jaagi वा यात्रिकमश्न याद्‌ द्वादशरात्रं चोपवासो आह्मणतर्षणं 
- गवाह्णिकमित्येदं व्यवहायोन्यथ्रा पतितः -शिष्टेरसंभाष्यः । ` 
391 शाङ्कः--राजा वा राजपुत्रो वा बाह्मणों वा बहुश्रुतः d 
RSA वपनं तेषां प्रायश्रिचे कथं भवेत्‌ ॥ 
केशानां रक्षणार्थाय दिगुणं ः्तमाचरेत्‌ । 
द्विगुणे ब्रत आचीर्णे दृक्षिणा द्विगुणा भवेत्‌ i 
392 इाह्कः--ऊनेकाद्शवर्षस्य पश्चवर्षात्परस्य च । 
मायश्चित्तं sauter पिता कन्या सुहृज्जनः d 
अतो बालतरस्यास्य नापराधो न पातकम्‌ । 
राजद्ण्डो न तस्यास्ति भायम्चित्तं न विद्यते d 
393 इाङ्कः--गोष्नः पश्चगन्याहारः पञ्चविंशतिरातरमुगवसेत्सशिसं वपनं रुत्वा 
गोचर्मणा प्रावृतो गाश्चानुगच्छन्‌ गोष्ठेशयो गां च दद्यात्‌ । 
394 शाङ्कः--पादोनं शूद्रहत्यायामुद्दक्‍्याग्रहणे तथा | 
गोवधे तु तथा कुरयाँत्परखीगनने तथा ॥ 
ओषधं स्नेहमाहारं दद्याद्रोबाह्लणेषु च + 
पाणिनां प्राणवृत्त्यथ प्रायश्विचं न विद्यते ॥ 
395 इाङ्कः--यस्य यस्य तु वर्णस्य वृत्तिच्छेद्‌ समाचरेत्‌ । 
` तस्य तस्य वधे प्रोक्तं पायश्वित्त समाचरेत्‌ ॥ 
अपहृत्य तु वर्णानां भूमिं विधः प्रमादतः । 
प्रायश्चित्तं वधः भोकं बाह्मणातुमते चरेत्‌ ॥ 
गजाश्वस्यापहरणे मणीनां रजतस्य च 1 
धनापहरणे चेव कुयात्संवत्सरत्तम्‌ ॥ 
तिलघान्यान्नवखाणां शय्यानानामिषस्य च | 
संवत्सराधे कुवीत ब्रतमेतत्सम हितः ॥ 
क्षद्वान्पशुंश्वापहृत्य भाजापत्यं नमाचरेत्‌ । 
गुडकापांसधान्यानि सर्पिलंबणमेव च ॥ 
396 इाङ्कः--ताह्मणोच्छिष्टाशने महाव्याहृतिमिरमिमन्त्यापः पिबेत्‌ क्षत्रियो- 
च्छिष्टाशने scs pups त्र्यहं क्षीरेण वतयेत्‌ । वैश्योच्छिशशने 
891 परा. मा. IL 1 p. 290, 
392 मिता. on याज्ञ. TIT. 243. 
393 विश्वरूप on या, III 262; मिता cn याज्ञ LL 264 where it is ascribed 


to both शद्धः and qaqa. हरदत्त on गो. ६. @ 22. 18 does the same; अपराक. 
reads गा AIALA TIE च 

394 अपरार्क ( या, 3-264-265; on 3.288:tha half verse qid तु झूद्रहत्यायां 
occurs ); मिता. has the half verse पाड्स्तु...क्यागमने तथा; MTS 17. 9 for 
first verse. 

395 अपरार्क (या. 3.264-255); arg (17. 18-16) has all verses except 
the last. 

896 मिता. on या, LO 290; परा. मा. IT 1 p. 995. 





"Dharma-sütra of Sankha- Likhita. 194 
`` तिरात्नोपोषितो - आह्मी ˆ सुवर्चलां पिबेत्‌ । ` शूद्रोञ्छिष्टमोजने 
षडूराजमभोजनम्‌ | 


397 शाङ्कः--परिवित्तिः परिवेत्ता च संवत्सरं घाह्मणगृहेयु भेक्षं चरेयाताम्‌ । 
ज्येष्ठभार्यामनियुक्तो गच्छंस्तदेव कनिष्ठभायी च । 


98 शाङ्कः-परिवोत्तेः परिवेत्ता च यया च परिविधते i 
ad संवत्सरं कुयर्दातयाजकपश्चमाः ॥ 


999, इाङ्कः-वेश्यायामवकार्णः संवत्सरं बह्मचर्य त्रिषवणं चानुतिष्ठेत्‌ ।' 
क्षत्रियायां ह वर्ष आण आह्मण्यां वेश्यावत्‌ शूद्रायां आह्मणपरिणी- 
तायाम्‌ । | 


400 शह्नालिखितौ--गुप्तायां वैश्यायामवर्कार्ण: संवत्सरं भरिषबणमनुतिष्ठेत्‌ । 
क्षत्रियायां तु द्वे वर्षे बाह्मण्या जीणि वर्षाणि । 

401 शाह्कः--स्वरिण्यां वृषल्यामव्काणेः सचेलस्तात Supr: ददयादूबाह्मणाय 
वेश्यायां च चतुर्थकालाहारो आह्मणान्मोजयेद्यवसभारं च गोभ्यो TATA । 
क्षत्रियायां जिराओोपोषितों TAT दयात्‌ । बाह्मण्यां पड्राञोपोषितो 
गां wage aiv घाजापत्यं चरेत्‌ । अनूढायामवकीणेः पलालमारं 
सीसमाषकं च दयात्‌ । 


~ 


402 इङ्कालिखितोः--रजस्वलावधूतादिगमने त्रिराओपवासे घ्रतप्राशनं च 
कुर्यात्‌ | 

403 amice Remi नास्तिकवृत्तिः रुतध्नः कूटव्यवहारी मिथ्यामिशसी 
इष्येते पश्चसंवत्सरं बाह्मणगहे भक्षं चरेयुः । संवत्सरं धोतं भेल्यमक्षीयुः । 
षण्मासान्‌ वा गा अनुगच्छेयुः । 





397 मितां. on ar. ITI, 265 and on 288 ( where we have the whole )} 
अप॑राक has the first sutra हि 

898 परा. मा, IL, 1 p. 49; शङ्कस्मृति 17 48-44 

899 विश्वरूप on या, III 254; मिता, on याज्ञ I(T, 265; अपराक reads «qqur- 
मडतिछेत; म. पा, 887; gaa on गौ, ध स. 22, 30 

400 मितः, on या, ILI. 280, विश्वरूप on या, III, 254 with variations 

401 मिता. on या. 1771 265 
The same is attributed to agiai@a on III, 280 where we read 
पण्डायामवकॉर्ण: for अनूढायामवं ०. परा. मा, If, 1 p.e 382 attributes to 
शङ्कालिखित and omits ग्रवसभारं ...दृद्यात्‌+ reads यवाढकं for घृतपात्रं, and argoat- 
व्यहम्ुपोष्य TATA qud ! 

402 परा. मा, 1I, 1. p. 337. . 

- 408 मिता. on या. ITI, 279 has first sūtra only ; परा. Ale H. 2, p. 

151 reads कूटव्यवहारी त्राह्मणवृत्तिघंः * l 
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शाङ्कालिखितोः--नास्तिकः GAA: कूटव्यवहारी बाह्मणवृत्तिप्रो मिथ्या” 
मिशसी चेत्येते षड्वर्षाणि ब्रह्मणगृहेषु Net चरेयुः सवंत्सरं धौतमक्ष- 
मश्रीयुः षण्मासान्वा गा अनु च्छेयुः d 

झाङ्कः--धारयित्वा तुलां वक्त विषमं कारयन्वणिकु | 

खुरालवणमयानां कृत्वा क्षीरत्य विक्रयम्‌ ॥ 

लाक्षायाश्चैव मांसस्य Palas Wem I 

विक्रेता प्राणिनामब्दं oer च तथा RAU 

राङ्कः--अमटुव्सादी संवत्सर प्राजापत्यं चरेद्रां दयादिति । 
शाङ्कः--पशुवेश्यामिगमने प्र जापत्यम्‌ । 

शाङ्कुः--तिर्यम्योनिषु गोवर्ज सचेलं स्नात्वोषधिमारं «ure: d 
गोष्ववकीणः संवत्सरं माजापत्यं चरेत्‌ । 

शङ्कालि्चितोः--( a ) क्षद्रजन्तूनामनस्थ्नामनसः प्रमापणे शूद्रववो - 
स्थिमतां aa घमाप्य WHAT: | 

शङ्कः--( b ) मारुताः पशनो याज्ञा देवीव्य मरुतो विशः । 
बैश्यहत्याबंतं कुर्याद्तस्तेषां प्रमापणे ॥ 


शहुए--पशुन्हत्वा तथा ग्राम्वान्मासं कुर्याद्विचक्षणः | 
अदत्तानां तथा दाने तदर्थं तु विधीयते ॥ 
हत्वा द्विजस्तथा सवे जलेशंयबिलेशयम्‌ | 


शहू४--अध्यस्य शयनं यानमासनं पाङुके तथा । 
द्विजः पलाशवृक्षस्य तिरात्र तु ब्रती भवेत्‌ ॥ 
क्षत्रियस्तु रणे सृष्टं दृस्वा प्राषपरायणः | 
संवत्सरं घतं कुर्याच्छित्वा JE FUATA ॥ 

à an n ^ a X M 

| fast बह्मणाम्नी वा दुग्पलो गोद्विजोत्तमी ॥ 
अन्तरेण यदा गच्छेत्‌ SS सान्तपनं चरेत्‌ ॥ 





404 मिता, on या. ILI. 286, 
405 अपरार्क ( या. 3.267-68 ). 
406 मिता.; अपरार्क ( या, III. 289 । reads चान्द्राय॑णं for प्राजापत्यं; म॑. dT. 


879; परा. मा. IL, 2 p. 108 reads अभ्युन्सादी; arg 11. 28. 


407 gaa on गौ. घ, रू. 22. 36. 
408 अपरार्क ( या. 3.267-68 ); wir. मा. IL, 1. p. 341 reads स्नातो 


यवसाहारं गोभ्यो gaa. ^ 


409 (a) mr. मा. II. 1. 85. 


(0) विश्वरूप on या. 111 262, 


410 अपराक (या. 3'275 ); genie 17. 10211, 
411 म. पा, 959; the second veres occurs in अपराक (या, 111, 276 ) 


who reads रणे Tz: Ma: प्राण०, 


Dharma-sttra of Sankha- Likhita. 23 


: होमकाले तथा दोहे स्वाध्याये दारसंग्रहे ॥ 
अन्तरेण यदा गच्छेदूद्विजश्रवान्द्रायणं चरेत्‌ ॥ 


412 (a) ag: ¬तीलीकाहक्षतो विप्रः शुना दृष्टस्तथैव च । 
BUT तु प्रत ue ॥ 
(b) नरवायसखरवानरश्वपृश्चलीमिदेष्टः समुद्रगां नदीं गत्वा ` प्राणायामशर्त 
रूत्वा घतप्राशनेन शुष्यति । 

419  शाह्कः--आक्रोशानृतवादेषु एकरात्रमुपवासः 


414 शङ्खलिखितो ः-रुच्छ्राणि द्विजातीनामेव ` नावरस्य कामे धमेष्सो 
प्रातिषेधः । 


414 a शाङ्कः -अत. ऊर्ध्वमुंपपतनीयानि । कन्यादूषो सोमविक्रयी वृषलीपतिः 
FARA अख्ुरामयपार्यी गोघ्नः शूद्रवधी गुरोः प्रतिहन्ता नास्तिकः 
sam: कूटव्यवहारी वृत्तिघ्नो मिथ्याभेशंसी हिरण्यस्तेनः पतितसं- 
व्यवहारी Rays शरणागतघाती भतिकूलवृत्तिरिस्थेतान्यशादशवो- 
पपातकानि । - me 
415 शङ्कः--कन्यादोषी सोमविक्रयी च॒रूच्ूमध्मक्षं चरेयातास्‌ । 
416 शङ्कुः देवगृहप्रतिश्रयोयानारामसभापपातडागपुण्यसेतुखतविक्रय रुत्वा 
तप्तरुच्छू चरेत्‌ | 
417 शाह्भालिखितोः--पदा-बिल्व-पलाशोदुंबर-कुशादकान्येकेकमभ्यस्तानि 
पणेरूच्छूः | समस्तान्येत्ताने त्रिरात्रेण पर्युक्तानि पर्णकूर्च इति । 
418 झाह्ृु4-- “ळशुनपळाण्डुग्रञनछत्ना ‡ नालिङ्गविड्वराह्रामकुक्ृटनखरोममां~ 
सभक्षणे चान्द्रायणं कुर्यात्‌ । 
माहिष्यं गव्यमाजं च भक्ष्यं क्षीरेषु निर्दिशित्‌ । 
412 (a) अपरार्क ( या. 3277 ). 
(b) विश्वरूप on या. ITI 272 
413 aque (या, 3.285 ); परा. मा. II 1. ७. 459 reads आक्राशेनतवा- 
दे at... YA fusum. 
414 म. पा. 780 
414 a विश्वरूप on या. III 229-236 
415 मिता. on या. ITI 289; अपराक reads कन्यादूषी and क्रच्ृमंब्दम 
416 मिता, on याज्ञ ILI 288 
417 म. पां. 788, i 
418 faro has last three lines with slight variations; gua on 
गो, ध. रू. 23.26; अपराक ( या 3:289 ); anata. (111 ए..423.) has the last 
verse; vide aged 17, 29-30 for last two . 
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भुकस्वा परस्य तु क्षीरं मासं कुर्यात्‌ ब्रते बुध: ॥ _ 
अनि्दृशाह गोक्षीरं माहिषं चाजमेव च । 
गोश्च क्षीरं विवत्सायाः संघिन्याश्च तथा पयः ॥ 
संधिन्यमेष्यभक्षाया भुक्त्वा THAT चरेत्‌ । 
क्षीराणि यान्यमक्षाणि ASNT बुधः ॥ 
सप्तरात्रं zd कुर्यायदेतव्पारकीर्तितम्‌ । 

419 राङ्कालिखितीः-षगालकुककरदष्टिकव्यादवानरलरोषट्रगजवाजिनिङगु हो” 
मानुषमांसभक्षणे चान्द्रायणम्‌ । 

420 शाङ्कः--मुक्त्वा चोमयतोद्‌न्तास्तथा चकशफानाप । 
ओष्ट गव्यं तथा जग्ध्वा पण्नासान्‌ ब्रतमाचरेत्‌ ॥ 

491 ug लशुनपहाण्डगूजनबिडूराहप्रामकुक्कुटकुम्माकिमंक्षणे द्वादशरात्रं 
` पयः पिबेत्‌ । 

422 शाङ्कः--मदमाण्डस्थितं तोय पीछा सप्तरात्रं गोमूत्रं यावकं पिबेत्‌ t 

493 इाङ्कु.-बक बळाकाहसएुवचळवाककारण्डवगहचटक कपातपाराबतपाएडुशु- 
FMT कासारसटिंटिमोलू+कक्नूरक्तपाद्चाषभासवायस को कि OMI SP 
क्कुट्हारीतभक्षणे द्वादशराज्मनाहारः पंबंद्रोमूजयावकम्‌ | 

424 इाङ्कुः-- सर्वासां द्विस्तनीनां क्लीरमभोज्यमजावर्जमू | 


श्लीराणे यान्यभक्ष्याणे तद्टिकाराशन बुधः । 
AUS ब्रतं कुर्या अयत्नेन खमाहितः ॥ 


425 शाह्वालिखितोः--सर्वासां द्विस्तनीनां .. क्षीरप्राशनेऽजावर्जमेतदेव । 
( पड़ात्रममोजनं चान्द्रायणं च ) 








419 परा. मा. 11. 1. 368 

420 मिता. on या. IIT. 290 ; 

421 मिता, on या. 1. 176; अपराकी; स्म्रातिच, ( III p. 457 ) has the words 
from विडूवराह ०; compare मनु 5.14 

422 मिता. on या. 111 255 

423 मिता, on या. 1 175; परा, मा, -1. 1 p. 406 reads . चक्रवोकखेअरीटकाक- 
कारण्डवक टभारकचटकग्ृहकपोतझक ० रक्त्पादजलपादमाष०, भासमद्कुशिद्यमारनक्रमकर- 
तिमि्तिमिंगिलनकुलाबडालसर्पमण्डूकमरूषकवाल्मीकादिमांसभक्षणे द्वादेशाहमनाहारः -.पिबेद्वा 

` 424 अपराकी ( या, 1,170 ) स्पातिच० ( III p, 422 ) has the first line, . 
425 हुरदृत्त on गो, ध, 23,26, 


. Dharma-sütra of Satkha- Likhita, Aè 


426 शाङ्कः-अपः खुराभाजनस्थाः पत्ता पक्षं ब्रती भवेत्‌ । 
मद्यमाण्डस्थिताः पीत्वा KATI ब्रती भवेत्‌ ॥- 
पीतावशोषतं wear पानीयं बाह्मणः क्कचित्‌ । 
त्रिरात्रं तु at Pale वामहस्तेन वा पुनः ॥ 

qued बकं काकं कोकिलं खञ्जरीटकम्‌ | 
मत्स्यादांश्च तथा मत्स्यान्‌ बलाकाः शुकशारिके ॥ 
चक्रवाकं gd चेव मण्डूकं मुजगं तथा d 
मासमेकं ad galga न भक्षयेत्‌ ॥ 
जलेचरांश्व जलजान्पतुदान्नवावीष्किरान्‌ | 
रक्तपादाखालपादान्सप्तराचं AT चरेत्‌ ॥ 


427 इाङ्कः--लोहितान्तृक्षनिर्यासात्‌ बश्चनप्रभवांस्तथा । 
भुक्त्वा ऋषीसपंक्क च त्रिरात्रं तु ब्रती भवेत्‌ ॥ ` 


428 झाङ्कः--केवलानि च शुक्तानि तथा पर्युषितं च यत्‌ । 
ऋजीषपकं मुक्त्वा च त्रिरात्रं तु ब्रती मवेत्‌ ॥ 


429 gg adi मुक्त्वा वार्धुषिकस्यान्नमवृत्तस्यासुतस्य च । 
शूद्रस्य तु तथा FAT त्रिरा स्यादभोजनम्‌ ॥ 


7 480 ag- अमेष्यपातितचाण्डालपुरकसरजस्वलावधूत कुणि कुष्ठिकुनसिसंस्घु- 

TA भुक्त्वा रच्छं चरेत्‌ । 
431 शङ्कः--शुनोच्छिषट तु भुक्त्वान्न॑ माप्मेकं dd चोत्‌ । 

काकोच्छिष्ं गवाघ्रातं भुक्त्वा पक्षं बती भवेत्‌ । 
दूषितं PUFA माजोरेदूबिकेस्तथा । 
MATAI श )केश्वव Bust तु बतं चरेत्‌ ॥ 
वृथाऊसरसंयावपायसापूपशाष्कुलीः | 
मुक्त्वा त्रिरात्रं कुवीत ब्रतमेतत्समाहितः ॥ 





426 भपरार्क ( या. 3'289 ); gÑ 17, 22-24 and 26 for last four, 
427 हरदत्त on गी, घ. खू, 23.26; ag. 17. 31 for first half, ^: 

428 मिता. on या. 111. 290. . Se ह. 
429 परा. मा. II 1, p. 379. Meas 
430 fa, on या. LII, 290; अपरार्क; म, पा. p. 934 : 


431 मिता. has the first verse; aga 17, 44-46; अपरार्क ( या३:१:289); 
प, पः; p. 984 for last " Lo a e RES 
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432 इाङ्कः--चान्द्राचणं नवश्राद्धे पराको मासिके स्मृतः । 
Verdes: स्यात्पण्मासे wg एव तु ॥ * 
आब्दिके TES: स्यादेकाहः पुनराब्दिके । 
अत ऊर्ध्वे न दोषः स्याच्छङ्कस्य वचनं यथा ॥ 


433 शङ्कः--तरिराह्नि चिनिंशायां तु सवासा जलमाविशेत्‌ । 
एकवासा AIM वा लब्धाशीः स्थण्डिलेशयः ॥ ` 


434 शाह्कः--शाद्रान्नं घाह्मणो भुक्त्वा तथा रङ्गावतारिणः। 
चिकित्सकस्य क्रूरस्य तथा RARA: ॥ 
षण्ढस्य कुलठायाश्व तथा बन्धनरक्षिणः | 
अभिशस्तस्य चोरस्य अवीरायाः खियास्तथा ॥ 


चर्मकारस्य वेणस्य क्लीबस्य पतितस्य च । 
कर्मारस्य तथा तक्ष्णो रजकस्य च वार्धुषेः ॥ 


Hua नृशंसस्य वेश्यायाः कितवस्य च । 
गणान्नं गणिकान्मे च सृगजीविश्ववृत्तिनास्‌ ॥ 


सोनिकान्ननं सूतिकान्नं भुक्त्वा मासं ब्रती मवेत्‌ । - 


435 इाङ्कः-- अभिशस्तरजकपतितचाक्रिकतेलिकम्ामयाजकशृद्रसावत्सरिक- 

` ` कुलिकसुवणकारचर्मकारकर्माराचेत्रवृत्तिधाषकतन्तुवाय(्रववतारिककूरट- 
मानरुच्छोण्डिक वघजीविनृशंसात्मविकयिवार्धुषिक तारिक भगवृत्तिबात्यत- 
स्करगणान््नमोजनेष्वतिरूच्छं कुर्यात्‌ ॥ | 


436 इाङ्कः--शूद्स्य सूतके भुक्त्वा षण्मासान्वतमाचरेत्‌ । 
वैश्यस्य तु तथा भुक्त्वा ्रीन्मासान्‌ ब्रतमाचरेत्‌ ॥ 
क्षत्रियस्य तथा मुक्त्वा द्वौ मासो ब्रतमाचरेत्‌ । 
बाह्मणस्य तथाशौचे भुक्त्वा मासं ब्रती भवेत्‌ ॥ 


437 शाङ्कः --दुःस्वमारिष्टदर्शनादो ya खुवर्णे च qu । 


—MM M —À— 


432 मिता. on या. 111, 290; अपरार्क; म. पा. 942. 

433 mar. on या, 417, 326 

434 वरा. मा. II 1. p. 384-85; शङ्क 17. 86-89. 

435 अपराकं ( या. 9289 ); परा. मा. II, 1, p. 385-386, 


496 (मिता. on या, ITI, 290; अपराकी शङ्क 17. 39-41, 
487 मिता. on या. IIT, 293, 


Dharma-siitra of. Sankha-Likhita: > d? 


438 इाद्वुध--दिवा तु मेथुनं रुत्वा नमः स्नात्वा तथाम्मसि । 
नम्रां परखियं दृष्टा दिनमेकं घतं चरेत्‌ ॥ | 


439 इाङ्कुः--अश्यास्य शयनं यानमासनं पादुके तथा । 
पलाशस्य द्विजशरेष्ठ्चिरात तु ब्रती भवेत्‌ ॥ 
झ्िष्त्वाऽप्रावशुचिद्रुन्यं तदेवाम्भासे मानवः ! 
मासमेकं SU कुर्यादुपाक्रुश्य तथा. गुरुम्‌ ॥ 
हो विभो बाह्मणाभी च दंपती तो द्विजोत्तमौ । ` ` 
अन्तरेण यदा गच्छेत्कच्छुं सान्तपनं चरेत्‌ ॥ 
होमकाले तथा दोहे स्वाध्याये qug । 
अन्तरेण यदा गच्छेद्रिजश्ांद्रायणं चरेत्‌ ॥ ` 
दारान्नधनलाभानां बुद्ध्वा विघ्रं समाचरेत्‌ ॥ 
प्रत्येकं mei कुर्यादूहाचर्य तु वार्षिकम्‌ ॥ 
पाद्मतापने SAT रत्वा वह्निं तथाप्यधः | 
कुशैः भमार्ज्य पादौ तु दिनमेकं भवेद्‌ ब्रती ॥ 

440 इाङ्कः--प्रेतस्य प्रेतकार्याणि अछूत्वा धनहारकः । 
वर्णानां aga प्रोक्तं तदर्थ पयतश्चरेत्‌ ॥ 
अतिमानाद्‌तिक्रोधाद्गया द्ज्ञानतोऽपि वा i 
तद्गध्मीयास्खी पुमान्वा गतिर्येषां न विद्यते ॥ 
पूयशोणितसंपूर्णे तमस्यन्धे खुदारुणे । 
षष्टिं वर्षसहस्राणि नरकं पर्युपासते ॥ 
गोमिईत anges sque च घातितस्‌ i 
संस्पृशान्ते तु ये विभा आमिदा गरदाश् ये ॥ 

- अनुयातारोऽपि चान्ये ये चान्ये पाशछेद्काः । 
सर्वे ते पापसंयुक्तास्तेषां वक्ष्यामि निष्छातिम्‌ ॥ 
तप्तरुच्छेण PAT कुर्यादूबान्षणमोजनम्‌ | 
अनुडुत्सहितां गां च द्याद्विमाय दुल्लिणाम्‌ ॥ . 

441 शाहृ४--सवर्णस्तेयक॒द्धिमों अह्महा गुरुतल्पगः । 
KUTA विशुध्यन्ति लक्षजापान्न संशयः N 











488 अपरार्क ( या. 9:290 ) Mgaa; 17, 50 = 
499 अपरार्क ( या. 9:292); मिता. has the Ist, 9rd and 4th and Jast 
verses; ४४९. arg 17, 48 for last 


440 अपरार्क ( या. 9:292 ); agafà 17. 57 for first 
441 अपरार्क ( या. 9:911 ); geji 11. 5, 8, 11, 12. 
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हुता देवी विशेषेण सर्वकल्मषनाशिनी ।| 7 
सर्वकामप्रदा देवी वरदा भक्तवत्सला ॥ | 
घतयुक्तैस्तिलेवीहिं हुत्वा तु सुसमाहितः ॥ - - . 
पापात्मा लक्षहोमेन पातकेभ्यः मुच्यते । 

अभीष्टे लोकमाप्नोति तथा पापविवजितः ॥` -- 
इाङ्कः--स्वयं बतमभ्युपगम्य चीरवल्कळवासा अधःशायी i 
nuna केशनसान्पूर्व नयां स्नात्वा बहिनिंशि ॥ 
प्रत्येकं नियतं कालमात्मनो ब्रतमादिशित्‌ ॥ 
प्रायश्वित्तमुपासीनो वाग्यर्तक्चिरुपस्पृशेत्‌ । 

एकवासा आद्रवासा लघ्वाशी स्थाण्डिलेशयः ॥ 

स्थानं वीरासनं मौनं Asst दृण्डकमण्डलू । 


भेक्षचर्याऽभिकार्ये च कूष्माउडेंजुहुयादू घतस्‌ d 


तस्करश्बापद्‌कीर्णे बहुव्यालमृगे वने । 

न ब्रतं बाह्मणः कुर्या्माणबाधामयात्सद्‌। ॥ 

सर्वतो जीवितं Tea व्यपोहति । ka 
Ad: रुच्छेस्तथा दानेरित्याइ भगवान्यमः 

शरीरं धर्मसंयुक्त रक्षणीयं यत्नतः 

शरीरात्स्रवते धर्मः पवतात्स छल यथा ॥ T 
राङ्कः--अमुक्त्वा प्रातराहरं ज्ञात्वा. चास्य समाहितः । 
सूर्याय देवताभ्यश्च निवेद्य ब्रतमाचरेत्‌ ॥ 

अभ्रे ब्रतपते ब्रतमालमे तत्ते प्रबवीमि तच्छकेयमेवं ` 
बायो ब्रतपते सूर्य ब्रतपत इति guum HA 
धतपते ब्रतमचारिषं तदृशर्कः तते प्रबूमस्तन्ते गोपाय | 
एवं वायो बतपत इत्यादिना aa विमुञ्चेत । 
₹ाह्कुः--एतदेव व्यहाभ्यस्तं यतिसान्तपनं स्मृतम्‌ i 
ag- रुच्छुपादे Fat Ss AIPA । 
पादन्यूने तु गां द्यात पूर्णे गोमिथुने स्मृतम्‌ ॥ 





. 442 अपराक ( या, स्म. 3'300 ) 


448 HATE (57..9 312-13 ); म, पा. p. 781 has the two verses 


तस्कर °. and शरीरं; vide शङ्कुः, 17, 59.1 for last three 


444 अपरार्क (या, 3312-13 ). compare qs, (for the mq ` ET 


magi’ vide वाज; से. I 5. and I128 


445 मिता.; अपरां ( या. 9814 ), म. पा. p. 781. 


. 446 परा. मा, 71, 1. p, 265; शङ्कुः 18, 29. 


. Dharma-sütra of Sankha~Likhita, 129 


447 शाह्कः-  देवगृहप्रतिश्रयोद्यानारामसभाप्रपातटाकपुण्यसतुछुतविकयं रत्वा 
ded S ॥ 


448 शाद्वः--बिसान्युदकसिद्धाने मासमश्नात संयतः । 
GSR सोदक मासं BP वारुण उच्यते ॥ 
बिल्वरामलकैर्वापि पद्मास्िरथवा gA: । 
मासेन लोके श्रीरुच्छरः कथ्यते द्विजसत्तमेः ॥ 
गोपुरीषायवान्नं च मासं नित्यं समाहितः । 

` प्रतं तु यावकं कुर्यात्सषैपापापनुत्तये d 


449 शाङ्कः--अकामतस्तु यो विप्रश्वण्डालीं यदि गच्छति । 
तप्तरुच्छेण शुध्येत ्राजापत्यट्ट्येन वा ॥ 
कामतस्तु यदा विभश्वण्डालीं यादि सेवते । ` 
चान्द्रायणेन शुष्येत प्राजापत्यद्वयेन च ॥ . 


450 शङ्कालिखेतीः-ऋयविक्रयदुष्टमोजनमति मरहेष्वनादिष्टमायश्चित्तेप॒ सर्वेष 
चान्द्रायणं प्राजापत्यं ' च 1 


451 इङ्क।--स्वेषामवरुष्टानां वधे प्रत्येकं चान्द्रायणम्‌ । ` 


452 इाह्कः=-आद्रांमलकमातास्तु ग्रासा zd स्थिताः । 
तथेवाहुतयस्तत्र शौचार्थ. चेव मृत्तिका ॥ 


453 इङ्कः--एक वासो चरेद्विक्षां सनात्वा वासो न पाडयेत्‌ । 
गायत्र्या दशसाहस्रमाह्लिकं जप उच्यते ॥ 





447 परा. मा, IL 2, p 131, 


448 अपराक ( या, 8-322 ); में, पा, p. 737 and p. 746 (last only); the 
last verse does not occur in अपरार्क; म. पा. reads विषान्यु० end सक्तून्वा 
मोदकान्‌, 


449 परा, मा. II. 1. p, 308. 
450 पूरा. मा, JI. 1. p. 461 
` 451 मिता, on या. III, 262; विश्वरूपे ०० या, IIT. 258 reads सर्वेषामन्ये।- 


` "म्यापकृष्टवधे चान्द्रायणम्‌, 


452 अपरार्क (या. 9:823); म, पा. p. 742; अंपरांक rends ग्रासार्थ for AART 


453 म पा, 750 
19 
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Sead जप्ता तु सावित्री महापातकनाशिनी । 
सहस्नजप्ता तु तथा पातकेभ्यः प्रमोचिनी ॥ 


EALA. 


दशसाहस्रजाप्यन APAA. | 


. लक्ष जप्ता तु सा देवा महाप तकनाशना ॥ 


$55 


456 


खवणेस्तेयकद्दिप्रो बह्महा गुस्तल्पगः । 
(31) परापश्य विशुष्यन्ति oet जप्त्वा नः संशय! । 


इाङ्कः--तस्य गुरोर्वान्धवानः राज्ञश्च समक्षं दोषानमिख्याप्यानुभाऽ4 
पुनः पुनराचारं लमस्वोति स ययेवमण्यनवस्थितमतिः स्यात्ततोस्य WA 
विपर्य स्यत्‌ । 


इङ्कुः--ततोङ्गालिचतुष्केण स्पृशेनपूर्धानमादितिः | 


तर्जन्यज्गष्ठयोगेन eras पृथक्‌ ॥ 


457 


मध्यमानामिकाभ्यां तु स्पृशेन्वासापुटे क्रमात्‌ । 
aged कनीयस्याः कणो सूयोगतः स्पृशेत्‌ ॥ 
त्अनवङ्गष्ठयोगेन नामि हृदिवळं न्यसेत्‌ | 


बृद्धराङ्कः--तजन्यञ्गष्ठयोरन स्पृशेन्नासापुटढूयम्‌ । 

2 
मध्यमाङ्गष्ठयोगेन VIVE ततः ॥ 
अङ्गष्ठस्यानामिकया योगेन TAT स्पृशेत्‌ । 
कनिष्ठाङगुष्ठयोगेन स्पूशेत्सन्थिड्धयं ( epragd t) नरः N, 
नाभिं च हृदयं तद्वत्‌ स्पृशेत्याणितलेन तु । 
संस्पृशेत्त ततः शीर्षमयमाचमने (qid: ॥ 
त्रिः घाश्चीयादू यढम्भस्तु पीवास्तेनास्य देवताः । 
ह्ला विष्णुश्च रुद्रश्च भवन्त त्यनुशुश्चम ॥ 


454 मिता. on या. UL. 309; ag 11. :4-5 for first and last; वीर 


(आह्विकप्रकाश p.912) has these and other verses from शङ्कुः about 
गायत्रीजप and प्राणायाम 


455 मिता on या. TII 295; compare गौ, 20. 2-7; मनु. XI, 182-183 
456 स्म्रातिच, I p. 98; चतुर्बगे० vol IJI part 1 p, 998 ( with slight 


variations ) 


457 स्मृतिच, I p. 98 where immadiately after the first three verses 


शङ्ख also is quoted in verse, 


`. Dharma-sütra of Sankha- Likhita, | 131 


गङ्गा च यमुना चेव प्रीयते परिमार्जनात्‌ । 
पादाभ्यां प्रीयते विष्णुमेझा शिरति कीर्तितः ॥ . 
नासत्यदस्रौ मीयेते स्पृष्टो नासापुटहूये । 

स्पृष्टे लोचनयुग्मे तु प्रीयेते शशिभास्करो ॥ 

- कणयुग्मे तथास्पुष्टे प्रीयेते सनिलानिलो । 
स्कन्धयोः स्पर्शनादेवं परीयन्ते सर्वद्‌वताः॥ 
नाभिस्पर्शेन देवेशाः प्रीयन्त चास्य नित्यशः । 
संस्पृष्टे हृद्ये चास्य प्रीयन्ते सवंदेवताः ॥ 
मूब्नि संस्पशनात्तस्य, प्रीतस्तु पुरुषो भवेत्‌ 1 
भूम्यम्बूत्सर्गतो गावो विष्टद्रिश्व.चराचरम्‌ d 


458 बुहच्छ॑खः--तर्जन्यङ्कुष्ठयोगेन स्पृशेन्नासापुटट्यम्‌ | 
- मध्यमाङ्गुष्ठयोगेन WAIT ततः ॥ 
अङ्कुडास्यानामिकाया योगेन श्रवणे स्पृशेत्‌ । ` 
sigs WUE TTA ततः ॥ 
नामें च ggi तहूरस्पृशेत्पाणितलेन तु । 
संस्पृशेच्च तथा शीर्षमयमाचमने विधिः ॥ 


459 पलाखतः--उदूत्यप रोसितामिरक्षारामिरशतामिरबुद्वदामिरशू्वाशुद्व्येक 
पाण्यावजितामिराचामेत्‌ । 


460 लिखितः--यस्य चाम्नौ न क्रियत यस्य चान्नं न दीयते । 
न तद्भोज्यं द्विजातीनां भक्त्वा चोपवसेदृहः ॥ 
वृथा रुसरसंयावपायसापूपशष्कुलीः | 

आहितार््निद्वजो मुक्त्वा प्राजापत्य समाचरेत्‌ ॥ 


461 लिखितः--भुक्ता वार्धृषिकस्यान्नमबतस्यासुतस्य च । 
शूद्रस्य च तथा भुक्त्वा जिरात्रे स्यादभोजनम्‌ d c 
परपाकनिवृत्तस्य परपाकरतस्य च । 
अपचस्य तु भुक्‍्त्वान्नं द्विजश्चान्द्रायणं चरेत । 
गृहीस्वाग्निं समारोप्य aaga निवपेत्‌ । 
परपाकनिवृत्तोसीं मुनिभिः परिकीर्तितः ॥ 











—-. 


458 म, पा, 54; agaie vol IIT, part 1.:p, 999 attributes ० वृद्ध शद, 
459 अपराक ( या, 1. 18 ); vide 56 above 

460 मिता. on या. IIT, 290; अपराक has the prist 

461 मिता. on या. ILL, 290; मद्‌. पा. p. 946 has tho verse प्रपाक 
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पश्च यज्ञांस्तु य! BAT परान्त्ादुपजीवाते .। 
सततं प्रातरुत्थाय परपाकरतस्तु सः ॥ 
गृहस्थधर्मवृत्तो यो दुदाति परिवर्जितः । 
ऋपिभिध॑र्मतच्वज्ञेपचः संप्रीतितः ॥ 


462 लिखितः--छिद्राण्येतानि वेप्राणां येनध्यायाः प्रकीतिताः i 
ढिद्रेभ्यः स्रवति बह्म बामणे wafer । 
तत्काले तस्य रक्षांसि श्रियं बह्म यशो बलम्‌। 
सर्वमादाय गच्छन्ति वजयन्तोप्सितं फलम्‌ ॥ 


[hn TS 


463 ।लिखितः--शुष्केणान्तर्जले चेव बाहिरप्याद्रवाससा । 
जानं दानं जपो. होमो foes पितृतर्पणम्‌ ॥ 


462 eda. I p. 61, 
` 463 स्मातिच, I p. 192; अपरार्क 
No. 110 is as eribed to लिखित and No. 56 also, 


PARASIKA DOMINION IN ANCIENT INDIA.* 
BY | 
D. R. BHANDARKAR, M. A., (Calcutta). 


Eight years ago when I was in Poona as Superintendent, 
Archaeol. Survey, Western Circle, Dr. J. J. Modi pressed me 
very much to study the question of the Parsi settlement in 
India and was even ready to place a sum of money at my dis- 
posal for carrying on excavations at Sanjan. The manifold 
and arduous duties which I had then to discharge prevented 
my taking up the work of exploration, buf what leisure I 
obtained I was able to spend on the study of the problem just 
referred to. I could not, however, seize any occasion to write 
a paper on it, embodying my views. That wasin 1916. But 
in 1920 Prof. S. H. Hodivala brought out a most erudite work 
entitled "Studies in Parsi History." The same year came off 
also "Parsis of Ancient India" by Mr. S. K. Hodivala, who has 
culled together almost all the references to the Parsis contained 
in epigraphic records, literary works and traditional accounts. 
It is true that much of the work that I had previously done is 
now before the scholars’ world. There is still one reference to 
‘the Parasikas which is very important but which even the 
most painstaking S. K. Hodivala has not noticed. The con- 
clusions again which I deduce from my own study of tho: 
materials are somewhat different. These views I now place: 
before scholars in general and Parsi critics in particular for 
what they are worth. . 


In the first place, it is worthy of note that a Parasika is- 
distinguished from a Palhava in ancient Indian works and 
records. The latter is identical with the Iranian Pahlav and 
is taken to denote a Parthian. Parasika, on the other hand, is 
the Pahlavi Parsik, denoting an inhabitant of Pars, the ancient 


* This article had been written at’ the request of Dr. J. J. Modi for: 
being published in the Dastur Darab Peshotan'Sanjana Commemoration ; 
Volume. But as he has cut off his connection with this work end as his. 
successor, if any, has not yet written to me on the subject nor sent me a 
proof though it is now nearly a year and a half that the article was sub- 
mitted, I have thought it fit to publish it here, 
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Persis cr modern Fars. It should further be remembered that 
the meaning which attaches to the word Parasika depends 
upon the period to which any particular reference to it belongs. 
If it occurs in any record or work ranging from Circa 300—700 
A. D., the Parasika must refer to the Iranians of the time of or 
connected with the Sassanian dynasty. But if it is of a later 
period, it must refer to the Muhammadan inhabitants of 
Persia. 


Now, the earliest reference to the Parasikas is found in 
Kalidisa’s Raghuvaméa, cantc IV. After having conquered 
the Western Board, Raghu is -epresented to have set out by a 
land route to vanquish the Parasikas (v. 60). Then we are told 
that this prince could not bear the flush caused by wine in the 
lotus faces of the Yavana women (v. 61), that a fierce battle 
took place between him and the westerners who had cavalry 
for their army (v. 62), that he covered the earth with their 
bearded heads, severed by his arrows (v. 63), that the survivors 
put off their helmets and sought his protection (v. 64), and that 
his soldiers beguiled the fatigue of conquest with wine in vine- 
yards covered with choicest skins (v. 65). Now here, we have 
to note that the Parasikas are called westerners (pü$cütya) and 
also Yavanas. It appears tha; in Kalidasa's time the term 
Yavana was applied to denote the Parasikas. As the latter had 
bearded heads, they could not have been the Greeks of India 
or Bactria as nowhere on their coins we meet with a bearded : 
face. The Parasikas, again, are represented to have put off 
their helmets asa token of submission. This may be a refe- 
rence to their custom of taking off their turbans, throwing them 
round their neck and appearing as supplicants!. The most 
important point, however; to -emember in this connection is 
the statement that Raghu started to conquer the Parasikas by 
the land route. The commentazor, Mallinatha, rightly points 
out that the specific mention of “land route” presupposes the 
existence of “a nearer water route”. There can be no doubt 
that there was a much closer intercourse between India and 
Persia than we are apt to think. The wine and skins, which 
are still the exports of Persia, have, we have seen, been already 
alluded to by Kalidasa. And from the Amarakosa which has 
been ascribed to the fifth century A. D. we find that horses 
were imported into India from Fersia and were called Parasika, 


1 Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 68. 
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Again, we have got an inscription? where Kullottunga-Cola is 
described as having planted a column on the holy peak of the 
Sahyadri and as having his praise sung by the young women 
of the Parasi on the further shore of the ocean. This clearly 
shows that even as late asthe close of the 11th century when 
the Cola king flourished, Persia was known to be westwards of 
India and on the other shore of the ocean that touches the 
Bombay Coast. i 


A question may, however, be asked: where exactly did 
Raghu encounter the Parasikas? So faras Kālidāsa tells us 
he confronted them where the vine grows and skins are manu- 
factured. This may point to Baluchistan or Afghanistan as 
much as to Persia, because from the former countries also 
grape wine and hides are exported. Itis thus difficult to decide 
this point definitely. In any case, it is quite clear that Raghu 
did not come into hostilities with the Parasikas in any part of 
India, especially, the Panjab, Rajputans or Kathiawar. This 
point is worth noting. Because this apparently runs counter 
to the tenor of two inscriptions, one found at Paikali and the 
other at Persepolis, as deciphered and interpreted by Prof. 
Herzfeld. The latter record was examined only last year by 
the Professor, and a summary of it by him seems to have been 
sent by H. M. Consul, Shiraz, to the Political Resident in the 
Persian Gulf, Bushire, who in turn seems to have forwarded: 
copies of it to the various learned societies interested in this 
subject. One such was sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and I reproduce here almost the whole of it for a critical consi- 
deration of its contents. It is as follows: “A son of Hurmuz 
II (A. D. 302-309) and brother of Shapur II ( A. D. 369-376), 
whose name was also Shapur, has the title "Sakanshah", i. e. 
the ruler of the whole Saka Empire, and "dabiran dabir" 
(something like Head of the Civil Service) of Hind, Sakastan, 
and Turkistan (which is possibly meant for Tukharistan i. e. 
northern Afghanistan). - 


“The Paikuli inscription between Qasr-i-Shirin and Sulari- 
manieh shows that India as far as Bombay, and perhaps Agra, 
formed part of the Persian Sasanian Empire during the 3rd 
century (under Narses, 203): this. inscription at Persepolis indi- 
cates that India remained under the Sasanians well into the 


~y 


2 Ep. Inde, Vol. Ve p. 104. 
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4th Century also, as it is dated the 10th year of Shapur II, and 
. in Professor Herzfeld's opinior helps to clear up an obscure 
chapter in the history of India. 


The Sakas-Indo-Scythians, who penetrated from beyond 
the Hindu-Kush right down to Sistan, to Kandahar (where they 
had a king Gandofar in the middle of the 1st century A. D.). 
and across the Indus, have lef: their name in Sistan. Saka- 
stan Sagostam-Sajistan (arab)-Sistan.  "Sakan-shah'-king of 
Sakastan—refers to the largest extent of that empire of the Sakas, 
and was borne as a title by leir-apparents of the Sasanian 
throne apparently: for the Governor of the present Sistan in 
the same inscription at Persepolis has the title of “Satrap of 
Zarang” (the Achzmenian name for Sistan)”. 


Now, it is not quite clear from this note whether Sakastan 
and Turkistan are mentioned in the epigraphs side by side with 
and distinctly from Sakas and Hind. Supposing however that 
all these four names indicate four different provinces, the 
question arises what is meant by Hind and also by the title 
"dabiran dabir?" Professor Herzfeld seems to infer from this 
that India as far as Bombay ard perhaps Agra formed part of 
the Parsian Sasanian empire daring the 3rd and 4th century 
A.D, What evidence in support of it is furnished by these 
epigraphic records? Apparently he relies upon the names 
Sakas and Hind. But as he takes "3akan-shah" to mean ‘king 
of Sakastan’ and 'Sakasten' mcdern Sistan near Kandahar, it 
seems it is on the strength of the name ‘Hind’ that Prof. Herz- ` 
feld draws his specious conclusion. I am not unaware that 
the term ‘Hind’ generally stands, if not for India, at least for 
Hindustan. But unless some further evidence in corroboration 
of it is forthcoming, itis not safe, I think, to take it in that 
sense. If the Sasanian dynasty had really ruled over the north- 
west of India, their coins woulc certainly have been found in 
numbers. But what is really tie fact? Nota single coin can 
with certainty be said to have come from any one of the north- 
western provinces of India. Sasanian coins have no doubt 
been described by V. A. Smith in his Catalogue of the Indian 
Museum. But he naively corfesses that he knows nothing 
. about their provenance”. Then again we: have the Sasanian 


9 V. A. Smith's Catalogue of tle Coins in the Indian Museum, Cat- 
eutia, p. 219, 
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‘coins described by H. H. Wilson in his Ariana Antiqua’, and it 
.deserves to be noticed that they all come, not from any province 


of India, but from various districts of Afganistan. Thad 
occasion to make several tours in Rajputana and I do not 
remember to have ever seen any Sasanian coin there or heard 
about the discovery of it in any part of that province. Nay, 
what is of importance is that Mr. Furdoonjee Paruck who has 
made a special study of the Sasanian coins and has brought 
out a volume describing and illustrating them, very kindly 
writes to me as follows: “So far as I can ascertain, not a single 
instance has come to my knowledge of Sasanian coins being 
found in India, All coins that I have examined or obtained have 
come from Persia. Ihave in my Cabinet over 1100 Sasanian 
coins, and they all came from Persia. Of course, these coins 
.are to be seen for sale in India and Europe, but on enquiries 
I find that they were brought from Persia.” The only evidence 
of Sasanian coinage in India is, it is alleged, furnished by the 
` find of the gold and silver coins of Khusrau IL. struck at Multan. 
But we now know that they are not, as a matter of fact, the 
coins of that Sasanian ruler but rather of an Indo-Sasanian 
king Vasudeva’. It is thus clear that there is absolutely no 
evidence to show that any genuine Sasanian coins are or were 
found in any part of India. To say therefore that the Sasanian 
dynasty dominated the north-west of India during the third 
and fourth centuries is a conclusion too bold to follow. Iam 
afraid the word ‘Hind’ has either to be taken in its narrow 
sense or the title ‘dabiran dabir’ has to be construed in a diffe- 
rent manner. It is possible that Hind may denote merely Sind 
or the Western part of Sind. And this seems to be supported 
at least by the fact that Tabari speaks of Shapur II having 
built cities not only in Sagistan (Sistan) but actually in Sind’ 
This agrees with the fact that even in the time of Al Masudi 
there were fire-temples in Sind’, Or it is possible that the titlé 
'dabiran dabir’ which ordinarily means ‘Head of the Civil 
Service’ cannot be taken as an indication of any political 
domination but merely of diplomatic alliance. . 


4 कू. 881 and ff. - 
5 Ariana Antiqua, pp. 393 and 400. 
6 E.J. Rapson’s Indian Coins 9. 30 para 109. 
7 S.K. Hodivala's Parsis of Ancient India, p. 22 
8 Ibid, p. 38, 
18 
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Though there is no eviderce to show that there was any 
part of north India which owned the Parasika sway, there are 
grounds, to think that they hed established some sort of rule 
somewhere in South India. Tae copper-plate inscriptions? of 
the early Calukya family are aften quoted in this connection. 
They represent one Calukya king Vinayàditya, when he was 
yuvaraja, to have defeated the Parasikas. The whole passage ' 
which contains the mention of this foreign tribe is worth trans- ` 
lating hare: "His dear son, who reduced to the condition of 
tributaries the Kavéras and the Parasikas as well as the kings 
of Simbala and other islands, a?ter vanquishing the proud army 
of the confederacy of the three kings (Cola, Kerala and Pandya) 
and the lord of Kafici at the command of his father, just as 
Kartikeya at the command of Siva defeated the very insolent 
host of demons, and who had aequired all the symbols of sover- 
eignty such as lofty Paiidhvaja and others by subjugating the 
kings of all the north, was Vineyaditya etc. etc.” As Vinayà- 
ditya is spoken of as having vanquished first the Cola, Kérala 
and Pandya kings and the lord of Kafici and afterwards as 
having subjugated the Kavéras. the Parasikas and the Simhala 
and other island kings, it is clear that the rulers of the first list ` 
were almost conterminous with the Calukya kingdom and con- 
sequently stood in urgent necessity of being first brought under ` 
subjection and that the peoples and kings included in the second 
list were therefore situated at a safer distance and could there: 
fore be reduced and made tributaries subsequently. This seems 
to be the natural interpretation of the passage. And now, 
where could the Parasikas have been situated? Of course; 
they must have been somewhere in South India, bui not in 
close contiguity with the Calukya dominions. Here comes to 
our aid a reference to the Parasizas contained in the Gaaüdavaho 
of Vakpati”, which, curiously enough, seems to have escaped 
even the lynx-eyed S. K. Hodivala. This work describes the 
conquests of a ruler of Kanauj salled Yasovarman. He is re- 
presented in the course of his 2xpedition to have repaired to 
the extreme south point and them to have turned northwardst 
traversing the Malaya-mountair and visiting the place where 
Ravana offered hig ten heads to she God Siva (that is, Gokarna 
Mahabalesvar). From there hə went still northwards, first 


9 Ep. Ind, Vol. ve p. 203; Vol. IX, pp. 208 & 205; Vol. X. p. 16. 
10 Verse 439, | 
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confronting the Parasikas and afterwards reaching the Narmada, 
Evidently the Parasikas have been placed by Vakpati not only 
in South India but also on the western coast and not far from 
the river Narmada. Where then are these Parasikas to be 
located? It is impossible not to take into cognisance here the 
legendary account! which the Parsis have preserved of their 
settlement at Sanjàn. It is true the Kisseh-i-Sanjün was put 
together 900 years after the event recorded therein took place. 
Still the most salient point of that account cannot be overlooked, 
It is pcssible that facts belonging to different periods and diffe- 
tent conditions of things have here been jumbled together, 
Still the main fact that the Parsis made their first permanent 
settlement on the Western Board at Sanjan cannot be ignored. 
And it seems all but certain that the Parasikas referred to in 
the Calukya records have to be located at this Sanjan. 


But what was the exact status of these Parasikas? Were 
they a set of refugees, as they are commonly believed to be, 
` who left their mother country on account of the oppression of. 
the Arab conquerors after the downfall of the Sasanian monar- 
chy? This seems to be very unlikely, because when the Para. 
sikas are actually mentioned in the Calukya inscriptions, they 
are not to be regarded as a mere settlement of Parsi refugees 
who were allowed to land on payment of homage and tribute 
to the local Hindu prince. 16 is true that the Parasikas have 
been described as tributaries in these epigraphs, but then the 
king of Sithhala (Ceylon) also is spoken of as a tributary. As 
& matter of fact, however, the Simhala kingdom was practically 
an independent state. The Parasikas must have been precisely 
in the same position. They no doubt paid tribute to the Calu- 
kya overlord, but it does not follow that they did not exercise 
some sort of political sway over that part of the western coast 
where they were settled. It appears that they had their own 
kingdom as much as the Sirhhalas. If the Parsis ever came 
as a band of refugees to this Coast, they are certainly not the 
Parastkas of the Calukya records, 


But when did the Parasikas establish themselves at Sanjàn 
at any rate, in the Konkan? The reference to this foreign 
tribe in the Gatdavaho belongs to about 700 A. D. and slightly 
earlier is the reference to them in the Calukya copper-plate 
of the time of Vinayaditya who reigned from at least 689 to 


31 Hodivala’s Parsis of Ancient India, p. 30 and ff. 
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694 A. D. The Parasika settlement cannot be dated later than 
650 A. D. The Parsis are represented to have come to Sanjan 
when,the Sasanian rule was upset by the battle of Nahavend 
(A. D. 641). Itis quite possible that after this battle some 
Parasika governor from the no-th planted a colony in Sanjin 
to preserve a remnant of their ,power somewhere if not in the 
Persian Empire. Now, the &anjàn of the Thana District is 
believed to have been named afer Sanjan, a town in the Khwaf 
Distriet of Kohistan. And it was probably from this district 
that some Parasika chief or governor might have escaped with 
a band of followers and established the Parasika rule round 
about Sanjsn in the Thana District. But is there any proof, 
it may be asked, that this Sanjin was existing in early times? 
Tt is true that there are Arab references to 'Sindan', but they 
have been taken to refer not to the Konkan, but to the Cutch 
Sanjin.” A question has therefore been raised whether the 
town of Sanjin in the Thana D:strict was known at all in the 
10th or 9th century A. D., if not earlier still. This point has 
now been set at rest by an uapublished copper-plate of the 
Ráshtraküta king Amóghavarsa dated A. D. 871. This epi- 
graphic record was found originally in Sanjàn, and what is still 
more important is that it records the grant of a village falling 
in the Sanjin Twenty-four Group. The boundaries of this 
village have also been specified by the mention of the adjoining 
localities. All these places have been satisfactorily identified 

nd are allin the Thana District, not far from the town of 
Sanjin. As this grant of Amcghavarsa is dated 871 A. D., it 
clearly attests the existence of Sanjàn as early as the second 
half of the 9th century A. D. No doubt can now be entertained 
as to Sanjàn being known in ihe early period. Andit seems 
possible, nay, probable, as remarked above, that the Parasikas 
named :ihe new place of ther settlement after Sanjan of 
Kohistan * : 


How long the Parasika power at Sanjan lasted in India we 
do not know. But as Sanjan was clearly incorporated in Amo! 
ghavarsa's dominions, it appears that their sway could not 
have endured for more than tw» centuries. ; 


All later references to Parasikas must be not to any Parsi 
rulers but to Muhammadan kings. Thus one Eklingji inscrip- 


12 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. P1. I. p. 520, 
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tion of A. D. 1481 is referred to in this connection, A Guhi- 
lot prince Arisinha is said to have fought with the Parasikas. 
Parasika here may have been used like Turuska of this period 
to denote a foreign tribe. We know that even the Dutch have 
been called Parasikas in a Sanskrit work called Sahitya-ratna- 
kara'*. Or it may be that Parasika stands for the Persians in 
the Mewar inscription: We have already seen. that a Cola 
record speaks of Parasi (Persia) as being situated on the other 
side of the ocean which touches the Sahyadri. In any Case, 
this reference cannot be to the Parsis, 





18 Bhavnagar Insers,, p. 118, v. 20 
14 Ep. Ind, Vol. XII. p. 344, n. 2 


MISCELLANEA. 


FRAGMENT OF AN INSCRIBED HYMN OF 
SARSVATI FOUND AT MANDU. 
BY 


K, K. LELE M. A.; (Dhar). 


The two small fragments 07 a sanskrit metrical hymn in 
praise of the Goddess of Learning were found at Mandu near 
the Engineering Office built up in a modern wall in September 
and December 1923 respectively by Mr. R. B. Deshpande 
supervisor of the repairs of the ancient monuments there. 
Fortunately the pieces fitted together. However the whole find 
is too small and the lines too incomplete to enable us to give 
the import of the hymn in a connected manner. 


१ [ 3“ नमः ] सरस्वत्यै ॥ त्वयिकल्प्छता-- 
LN मिन्नभावा जयति परं भारती 
३ [स] कला धर्म्माः सरस्वत्येकसंश्रयाः ॥ अ = 
४ वामिति ध्वनि aA ॥ भारती भा [ति] 

५ द्ववो भवतु चेद्भवती भया निवा 

६ रतिर्भवति कस्य न योगिनो 

७ goat भेदा aft दत्ते सरस्व m] 

€ सत्कविः स किमुच्यताम्‌। नि 

९ [अ] न्योन्यो (? ) ने स्यान्महाक वेः 

१० तेद्धरित्री निभृता भृता 

११ सोड्युग्रहः ag गिरः 

१२ चतुब्वेग्गीय वाल्मीकिव्या[ ere] 

१३ --घोटयन्न॑दिनीं वीरेश[:] 

१४ [नि ]वत्त्यै चरणे धेनु मुनेः 

१५ — — [a4 ] इभूपनिदशीनम्‌. 











Fragment of Hymn. 143 
TRANSLATION. 
| 1. Bow to thee Sarasvati! Thou fulfillest all desires like 
the wish-giving tree |, 


2. Oh Goddess of Learning, thou art highly victorious 
'every-where in various aspects. 


3. Allarts and prescribed vocations are supported and 
maintained by Thee, Sarasvati alone | 


4. Though embodied in sounds and words, Thou createst 
all Things | 
3. All speeches are but manifestations of Thee! 


6. Is there a dispassioned ascetic who is not attracted by 
Thy charms ? 


7. All varied hymns of the Vedas are impregnated by 
Thy form! 


8. What wonder is there that Thy devotee becomes a 
good poet 


9. One without reciprocity (of ideas) does not become a 
great poet, 


10. The whole universe is held quietly by thy wise sons 
(poets and philosophers). 


11. All triumphs are due to Thy kindness and grace. 


12. Poets like Valmiki, Vyasa and others were sent on 
Earth for the promotion of the four great objects of human life 
(धर्माथेकाम मोक्षाः i. o. Law, Wealth, Gratification and Liberation) | 


13. [Good King] Dilipa served Nandini, the cow of sage 
Vasistha of miraculous powers and became the.lord of heroes, 


14, He followed the footsteps of the cow of the sage. 
15. He thus became a model king. 


N. P. :—The import of the last three lines is somewhat obscure. 


Some inferences that can be drawn from the fragments :— 
1. The language is Sanskrit, 
2. The script belongs to the 11th or the 12th century. 
3. The Composition is metrical. 
4 


It is a hymn to Sarasvati whose name ocours six times, 
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S. Tt refers to great poets headed by Valmiki and Vyasa. 
ni 6.: It is Hindu and not Jain. 


7. Next to Dhar, Mandu must have been also a seat. of 
learning at that time. It is we. known that, in, the, time of 
Bhojadeva and after Dhar possessed a splendid and spacious 
temple dedicated to Sarasvati Th» Goddess of Learning. The walls 
‘and pillers of this temple were covered with beautiful inscrip- 
tions which formed a sort of standing library. The beautiful 
image of Sarasvati worshipped Lere or at Mandu and possessing 
an inscription on the pedestal 02 the time of Bhoja dated 1091 
Sarhvat (1034 A.D.) is at present in the British Museum. .How 
and when it got there is not known. The likeness of this 
image has been published in the January No. of last year in the 
Rupar a quarterly art Journa- of Calcutta. It is a typical 
specimen of Hindu art in the Mediæval period when it had 
reached a high standard of perfection. ks 


THE CULTURE OF MATHEMATICS AMONG 
THE JAINAS OF SOUTHERN INDIA . 
IN.THE NINTH CENTURY A, 1), 

| .. D. M. ROY, M. A. ( Kolhapur ). 


Away from the historic seats of mathematical culture in 
the north and the west of India and within the very heart of 
the Decean, in the Kanarese-speaking tracts of modern Mysore 
and its neighbourhood, probably in the court of the old Rastrakuta 
monarch, Amoghavarsa Nrpatuhga by name, there flourished 
eark™*the ninth century of the Christian era, 2 great Jaina 
teach.f'Mahaviràc&rya who wrote and taught mathematics 
with considerable popularity. 


The author;of Gan'ta-süra-sangraha was hitherto altogether 
unknown tothe writers of modern history of mathematios. 
But the laudable efforts of Prof. Rangacharya, Curator, Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras, have done a 
distinct service to the world of mathematies by bringing to 
light in the last decade of our century so noteworthy a book. 
There are. five available manuscripts: ‘One in Grantha 
characters with a running commentary in Sanskrit: two are. 
palm-leaf manuscripts in Kanarese; the 4th manuscript lying 
in the Government Oriental Library, Mysore, belonged to a 
Jaina Pandit; thefifth too is a palm-leaf-one from the Jaina 
monastery at Mubbidri in South Canara. 


In view of the present state of occidental mathematics in 
all its manifold phases, it goes without saying that the treatise 
is of no independent value; but still it is a precious acquisition 
throwing an interesting side-light on the history of the 
medieval Hindu mathematics. It affords clear evidences both 
internal and external, enabling us to trace the chronological 
links and logical similarities between the scientific works of 
the Hindus and those of the Greeks, Chinese and Saracens. [It 
brings home more powerfully than ever to any unbiased thinker 
that with regard to mathematical knowledge, there was hardly 
any real and marked difference between Europe and Asia till 
the time of the: French Revolution, 1789 A, D., when there 

19 
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really began the momentous parting of ways between the two 
continents. 


Keeping clear of certain debatable issues with regard to the 
actual dates of authorship, a goal volume of opinion of European. 
and Indian savants inclines towards the following rough conclu- 
sion: that Aryabhata lived in the fifth, Varahamihira in the sixth, 
Brahmagupta in the seventh and Bhaskar&carya, a resident 
of Khandesh and precursor of Newton in the conception of the 
differential calculus and its application to astronomy, in the 
twelfth century A. D. Thus chronologically we can put 
Mahiaviracarya between Brahmagupta and Bhaskara. 


The Gamita-süra-sangraha consists of nine chapters. It is 
interesting to note that the Bzjc-ganita of Bhaskara has the same 
number of chapters while the Kut-taka of Brahmagupta has 
just one chapter less. A fewitopics of Brahmagupta's Ganita 
and Bhaskara’s Lil@vati are t» be found in Mahaviracarya's 
treatise as well; thouga similer in spirit, they hardly coincide 
with one another in details and lend very little support to any 
possible contention that one might have borrowed from the other. 


Mahaviracarya was a Jaina in religion and was not 
primarily an astronomer like other Hindu mathematicians. 
These poin ts are of great histcrical importance. 


It would appear that the wcrk of the Jaina scholar was widely 
known and appreciated at the time in the whole of the Deccan, 
though its fame may not have reached out to themathematicians 
in the north of India. The peculiar systems of algebra and 
arithmetic of these latter writers clerly point to the conclusion 
that these sciences were cultivated only as useful auxiliaries 
to the astronomical researches. The basis of Indian astronomy 
again is to be sought in the religious aspirations of the Hindu 
votaries. In our attempt to trace the genesis of the Hindu 
astronomical science, we are led step by step, past the great 
names of the celebrated pione2rs into the pre-historic age; the 
feeble twilight of those far-distant times makes it hard for the 
gleaner of histoty to make cut even the land-marks in the 
surrounding gloom. But certain broad principles can easily be 
recognised. The doctrine was that the Supreme Being has set 
apart specific duties for the members of the heavenly host by 
which they came to be rulers of the affairs of the world and 
that the Divine Will would be revealed by noting with 
gare the aspects of the distant orbs moving visibly in solemn 
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order over the bowed heads of their worshippers in the gloriou: 
dome of heaven. 


Cultivation of mathematical science by itself, as distin. 
guished from that of ‘astronomy, seems to have found grea 
favour with the Jaina scholars. The true fountain-head o 
their inspiration would appear to be a doctrine of the Jaina 
religion which enjoins that mathematics is one of the Anuyogas 
or auxiliary sciences, useful of course, in a subsidiary manner, 
for attaining Moksa or the salvation of the soul. From the 
rationalistic stand-point, it is not strange that such a doctrine 
should find general acceptance in a community. Mathematics 
is an exact science; it speaks with a calm authority ; it brings 
us to a standard that knows no compromise or hesitation ; if 
instills into the learner that tranquil concentration and preci- 
sion of thought which is so essential to religious contemplation. 
It promotes keenness of intellect ; some of the wisest and best 
of mankind have borne witness to its power as an educative 
agent. The early Greeks exibited in unmistakable terms their 
unbounded faith in the educational value of mathematics. A 
two years’ course in Mathematics was set down as an essential 
pre-requisite to enter upon the study of ‘philosophy. “Let no 
one unacquainted with geometry enter here "—that was the 
inscription over the entrance into the Academy of Plato, ‘the 
philosopher in ancient Ionia, when Ionia was in the heyday of 
her glory. Thus it is in fitness of things that astronomy and 
Mathematics, have enjoyed a special privileged place in the 
scale of sciences and have received religious attention from 
different peoples in the near and distant past. 
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MADHUSUDANA SARASWATI ; HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


BY 
PRALHAD C. DIVANJI, M. A., LL. M. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


It is really a mystery that no Sanskritist, European or. 
Indian, should as yet have thought it worth while to devote 
his attention to a critical investigation of the life and works 
of Madhusiidana Saraswati, prominent though his position is 
amongst the later Vedantins of the Samkara school, and high 
though the esteem is in which he is held by the learned 
Sarhnyasins and Sastris. The solution probably lies in the fact 
that none has as yet undertaken to publish a critial edition or 
an English translation of any of his works. My own interest 
in him was created by the University of Bombay having 
last year called for English translations of the Dasasloki of 
Sarhkaracarya with his commentary thereon called “ Siddha- 
ntabindu". I have therefore gathered some information about 
his life and works and propose to place it before the literary 
world through the columns of these “Annals” which their editor 
has kindly placed at my disposal. 


SOURCES 


The sources from which that information could be gather- 

ed are very scanty indeed. They merely consist of (1) a 

Preface in English to the Advaita Mafijari series of Kumbhas 

. konam by Mr. A. S. Sastri published in the Laghucandrika 
(2) another in Sanskrit to the same series by Harihara Sastri 

. published in the Siddhàntabindu and other works and (3) à 
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Preface in Sanskrit by Pandit I$wara Candra to the Hari- 
lili-vyakhya. Of these, the first does not give any clue whatever. 
to the place of nativity, parentage etc. of the author and the 
only important sentence that it contains is that he lived about 
300 years ago that is to say, in the latter half of the 16th Century 
A. C. The second too does not contain any useful information 
about him except that he was one of those brilliant Vedantins 
of the mediaeval age who ssrved to keep the fire of the 
Sarhkara school burning inspite of the dust thrown on it by the 
Vedantins of the Ramanuja end Madhva schools. The last 
does indeed contain a mass of information both about his life 
and his works but the writer does not take any risk for its 
accuracy and does nottake the trouble to enter into a discussion 
about it. He however says that it is based upon a work in 
manuscript named “ Vaidikavada Mimamsa” which purports to 
be a family chronicle of the Western Vaidiks Brahmins of 
the Kasyapa Gotra of the Yajur-Veda residing in Bengal 
and was found in the house of such a Brahmana at Kotalipada 
a suburb of the town of Faridpur in Eastern Bengal It 
seems that amongst the Brahmins of Bengal there is a custom 
- to preseve such evidence of their origin and to continue to make 
subsequent additions thereto, because the date of J Imutavahana 
the author of the Dayabhaga waich is the authority in Bengal 
on questions of Hindu law has been determined from a similar 
work called Kula-Karika written by Eru Misra. Moreover 
Pandit I$hwara Candra claims to belong to the same family 
I therefore proceed to give a substance of the life story of 
Madhusüdana as it is given in the Prefa:e to the Harilila- 
Vyakhya and then to examine now far it is believable. 


LIFE-STORY AS GIVEN IN THE - 
VAIDIK AVADAMIMAMSA 


According to it, Madhusüdana was one of the four sons of one 
Purandaracarya, a direct dessendant of the 6th degree of a 
Sukla Yajurvedi Brahmana of the Kasyapa gotra named Rama 
Misra who, along with several other Brahmanas, being the 
original inhabitants of Kanauj a town about 15 miles north of 
“Cawnpcre in the United Provnices, had migrated from it owing 
“to the religious persecutions o? Shahabuddin Ghori and settled 
` at Navedwipa, the modern Nadia in the Burdwan district under 
the patronage of the then Hindu King of Gouds. This family 
had continued to live there for three more generations, Rama 
Misra having died leaving a son named Gcpala Misra, the 
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latter named Madhavamisra, who in turn left one named 

Sandtana Misra, and the last one named Ganapati Misra 

. The son of Ganapati Misra, named Gunarnavacarya having 
once had occasion to go to his father-in-law's house at 
Yasohara, ७ town on the Madhumati river, settled there, On 
his death, his son Purandara was once invited by Madhava 
Pasa, a Hindu King (?) of Vanga to his capital. On his way 
back, he saw the suburb of Kotalipada and finding it a more 
suitable place for residence, settled at its hamlet named 
Usasiya, built for himself a house which he named Purundara- 
vatika and a temple for the goddess Sri-Daksinamirti-Kalika 
which are still said to exist. He had four sons, named, Sri 

natha, Yadavananda, Madhusüdana and Vagisacandra. The 
last died at a very young age but the first three became famous 
later on as Srinatha Cüdàmani, Yadavanande Nyayacarya 

and Madhusüdana Saraswati. 


Once upon a time, the story runs, Purandara went with 
his two sons Yadava and Madhusüdana to the Court of Madhava 
Pasa and showed to him how brilliant and learned the latter 
was and at the end of the interview expressed a desire for 
8 grant of the land on which he had built his hermitage. 
The king though struck with Madhustdana’s ability, was not 
disposed to make the grant. This exasperated Madhusüdana 
more than his father and so much filled him with a sense of 
remorse that he begged permission of his father to turn a 
recluse which the latter granted. He thereupon became a 
Dandi Samnyds! and proceeded to Benares. 


Connected with this journey there is a legend current in 
that province that Madhusüdana finding on his way the river 
near Yasohara overflooded camped on its bank and prayed to God 
Varuna to give hima passage through the river and got an 
inspiration in a dream that he would not find any obstruction. 
On waking up he proceeded to cross the river on foot and did 
so without difficulty. The people therefore named the river 
after him 


At Benares, he got himself formally initiated into the 
Brahmavidyaé by ViswewSara Saraswati ånd soon became 
widely-known in the learned circles there and began to be 
admired and respected on account of his observance of strict 
penances and: the practice of Yoga. It was there that he 
composed Advaitasiddhi his master-piece on the Vedanta 
philolosophy. It is said that the -poet Tulsidasa was his 
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contemporary and lived at Eenares. They having come to 
know each other, the latter sert his Rania-Carita~Manasa for 
the former’s perusal. He, being highly pleased with it, sent it 
back with the following eulogistic verse --आनन्दकानने काश्यां तुलसी ` 
जङ्गमस्तरः | कविता मञ्जरी यस्य रामश्रमाचुम्बिता ॥ Another legend that is 


. current about him is that the Emperor Akbar having heard of his 
learning, once invited him for a discourse with the savants of 
his court and that they were so struck with his mastery over 
the Sanskrit language that one of them paid him the following 
high encomium :-वोत्ते पारं सरस्वत्याः मधुसदन सरस्वती । मधुसूदन सरस्वत्याः 
पारं वेत्ति सरस्वती ॥ This sage is believed to have gone to reside 
at Haradwara, (Hardwar in Shahajahanpur district) in the 
latter part of his life and to hare been relieved of the mortal 
frame at the advanced age of 107 years, 


ITS RELIABILITY, AS. TO PARENTAGE 
AND PLACE DF NATIVITY. 

Now, as regards’ his parentage and place of nativity his 
published works give no clue to them. Nor is it yet known in 
what works if any, of any stbsequent writers, there is any 
reference to them. But as hə had adopted the appellation 
" Saraswati” which is found tc be in vogue in the north, his 
commentator Brahmananda faraswati calls him a Gaud 
Brahmana. Pandit Iswara Candra claims to belong to the 
same family as Madhusüdana end says that several other liv- 
ing Pandits of Bengal belong to the same family, and that 
there is in existence a villa in Kotalipada near Faridpur, known 
as Purandara-Vatika and the temple of the goddess of this 
family. I think we are on cafe ground in believing that 
Madhusiidana was, prior to rerunciation, a son of Purandara- 


carya,a Gaud Kanojia Brahmin of Kotalipada, a suburb of 
Faridpur in Eastern Bengal 


HIS LIFE AFTER RENUNCIATION. 


As for his being a disciple of Visweéwara Saraswati 
after renunciation, there can be little doubt because in all his 
published works on the Advaita philosophy, namely, the Sid- 
dantabindu, Advaitasiddhi, Advaitaratnaraksanam and Gadhar- 
thadipiks he describes himself as श्रामाहूश्वेरसरस्वतीपूज्यपादशिष्य.. 
It, however, appears from his Advaitasiddhi that this was nol 
his only Guru, for in one of the introductory verses there- 
in he refers to two others along with him, namely Sri Rama 
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and Madhava and in one at the end he acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the latter calling him his Vidyaguru. Since 
however in the colophon af the end of each of the above four 
` works he calls himself a disciple of Visweswara only and. 
does not refer to him as such in the Bhaktirasáyanam though 
positively written after his renunciation as I shall show later 
on, we can safely assert that although he may have learnt to 
read and write and the general literature, grammar &oc. from 
the two other Pandits mentioned in the Advaitasiddhi he must 
have owed his initiation into the Advaita philosophy only to 
Visweswara Saraswati and that could only have been after 
his renunciation. 
HIS DATE 

The most important clue that the above story gives is as to 
his date, and that is that he was a contemporary of the poet Tul- 
sidasa and of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605 A. C.). In order to test 
it, we might first apply another historical test which the story 
itself supplies—It says that Rama Misra the propositus of the 
family of our author, migrated to Nadia some time after 
Shahabuddin Ghori conquered Kano}. This conquest he made 
in 1194 A D. Rama Misra then must have lived in the last 
quarter of the 12th century. Between him and Madhusüdana 
there were six genarations. If we roughly allow 30 years for 
each of them then the birth of our author comes about the last 
quarter of the 14th cent. which ill accords with the other 
part of the story which makes him a contemporary of the poet 
Tulsidasa and the Emperor Akbar both of whom are known to 
have flourished in the 16th cent. Moreover amongst the writers 
on the Advaita philosophy whose theories as to the nature of 
Jiva and I$wara he discusses in the Siddhantabindu ( Kum- 
bhakona edition. pp. 112-118), is the author of the Vivarana. 
The same author is also referred to in the Advaitasiddhi 
(Same edition. p. 43). There is also a quotation from his Pafica- 
dasi in the Siddhantabindu (Same edition p. 148.) 1६.18 there- 
fore certain that the reputation of Vidyaranya must have been 
long established before Madhusüdana composed his works, 
The former is known to be idential with Madhava, minister of 
King Bukka I of Vijayanagara who is known to have ruled from 
1350-79 A. D.! The books to which re'erences are made by 
Madhustidana must therefore have been composed after his 
renunciation i. e. in the last quarter of the 14th cent, and those 


1, Macdonell's History of Sanskrit, Literature. p. 275. 
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works must have taken at least half a century to establish thé 
yeputation of their author in tLe learned circles in such a far 
off province as Bengal in an 883 when the means of communi- 
cation were slow. Madhusüdana cannot therefore have lived 
earlier than the first half of the 15th cent. 


But if he wrote a commantary on the Sidhantlesa of 
Appaya Dikshit as he is reputec to have and revived the con- 
troversy with the followers of Madhava which Appaya Dik- 
shit had left, as the learned Havihara Sastri says in his preface 
in Sanskrit to the Adweita Marjari Series and Mr. A. S. Sastri 
in his preface in English to tae same series, then this date 
must be further removed by a century and a quarter, because 
according to Aufrecht!, Appaya Dikshit lived about the end of 
the 15th Cent. and there must have been a difference of at least 
half a century between him ard Madhusüdana to induce the 
latter to compose a commentary on his work 


Lastly, although it cannot be said that Krsna worship 
was not in vogue in Bengal till the time of Caitanya it would 
not be wrong to.say that it was 1e who made it so popular there. 
He, according to Dr. Hopkins", was born in 1485 A. D. If, as 
I think, Madhusüdana's works on the Bhakti-cult, namely, 
the commentaries on the Sancilya-Sitras, Harilila Bhakti- 
rasayana and others were insp red by & desire to explain to 
an erring people the true nature of the doctrine of Bhakti and 
the high ideal underlying the story of Sri Krsna as told in 
the tenth chapter of the Bhagawat Purana, then a margin of 
half a century must be left between the time of the preachings 
of Caitanya, and that of the activity of this writer in the 
above direction. This way them, the middle of tho 16th century 
seems to be the most probable date 


I; thus appears that though the Vaidikavada Mimarnsa 
may be wrong in putting Msdhusidana as the eighth in 
descent from Rama Miéra, a contemporary of Shahabuddin 
Ghori, it is not at least wrong in making him a contemporary 
of the post Tulsidasa and the Emperor Akbar 


This conclusion is not also at variance with the statement 
of Prof. Das Gupté in his History of Indian Philosophy Vol. I. 


1 Catalogus Catalogorum. p. 22. The learned Pandit whose article 
on Appaya Dikshit has been published with the Kumbhakona edition of 
the SiddhEntaleóa fixes 1587 as the date of his birth and 1660 as tha! of 
his death. But I do not thirk he lived so late as that 


2 Religious India. p, 503 ff. 
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at-page 420, that our author followed. Dharmarajadhwarindra 
who composed the Vedànta-paribhasa about the year 1550 
A. D., without assigning any authority, because though the 
Adwaitasiddhi may have been composed towards the close of 
the 16th century, both the writers may have been comtempora- 
ries for some time, the former being in his old age and the 
latter in his youth. ; 


We can, therefore, say with as much accuracy as is attain- 
able in the matter of dates that Madhusüdana must have lived 
in the latter half of the 16th and the former of the 17th century. 


LIST OF HIS WORKS AS GIVEN IN (1) THE 
PREFACE TO THE HARILILA-VIVEKA. 


The various works that go by his name according to the 
editors of the Harililà-Viveka are the following :—(1) Subo- 
dhini (?) a commentary on the Bhagavad Gita. (2) Bhaktira- 
sayanam, (3) Prasthanabheda (4) Advaitasiddhi, (b) Siddhanta- 
bindu, a commentary on the Dasasloki of Sarnkaracarya, 
(6) Mahimnastotratika (7) Srimad Bhàgavataprathama-$loka- 
triyatika (8) Krsnakutühala Nataka (9) Samksepa sarira- 
kas&rasamgraha, (10) Vedantakalpalatika, (11) Rajnyamprati- 
bodhah, (12) Sandilyasiitrattka, (13) Anandamandakini, (14) 


Vedastutitika, (15) Jatadyashta-Vikritivivrtih, (16) Atma- 
bodhatika, (17) Adwaitaratnaraksanam (18) Sastrasiddhanta- 
lesatika and (19) Harililà-viveka or Vyakhya. 


(2) IN AUFRECHT’S CATALOGUE, 


Aufrecht mentions the same works below his name at page 
427 of his Catalogue Catalogorum, with some slight. variations 
in names which except in the case of the commentary on the 
Bhagawad Gita are immaterial. The title of that commentary 
given by him is Giidbarthadipika. Now Subodhini.is the title 
of the commentary on the same work by Sridhara and the 
published editions of those of Madhusüdana show that the title 
Gidharthadipika, alone is its correct title. He mentions how- 
eyer three other works namely, (1) Bhakti samanya nirüpanam, 
(2) A com. on the ‘first verse of the Bhagawata Purina and 
(3) Sarvavidya-siddhanta~Varnanam. Of these the first is 
certainly not the title of a separate work but of the first Ullasa 
of Bhakti-rasàyanam which alone has so for been published ; 
so far as the second is concerned it can hardly be believed that 
the same writer should have written separate commentaries on 
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the first and the first three verses of the same work and as the 

editors of the Harilila-Vyakhya say that the latter has been 

published in Bengal, we can safely say that Aufrecht was 
perhaps misled hy the omission of the word "Triya" from the 
title of ‘that com. in any. of the Mss. that may have come 
into his own hand or by a wrong description given in any of 
the catalogue on which he relied and as for the third he him- 
self has expressed 8 doubt whether it is not identical with the 
PrasthZnabheda and the doubt is very probably well-founded. 
We can therefore safely conclude that the above nineteen. 
works only are believed to have been composed by our author. 


THEIR RELIABILITY AS TO (1) THE 
PUBLISHZD WORKS. 


Out of these, (1) the ‘Bhagawadgita with the Güdhartha- 
dipikà was published by the Native Opinion Press Bombay in 
Saka 1802 and the same together with the Subodhini,the Commen- 
tary on the same work by Sridhara, by the Nirnaya Sagar 
Press Bombay in A. D. 1905, tle first Ullasa of the Bhaktirasa- 
yanam by Nitya Swarüpa. Brahmacari, of Calcutta in Sam. 
1969, Prasthanabheda with & Hindi translation by Pandit 
- Sarayu Prasadmisra of Bankipur~Patna in A. D. 1897 and 
by the Vani-Vilasa Press, Sri-angam in 1912, Adwaitasiddhi 
by S. S. Ayar, as no. 1 of the Ldwaita Mafijari Series in 1893, 
and the commentary thereon by Brahmànanda Saraswati 
called Gauda Brahmanandiye or Laghucandrika by himself 
as no. 2 of the same Series in che same year. Siddhantabindu, 
was first published at Benares by Babu Gowinda Das Gupta 
in Sam. 1944, then by S. S. Ayar as no. 3. of his Series with the 
commentary of - Brahmānanda named Ratnavali-in A. D. 
1893, thirdly, by Mahadeo Sasiri as no. 20 of the Mysore Govt. 
Oriental Series in A. D. 1899 and fourthly by the Amalner 
‘ Philosophical Institute in 1922. Mahimnastotra with the Com- 

mentary of Madhusüdana was published by the Nirnaya Sagar 
Press, Bombay, in 1900 ; his commentary on the first three verses 
of the-Bhagawata Purana is seid by the editors of Harilila to 
have bsen published at some time by somebody in Bengal; 
Astavik,ti Viviti was publisaed by Satyavrata Bhattacharya 
in Sake 1811, Adwaitaratnaraxsanam by the Nirnaya Sagar, 
: Press, Bombay in A. D. 1917 and Harililà with the Vyakhya of 
: Madhusūd ana with a Preface in Sanskrit by Pandit Ishwara 
Candre Sastri and Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa, by Narendra 
Nath Law as no. 3 of the 0810 118 Oriental Series in A. D. 1920. 


Madhusüdana Sarasvati ; His Life and Works. (0157 


Of the remaining works, Samksepa Sariraka has been 
published in the Anandashram Sanskrit Series, with the com- 
mentaries of Agnicit Purusottama Misra and Krsnatirtha, 
Siddhantalega has been published in Advaita Mafijari Series 
with the commentary of a writer of the same name and Veda- 
stuti too has been published with the commentary of one 
Cadamani. None of these works has however been published 
with the commentary of Madhusidan® and the rest have not 
yet seen the light of day at all. 

On a perusal of the published works, I have been of 
opinion that they must have been composed by Madhu- 
südana, because at the end of each Adhyaya of the 
Bhagavadgita, in the benedcitory and concluding verses and 
the colophon at the end of the Advaitasiddhi, in the last verse 
and the colophon at the end of the Advaitaratnaraksanem 
and in the colophon at the end of the commentary on the 
Mahimna Stotra and the Dasasloki, he describes himself as 
.Madhusüdans Sarasvati disciple of Visvesvara Sarasvati, 
and in the colophons at the end of the first U llasa of the Bhakti- 
rasayanam, Prasthanabheda, Harililavyakhya ,and in the first 
verse of the Astavikrtivivrti he says that it is the composi- 
tion of Madhusüdana Sarasvati or Madhusüdana Muni or 
Madhusüdana Maskari. Moreover, so far as the works on the 
Advaita philosophy are concerned, each contains 8 distinct re- 
ference or references to one or more of the preceding ones. Thus 
the Siddhantabindu is referred to in the Advaitasiddhi', Bhakti- 
rasayanam® and Gudharthadipika’, and the Advaitasiddhi is 
referred to in the Advaitaratnaraksen am* -and Gadharthadipika’, 


(2) THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS. 

Out of the unpublished works his authorship .can be. 
predicated with the same certainty with regard to the Vedanta- 
kalpalatika only because it has been referred to twice in the 
Siddhantabindu®, and once in the Advaitasiddhi,’ Bhakti- 
rasayanam® and the Mahimna Stotra tika”, 


Kumbhokona edition pp. 133 and 892. 
Calcutta edition p. 27. ues 

Native Press edition pp. 15,18 and 28. 

, Nirnaya Sagar Press;edition pp. 26. and 28. 
Native Press edition pp, 16. and 18, 
Kumbhakona edition pp. 200 and 204. 

Same edition p, 322, 

Calcutta edition p. 25, 

Nirnaya Sagar Press edition, p. 91, 
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'. To sum up, it can safe_y be said that Madhusüdana - 
Sarasvati was the authcr of (8) 5 works on the Advaita philo- 
sophy, namely, (1) Vedantakelpalatika, (2) Siddhantabindu 
(3) Advaitasiddhi (4) Advaitaratnaraksanam and (5) Güd- 
harthadipikà; the first, third and fourth thereof are independent 
works and the second and firth commentaries; (b) of one 
general work on the Indian crthodox systems of philosophy, 
namely, Prasthanabheds (c) ore on the different methods of 
chanting the RgVeda, namelr, Astavikrtivivrtih and three 
on the doctrine of Bhakti, namely (1) Bhaktirasayanatika 
(2) Mahimnastotratika and (3) Harililiavyakhya and that he 
is the reputed author of (a) four more works on the Advaita 
philosopay, namely (1) Samksepasarirakasarhgraha (2) An- 
andamandakini (3) Atmabodhtika and (4) Siddhantalesatika (b) 
of four more works'on the doctrine of Bhakti, namely, (1) Sri- 
mad Bhagavatprathamaslokat-ayatika, (2) Sandilyasitra- 
tika, (3) Vedastutitika and (4) Krsna kutühala nataka, an 
original work, and (c) of one on the Arthasastra, namely, 
Rajfiyampratibodhah, also an original work. 


For a critical estimate of all this extensive work, and for 
determining Madhusiidana’s place in Indian philosophy, I shall 
have to write another article as I think I have already execeded 
‘the usual limits of an article fo> a journal and therefore close 
this with the general remark ihat besides his Advaitasiddhi 
which has earned for him & place amongst the great writer on 
the Advaita philosophy severa. of his other works, namely, 
the Siddhantabindu, Giidharthadipiks, Advaitaratnaraksanam, 
Mahimnastotra-tika, Prasthansbheda and Bhaktisamanya- 
nirüpanam (1st Ullàsa of Bhakt'ras&yana) reveal him to be a 
very deep and sound thinker, s scholar of very high attain- 


ments, & powerful prose writer, and an unaustentatious broad- 
minded man. i 


MAGADHA AND RAJAGRHA IN THE PALI LITERATURE, 
BY 


DR. BIMALA CHURN LAW, Ph.D., M.A., B.L., (Calcutta). 
MAGADHA ITS IMPORTANCE. 


Magadha was one of the sixteen Mahàjangpadas of Jam- 
budvipa. It was full of seven kinds of gems, immense wealth 
and power ( Anguttara Nikaya, L, 213; IV., 252, 256, 260). Tt 
contained 80,000 villages, all of which came under the sway of 
King Bimbisara (Vinaya Pitaka, I, 29). The Majjhirha Nikaya 
informs us that Senānigāma, one of the villages of Magadha, 
was a very nice place having a beautiful fort and a river with 
transparent water. "Alms were easily obtainable there, signify- 
ing that it was a prosperous village (Vol: I., pp. 166-167 ). 
There was 8 particular village in Magadha inhabited by fools 
who once went to the forest where they used to work for their 
livelihood. They were so very foolish that they had to 
pay the penalty of their foolishness by losing their own 
lives while trying to destroy mosquitoes with bows and arrows 
(Jataka I. 246). There were two villages in Magadha inhabit- 
ed by many heretics of the samsaramocaka caste ( P. D. on the 
Petavatthu pp. 67-72). There the fields were well-divided for. 
the purpose of cultivation ( Vinayapitaka, I. 237). Deer used 
to come to the paddy fields during harvest and destroyed them. 
But Magadhans laid traps and devised various other means 
to capture and kill them ( Jataka, vol. I. 143). We are inform- 
ed on the authority of ihe Sarnyutta Nikaya that the Magadhan 
brahmins used to cultivate lands. A Magadhan brahmin 
named Bharadvaja had five hundred ploughs ready for cultiva- 
tion. (I. pp. 172-173). It was the birth place of Jivaka, the 
great physician who after completing his education at Taxilla 
came to Magadha and was appointed the physician to the royal 
family. ( Vinayapitaka, vol. I., pp. 286 foll ).° It is interesting 
to note how he acquired the post of a royal physician. He was 
so very successful in operating on the fistula of King Bimbisara 
‘of Magadha that he was appointed the royal physician. He 
was afterwards appointed the physician to the Buddha and the 
‘congregation of the bhikkhus. It so happened that once 
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Magadha was attacked by five xinds of diseases ( e. g., leprosy, 
gottre, asthma, dry leprosy and appamara ) and Jivaka had to 
treat the bhikkhu patients only suffering from those diseases 
( Vinayapitaka p. 71). - Jivaka cured the head trouble of the 
wife of a banker of Sàketa, the skin disease of’ a banker of 
Benares and jaundice of King Pradyota of Ujjain. (V. P.I 
268 foll) It was Jivaka who advised Ajatasatru of Magadha 
to see the Buddha to pacify his troubled mind Ajatasatru 
acted according to his advice ard was converted to the Buddhist 
faith. (Digha Nikaya, I. p. <9) Magadha was famous for 
conch shells ( Jataka, VI. p. 46£). White elphants are said to 
have been used there by the royal family ( Jataka I. p. 444). 
In Magadha many people engaged themselves in trade and . 
commerce and added to the wealth of the country. There was 
a Magadhan setthi named Sa-hkha who was the master of 
eighty crores of wealth. He used to help one of his friends at 
Benares, but it so happened that his friend’s conduct was 

nfortunately not marked by any sign of gratefulness.' Hear- 
ing of this ingratitude, the settai of Benares was caused by the 
king of Benares to give all his wealth to his benefactor. But 
the Magadhan setthi was so very honest that he refused to take 
back more than his own (Jataka I. 466-467). Magadha, was 
the home of Vangisa, a celebrated poet, who repeated many 
beautiful stanzas before the Euddha who praised. him much. 
( Sarhyutta Nikaya, I., p. 185 ). l 


MAGADHAN KINGS—BIMBISARA. 


Bimbisara was 15 years old when he was anointed king by 
his father. He reigned for 52 years. ( Mahavamsa, Geiger's 
translation, p. 12). : 


The Sutta Nipata commentary (p. 448) relates thaf 
Bimbis&ra was called Magadha because he was the lord ot 
the Magadhas. He was the possessor of a big army, hence he 
was called Seniya. It adds, besides, that Bimbisara was so 
called because his colour was Like that of excellent gold. The 
Dhammapada commentary gives us legends about Bimbisàra, 
king of Magadha, wlo went tc see the most beautiful palace 07 
Jotiya in the mythic land cf Uttarakuru Ajatasatru was 
with his father at that time. Both of them took their meals at 
‘Jotiya’s palace. Jotiya preseuted Bimbisara with a valuable 
gem, the light of which was enough to illuminate the whole 
house ( Dhammapada commenzary, IV, 9. 209 ) We thus see 
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that the facts of great historical importance are narrated by 
the great commentator side by side with mythic legends 


Bimbisara cherished a great regard for the Buddha and 
the bhikkhus. Once, we are told, the king went to have his 
bath in the river Tapoda that flowed by this ancient city. 
When he reached the river he saw the bhikkhus taking. their 
bath. The city gate was closed and so he could not enter the 
city of Rajagrha. Next morning he came after taking his 
bath without proper dress to the Buddha who gave him instruc- 
tions and advised the bhikkhus not to spend so much time in 
their bath. ( Vinayapitaka, IV. pp. 116-117). This account 
gives us the interesting piece of information that the gate of 
the city of Rajagrha was closed in the evening and no body, 


not even the king, was allowed to enter the city after the gates 
were closed 


AJATASATRU. 


The Samantapasadika, the commentary on the Vinayapitaka 
by Buddhaghosa, narrates that King Ajatasatru ruled over 
Magadha for 24 years. (Vol. I. p. 72). He bore the cost of 
repairing 18 mahaviharas at Rajagrha, which were deserted by 
the bhikkhus after the parinibbana of the Buddha ( Samanta- 
pasadika, P. T. S. I. p. 9) 


Ajatasatru attacked Pasenadi of Kosala with a fourfold 
army to conquer Kogala‘ and Kasi. Pasenadi went to check 
the attack with the result that he was defeated and fled to 
Savatthi. When they fought for the second time, Ajatasatru 
was defeated and captured. Pasenadi released him but 
confiscated his elephants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers 
(S. N., L, 82-85 ). 


Once Vassakara, minister of King Ajatasatru, began the 
work of repairing the fort at Rajagrha in the kingdom of 
Magadha. He needed wood for the purpose and went to the 
reserved forest but he was informed that the wood was taken 
by a bhikkhu named Dhaniya. Vassakara: complained to the 
king about it. It was brought to the notice of the Buddha who 
ordered the bhukkhus not to take anything not offered or 
presented to them. .( Vinaya Pitaka, Vol. ITI, pp. 41-45 ). 


Weare informed by a Jataka story that Ag&tasatru burnt 
.the dead body of Pasenadigkosala ( Jataka, IV., p. 152) 
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It is interesting to note that the Magadhan princes were: 
educated at Taxilla. In Magadhs, Bodhisatta was born as the 
son of the chief queen. He was named Brahmadattakumara. He 
went to Taxilla to-educate himsel: and went to various countries 
and learnt sippa (arts), manners and customs ( Jataka. III. 238 
cf. Jataka, V. 247). Another Magadha prince Duryodhana 
went to Taxila to learn the arts. He was later crowned king 
after showing his skill in the arts ( Játaka, V, pp. 161-162 ). 
He used to practise charity to Samanas, Brahmanas and other 
people; he observed precepts and performed many meritorious 
deeds, (Jataka, V., pp. 171-172). ~ 


The Samantapasadika ( Vol. L., pp. 72-73 ) places before us 
some facts of great historical importance. Udaya Bhadda was 
one of the kings of Magadha who reigned for sixteen years. 
He was followed by Anumddha and Munda who reigned for 18 
years. They were followed by Naga Dasaka who reigned for 
twenty-four years.” He was succaeded by Susunaga who ruled 
for eighteen years. Kalasoka wLo ruled for 28 years had ten 
sons who -uled for 22 years. Then came the Nandas who ruled 
over the country for the same period. The Nanda dynasty was 
overthrown by Candagutte (Candragappa) who ruled the 
kingdom for twenty-four years. and he was succeeded by 
Bindusàra who sat on the Magadhan throne for twenty-eight 
years. Hs was succeedec by Ascka. 


BINDUSARA. 


King Bindusara used to.give alms to sixty-thousand . 
brahmins and heretics. Asoka also followed his father for 
some time in making donations to non-Buddhist ascetics and 
institutiors. But being displeased with them he stopped further 
charities to them and gave charities to the Buddhist bhikkhus. 
( Samantapasadika, Vol. I., p. 44). 


ASOKA. 


Asoke’s income from four gazes of the city of Pataliputta 
was 400,000 Kahapanas daily. In the sabhà ( council) he used 
to get 100,000 Kahapanas daily ( Samantapasadika, I., p. 52 ). 


ANGA-MAGADHA. - 


The Ligha Nikaya tells us how the Ang kingdom with its 
“capital Campa was included in the Magadhan empire While 
the Buddha was sojourning a: Campa in the kingdom of 
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Anga, a brahmin named Sonadanda was in the enjoyment of 
the revenue of the town as it wag given to him by Bimbisara 
of Magadha. Brahmin householders of Campa went to the 
Buddha. Sondanda also accompanied them. All of them 
became converts to Buddhism. (Digha N ikaya, I. pp. 111 foll). 


The Campeyya Jataks records an interesting fight between 
the two neighbouring countries of Anga and Magadha. There 
was the river Campa flowing between Anga and Magadha and 
a Naga king named Campeyya used to live in that river. 
From time to time Anga and Magadha were engaged in battle, 
Once the Magadhan king was defeated and he was pursued by 
the army of Anga but he escaped their hands by jumping into 
the river named Campa, Again with the help. of the Naga 
king he defeated the King of Anga and recovered his lost 
kingdom and besides, conquered Anga. He became intimately 
connected with the Naga King on the bank of the river Campa. 
( Jataka, IV. pp. 454-455). It is.stated in one of the Jataka 
Stories that at one time the King of Benares conquered Anga 
and Magadha (Jātaka, V., 316). and that the Magadhan 
kingdom once came under the suzerainty of Anga. (Jataka, 
VL p. 272). 


RAJAGRHA—ANCIENT CAPITAL OF MAGADHA. 


Rajagrha was the ancient capital of Magadha. It was 
also known as Girivraja. It was five yojanas away from the 
Ganges ( Khuddaka-patha commentary, P. T. S, pp. 162). It 
was a good place having accommodation for a large number 
of bhikkhus ( Samantapasadika, P. T. S., L p. 8). Dhammapiála 
says that the place was originally built or planned by 
Mahagovinda, the famous architect to whom it was the proper 
thing to ascribe the laying out of ancient cities (Vimanavatthu 
commentary, p. 82). The Sasanavanisa tells us that king 
Mandhata was the founder of Rajagrhe (p.152). There was 
a santhàgàra at Rajagrha where people met and discussed 
various means of welfare ( Jat., IV., 72 foll ). In the Sutta 
Nipata commentary it is stated that it was ruled by famous 
kings like Mandhata and Mehagovinda, In the time of Buddha 
it became a city and in other times it remained vacant and 
inhabited by the Yakkhas ( p. 413). The gate of the city was 
Closed in the evening and nobody not even the king was 
allowed to enter the city after the gates were closed ( Vinaya 
Pitaka, IV, pp. 116-117 ). High mountains surrounded it on 
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every side and formed, as it were, its external ramparts. On 
the west it could be approachec through a narrow pass and on 
the norta there was a passage through its mountains. The 
Vepullapabbata which was onc2 known as the Vankapabbata 
was one of the hills surrounding Rajagaha. King Vessantara 
was banished to this pabbata. Feople could get up to its summit 
in three days as it was so high. It was also called Supassa 
(S. N., pt. IL, pp. 191-192 ). In she Vepulla mountain surround- 
ing Rajagaha there was a gem used by an universal monarch 
by which Dhanafiiaya the Kuvera king might be defeated in 
playing dice ( Jataka, VI. p. 271). The Peak Gijjhakita near ` 
Ràjagrha was so called because it was frequented by vultures or 
because it was shaped like the deak of a vulture ( Sutta Nipata 
commentary, P. T. S., p. 413). The Petavatthu commentary 

- tells us that there was a’ merchant at Ràjagrha who was so very 
wealthy that his immense riches could not be exhausted if 1,000 
coins were spent every day (p 3). Molasses were in abundance 
at Rajagaha ( Vinayapitaka, I. p. 226). There was a physician 
at Rajagaha named Akisagotte who operated on the: fistula of 
a bhikkhu (Ibid, I., p. 215 ). There were eminent burgesses at 
Rajegaha ( Psalms of the Sister, p. 41). Pilindiyavaccha turn- 
ed the palace of Rajagaha into gold with the result that he 
was given an abundant supply of the five estables, e. g., sugar, 
butter, ghee, honey, and oil (Jàtaka, ITI., pp. 363-364). The 
banker of Rajagaha brought th» daughter of a banker of another 
place for his son. The marriage ceremony was performed but 
she became a barren lady ( Jataka, IV., pp. 37 ). 


FESTIVALS AT RAJAGAHA. 


The people of Rajagaha were fond of festivals. They used 
to celebrate in which they drank wine, ate flesh, danced and 
sang ( Jataka I. p.489). From the Visuddhimagga we learn 
that there was a festival at Rejagaha in which five hundred 
virgins ( Kumaris ) offered Marakassapa there a kind of cake 
which he accepted (P. T. S. p. 403). There used to be held at 
Rajageha a festival known as she Nakkhattakilam (the sport 
‘of the stars) in Which the rich took part. This festival lasted 
for a waek. ( Vimanavatthu commentary, pp. 63 foll ). 


An attempt has been made in the following pages to show 
from the canonical Pali literature and commentaries on activi- 
ties of the Buddha and his disciples in Magadha and Rajagrha. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE BUDDHA AND HIS DISCIPLES 
IN MAGADHA AND RAJAGRHA. 


The Digha Nikaya of the Suttapitaka tells us that the 
Buddha while in Magadha spoke of the rebirths of the dead 
upàásakas of Magadha (II, 202-203 ). Twenty-four hundred 
thousand upasakas of Magadha obtained sotapattiphalam by 
following Buddha’s instructions. ( Digha Nikaya, IL, 218). 
The same work narrates how when the Buddha was once 
dwelling in 8 Brahmin village in Magdha, Sakka invited the 
Buddha with his court-musician named Pañcasikha who pleas- 
ed the Buddha by his music. Sakka put many questions to the 
Buddha about issa ( jealousy ), macchariya ( avarice ), chanda 
( desire ), vitakka ( doubt ), the attainment of the path leading 
to nibbanam, etc. The Buddha explained them to the satisfa. 
ction of Sakka who became greatly pleased and paid his 
obeisance to the Buddha thrice. ( Digha N., IL, 263 foll. ). 
The Buddha had a long discussion with the Brahmin ambas- 
sadors of Magadha about dibbacakkhu (celestial insight). They 
afterwards became pleased with him. ( Ibid. L, 150, foll.) The 
_ Buddha preached to the bhikkhus of Magadha the Cakkavat- 
tisihanada Suttanta which advises the bhikkhus to depend on 
themselves and not to depend on others, to depend on dhamma 
and not on anything else ( Ibid. IIL. 58). He met Sariputta at 
Pavarika ambavana in Magadha. Sariputta expressed great admi- 
ration for the Buddha and admitted that there was none equal 
to the Buddha in wisdom ( Ibid., IIT, 99). The Majjima Nikiya 
records an interesting incident touching upon the hospitality 
extended to strangers by a Magadhan potter. We are told that 
once Buddha went to a Magadhan potter named Bhagava and 
asked his permission to spend one night in his workshop. The 
potter told the Buddha that he might dwell in his workshop if 
another bhikkhu named Pukkusati had no objection. The 
Buddha asked the bhikkhu’s permission, stayed there and spent 
the greater part of his time in meditation. Pukkusati was 
really following the Buddha’s dhamma. He had got ordination 
from another bhikkhu, and had before this np occasion to see 
the Buddha. Hence he could not recognise the Buddha who 
instructed him in the six dhatus. He then recognised the 
Blessed One. (Majjhima Nikaya, IIL, pp. 237 foll ). 


The Theragatha of the Khuddka-N ikaya of the Suttapitaka 
records the influence of the Buddha’s teachings on the Magadhan 
3 
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theras. Cnce the Buddha gave instructions to Visakha who was 
the son of a ràj in Magadha. After listening to his teachings 
Visakha left the world. In due course he established insight 


and acquired six-fold abhifiia (Supernatural power) ( Psalms 
of the Brethren, 9. 152). 


. Once in Magadha a wood was being burnt down by a forest- 
fire and the Bodhisatta being bo:n as a quail could not fly away 
as he was very young but he saved his life by the power of 
truth. (Jàtska, I. p. 213). We are informed by another 
Jataka story that the Bodhisatts was born in Magadha in a 
Brahmin family. He became a Rsi and went to the Himalayan 
regions where he attained sup2rnatural and transcendental 
power. He then went to Rajagrha and reached the royal garden. 
The king of Magadha received him cordially and fed him to 
his satisfaction in the palace ani allowed him to stay in the 
royal garden. ( Ibid., I. p. 373), Another J atake story narrates 
that once there was a talk amongst the Magadhas whether the 
Buddha was a disciple of Uruvela-Kassapa or vice versa but the 
problem was afterwards solved when Uruvela-Kassapa -bowed 
down at the feet of the Buddha. ( Jataka, VI., p. 220). 


The Mhavathsa, the Ceylonese chronicle, which is one of 
the later works, relates that the 3uddha obtained enlightenment 
at Uruvela in Magadha.- There he converted 1,000 Jatilas 
headed by Uruvela-Kassapa. ( Mahaivamsa, Geiger's transla- 
tion, pp. 2-3 ). 


The Therigatha Commentary tells us that Bhadda Kundala- 
kesi who was converted by the Buddha went to Magadha after 
she became a theri and she lived in the Gijjhakita for some 
time. (pp. 106-107) Theri KFemà was born in S&galangara 
in the kingdom of Magadha, She was very beautiful and of 
fair complexion. Bimbisara made her his queen. The Buddha 
while at Veluvana used to hold a discourse on the disadvantage 
of beauty. Khema did not go to him as she used to think much 
of her beauty, but Bimbisàra onse brought her to the Buddha. 
She after receiving instructions from the Buddha became a 
devotee and afterwards became a bhikkhuni. ( Therigatha 

. Commentary, pp. 197-193). Th»ri Cala was born in Magadha 
in Nalakagàma in an influential Brahmin family. She had 
two sisters Upacala and Sisusacala. These three were the 
sisters of Sariputta. They obtained ordination from the Buddha 
when they learnt that S&riputza had done so. All of them 
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became theris. One day Mara went to tempt Cala theri 
but in vain. (Therigatha Commentary, pp. 162-163 ). The same 
commentary tells us that Bimbisara went to Padumavati, a 
courtesan of Ujjain, and spent one night with her. Through 
the king of Magadha, was born to her a son named Abhaya. 
This boy was sent to the King when he was seven years 
old. ( p. 39) 


When the Buddha was at Veluvana at Ràjagaha, Thul- 
lananda, a bhikkhuni, used to get alms daily in a family. Once 
the householder invited many famous theras, e. g., Sariputta, 
Moggallana, etc. Thullananda remarked that the householder 
had invited all insignificant theras when other superior theras 
were alive, e. g., Devadatta Kokālika, etc. The householder 
being dissatisfied drove her out. ( Vinayapitaka, IV.'p. 66). 
While the Master was there, Devadatta’s gain and fame.were 
completey lost. He with his followers used to ask for food at 
every house. (Ibid, iV., 71) While the Buddha was at 
Rajagaha at Kalandakanivapa, a party of six bhikkhunis went 
to attend the Giraggasamajjà (a kind of amusement like a Jatra 
party, Ibid., IV., p. 267). A setthi of Rajagaha built a vihara 
for the bhikkhus. He had to take the; consent of the Buddha 
as to the bhikkhus dwelling in a vihàra. ( Ibid., IL, p. 146 ). 
Velattha Kaccana was a trader who on his way to Rajagahs 
from Andhakavindha met the Buddha and his pupils and offer- 
ed each bhikkhu a pot of molasses. ( Ibid., I. pp. 224—225 ). 


Dabba, a Mallian, looked after the food and ‘sleeping 
arrangements of the bhikkhus. He was at Veluvana at 
Rajagaha. 


He was blamed by the bhikkhus of M ettiyabhummayja of 
not giving them good food and sleeping places, The matter was ^ 
referred to the Buddha who decided in favour of Dabba. 
( Vinayapitaka, IV., pp. 35-36). At Uruvela Buddha converted 
Uruvelakassapa, Nadi Kassapa and Gayakassapa, three J atila 
brothers with their followers numbering 1,000, (Ibid. I 
pp 24-25 ). . 

The Digha Nikaya narrates that at Rajagaha the Buddha 
summoned all the bhikkhus and prescribed several sets of seven 
conditions of welfare of the Sathgha. ( IT., pp. 76-81 ). Once the 
Blessed One while sojourning amongst the Magadhas went to a 
Brahmin village named Khanumata in the territory of Magadha. 
The Buddha took up his abode at Ambalatthika garden. A: 
Brahmin named Kütadanta who was influential and the owner 
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of the Brahman village used to dwell there as the village was 
given to him by Bimbisara. Arrangements were being made 
for a big sacrifice. Many bulls. heifers, cows, goats, etc., were 
brought to the sacrificial altar. The Brahmin householders 
went to the Buddha who was there. Kütadanta also accompani- 
ed them to the Buddha. He wes afterwards converted to the 
Buddhist {faith with the Brahman householders. (D. N., I, 
pp. 127 foll ). 


While the Buddha was dwelling at the Gijjhakutapabbata 
at Rajagaha, a householder nemed Samdhana went to see the 
Buddha. Nigrodha, a paribbajaka leader of Magadha, accom- 
panied Samdhana to the Buddha. Nigrodha asked the Buddha 
-about the doctrine which he preached to the pupils and the 
pupils became certain about their enancipation after learning 
it. The Buddha explained to him his doctrine, (D. N., UL, 
pp. 36 foll) While the Master was at Rajagaha in the 
Gujjhakūta mountain, one day 2arly in the morning the guar- 
dian spirits of four quarters with many of their followers went 
to the Buddha and told him tha: there were some yakkhas who 
"were nos pleased with the Blessed One and his disciples. To 
protect.the bhikkhus from the yakkhas Buddha should teach 
them Atanatiya Suttanta. The Yakk has received the Atànatiya 
manta which the Buddha remembered and he taught it to the 
bhikkhus. ( Digha Nikaya, III, pp. 194 foll ). 


The Sarhyutta Nikays tells us that the Blessed One was 
dwelling at Rajagaha at Tapodarama. At this time Samiddhi 
‘early in the morning went to fhe river Tapoda to bathe. A 
goddess standing in the sky esked him,;" You are begging 
alms without enjoyment. Firs enjoy and then beg alms so 
- that your time may not pass away in vain.” The bhikku 
replied, “ There fis no time fixed for death and hence I am 
begging without enjoying”. (Samyutta-Nikaya, I., pp. 8 toll). 
The Buddha was at Rajagaha in Maddakucchi deer park. He 
had some sore in his foot which had been hurt by {a stone. 
The pain was very acute but th» Buddha ealmly bore the pain 
lying down on the right hand side, The goddesses came to the 
Buddha and seeing him kearinz the pain patiently they com- 
pared him to-naga (elephant), sinha (lion), ajaniya ( thorough- 
bred horse ), rsabha ( bull), etc. ( Ibid., 1. pp. 27-28). A deva- 
putta named Dighalatthi came to the Buddha at Rajagaha and 
.praised him by saying that he was meditative, freed, eto. 
(Ibid, I., p.52). The wife of a Bharadvajagotta Brahmana, 
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who had faith in the Buddha, Dhamma, and Samgha once 
repeated the Salutation manta to the Buddha who was in 
Veluvana at Rajagaha. The Brahmin became angry and took 
an oath to defeat her master. Accordingly he went to. the 
Buddha and had a discussion with the result that he was 
defeated, became his disciple and took ordination from him. 
( Ibid., I., 160-161 ). 

The Buddha was at Veluvana at Rajagaha, one Brahmin 
named Akkosoks Bharadvàja heard that another Brahmin of 
the Bharadvajagotéa had become a disciple of Samana Gotama 
He became very angry to hear this news. He went to the 
Buddha and gave him a.sharp rebuke. The Buddha gave 
instructions to him and he was converted. (lbid., 1,, 161-168 ). 

Another Brahmin who had no faith inthe Buddha, hearing 
of the conversion of Bharadvaja Brahmin, went to the Buddha 
while ue was at Veluvana and rebuked him severely; the 
Buddha gave instructions to him and converted him to his 
faith. ( Ibid., I., pp. 163-164 ) 

When the Buddha was at Rajagaha, & Brahmin called 
Aggikabharadvàja prepared rice gruel with ghee for sacrifice. 
The Buddha entered Rajagaha for alms and went to Aggika’s 
house. Aggika told the Buddha that he who was very learned 
and well versed in the three vedas and atthe same time was 
of high birth could receive alms from him. The Buddha 
replied, “ By birth one cannot be Brahmin it his inside is full 
of impurities. One who can remember his previous births, 
who knows the birth and death of other beings and who has 
put an endto his own birth isa real trivedi or proficient 
in three vedas”. Aggika became very pleased with the 
Buddha and requested him to accept the alms which the 
Buddha did not. (Ibid, I, pp. 166-167). It was at Raja- 
gaha that Anathapindika, the great banker of Savatthi, 
was converted by the Buddha to his faith and the Buddha is 
said to have addressed him as Sudatta, (Ibid., pt. I. p. 212 ). 
Again at Rajagaha where the Master was, a devaputta named 
Uttara approached the Buddha and uttered a gatha which says 
that the lease of life of a human being is short and one cannot 
escape old age, one should perform good deeds which bring 
happiness. (Ibid, L, p. 55). The Buddha was at Ràjagaha at 
Kalandakanivapa, many devatàs who respected the heretical 
teachers praised their respective teachers in the presence of the 
Buddha. Mara who was present in disguise sang a stanza 
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while Manavag&mi spoke in praise of the ;Buddha saying that 
Buddha is the foremost of all men and gods. (Ibid, I., pp. 
65-67). The Buddha was at Ràjagaha at Kalandakanivapa. 
He sat in an open space and there was drizzling. Mara in the 
guise of a big snake came to frighten the Buddha who recog- 
nised him and said thus, “Iam not afraid if the whole world 
is against me as I realise the impermanence of this world and. 
I am accustomed to live in vacant places.” (Ibid, L, pp. 106- 
107). The Buddha was at Gijpakiita at Rajagaha. He went 
to the paribbajakarama and preached the :four dhammas to the 
ascetics living there. (Anguttara Nikaya, IL, pp.- 29-30). 
While the Master was at Gijjhakita, Upaka, son of Mandika 
‘went to the Blessed One and sad to him, “He who depends 
upon others cannot do anything substantial and therefore he is 
blameworthy.” The Buddha said, “You depend on others 
and therefore you are blameworthy.” The Buddha afterwards 
instructed him in various topics such as kusala, akusala, etc. 
( Ibid, TI. pp. 181-182 ). 


A bhikku named Dhammika was the resident bhikkhu at 
Jatibhumi. The householders of Jatibhumi made arrange- 
ments for supplying four paccayas (requisites) to the guests. 
But Dhammika used to abuse tle guests and so they could not 
stay. The householders thereupon got disgusted with Dham- 
mika and drove him out. He st last went to the Buddha and 
the Buddha, advised him not to cherish ill-feeling towards the 
bhikkhus. (Ibid., IIL, pp. 366 201 ). 


When the Buddha was at Rajagaha a bhikkhu named Sona 
was living at Sitavana near Ra-agaha. He thought within him- 
self that he was one of the ardent and exerting pupils of the 
Buddha but his mind was not free from sins. The Buddha 
coming to know his mind went to him and advised him not to be 
either more exerting or less exerting but to follow the middle 
course, ( Ibid., IIL, pp. 374 foll ). - 


When the Buddha was at the Gjjhaküta, Ananda told him 
that Purana Kassapa divided all beings into six jatis or classes 
e -g., Kanhabhijati, etc. Ananda questioned the "Buddha 
whether such a classification was correct or not. The Buddha 
answered in the negative. (bid, IIL, pp. 383 foll) The 
Blessed One went to Rajagaka from Pankadhi a town of 
Kosala. At Pankadha Buddha gave religious instructions to 
the bhikkhus on various pracepts. Kassapagotta bhikkhu 
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became angry with the Buddha and went to the Buddha at 
Ràjagaha when he became remorseful. He begged pardon 
from the Buddha. (Ibid, 1, p. 236 foll Dhammadinna was 
born in a clansman’s family at Rajagha. She became the 
wife of Vis&kha, a leading citizen. She heard the Master’s 
teachings and got hereself admitted tothe order ofthe bhikkhu- 
‘nis. (Psalms of the Sisters, p. 16). Another well-known 
theri, Citta, was born at Rajagaha in the family ofa leading 
burgess. When she grew up she heard the Master's teachings 
and became a believer in the new faith. In course of time she 
won arahatship. (Psalms of the Sisters, p. 27 ) Subhà was 
reborn at Rajagaha as ‘the daughter of a certain goldsmith. 
While the master was at Rajagaha she heard-him teaching and 
believed in his doctrine. She entered the order. In course of 
time she won arahatship. (Psalms of the Sisters, p. 142 ), 


The Jataka stories which, as we have seen, have so much 
to say about Magadha, also make frequent references to 
Rajagaha, all of which are not worth noticing. The Bodhisatta 
went to Rajagaha from the Mangogrove at Anupiya. He went 
out for alms at Ràjagaha. :The people there were charmed with 
the beauty of Siddhartha and it was brought to the notice of 
the king who in order to test him talked with him and request- 
ed him to take over from him half the kingdom which the King 
Bimbisàra promised but he refused the offer. He then left him 
and went to Gaya. _( Jataka, I., pp. 65-66 ). Kaludayi was sent 
by Suddhodana to Rajagaha to bring back the Buddha to 
Kapilavatthu but he was converted by the Buddha whom he 
brought to the king, ( Jataka, I., p. 86 ). 


While the Buddha was at Rajagaha, Tissakumara a son of 
8 very rich banker of Rajagha, wanted to convert himself to 
Buddhism but at first he wag prevented from doing so by his 
parents. , Afterwards he was converted by the Buddha ( Jataka, 
1, 9. 156) 


THE ORIGINAL SITE OF THE MEHERAULI PILLAR. 


BY 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTY. 


The last line of the Melerauli pillar inscription! runs 
thus—" Prün$ur = Visnupade girau bhagavato Visnor-dhvajah 
sihapitah”. It tells us that the pillar in question which is 
called a dhvaja or standard of she god Visnu was erected on a 
hill named Visnupada. Very few scholars have tried to locate. 
this hill satisfactorily. T. F. Fleet could not give a happy 
solution of the ‘ question wheter it should be identified with 
tl at part of the Delhi Ridge on which the column stands.” 
Neither was he sure if it was in its original site or was 
removed from its original position to where it is found now. 
V. A. Smith, however, supposed that Visnupada, its original 
site, must be located somewhere in Mathura. But he could 
not qucte any authority to corroborate his supposition so that 
his identification was no bette- than a guess. 

Curiously, however, references are to be met with in the 
epics and the Puranas which give somewhat a fair indication 
as to the location of this Visnupadahill. These references have 
been collected together in the St. Petersburg Dictionary to 
which my attention was drawn by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. I 
have consulted almost all those passages from the epics and 
Puranas where the Visnupada hill or firth a has been mentioned 
and have tried to infer the location they point to. I now place 
before scholars the results of my investigation for what they 
are worth. 


One verse of the Mahabharata runs :— 

Atra Visnupadam nama Eramata Visnunà krtam 

trilokavikrame Brahmani=uttaram disamasritam 
Mbh V. III. 21. 


1. Fleet— Gupta Inscriptions No 82. 
2, Ibid p. 140. + 
3. J. R. A. S. 1897 p, 12 ff, : 
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It occurs in the course of the description of "the tirthas in 
the north and thus points to the north as the probable location 
of Visnupada. And from the content in which the verge occurs 
the hill appears to have been somewhere near the Kailasa range 
and not far from Gangadvara or Haradvàra. 


Another verse of the same book refers to the place thus :— 
tato Vamanakam gacchet trisu lokesu visrvtam 
tatra VISNUPADE snatva arcayitva ca Vamanam 


sarvapapavisuddhatma Visnulokam sa gacchati 
Mbh. III. 83. 103. 


Here also from the content we come to know that Visnu- 
pada lay to the north of the confluence of the Kauéiki (mod. 
Kosi) and Drsadvati (mod. Chitang), so that:this also is not in 
disagreement with the evidence supplied by the previous 
passage. 


Chapter 68 of Book II of Ramayana throws much welcome 
light on the location of this hill. It is stated there that mes- 
sengers sent to Bharata, who was at Kekaya, start from 
Ayodhyā and take a north-western route. They pass through 
Paficala, Kurujingala and cross the Iksumati river (which 
is identified with the Kalinadi which flows through Kumaon, 
Rohilkhand and Karauj Dis?) Then they pass through 
Valhika across tbe Sudaima hills and see Visnupada, the Vipasa 
(mod. Beas) and the Salmati. Thus runs the verse of 
Ramayana :— 


Yayur = madhyena Valhikin Sudamanam ca parvatam 
Visnoh Padam preksamànà Vipasam ci=pi Salmatim 


Ram. II. 68. 18. 


Now Valhika or rather Vahika with which it is often con- 
founded was between the Beas and the Sutlez. The Sudiman 
hill has not been identified as yet but it is not impossible that 
‘it was identical wite the Sewalik range. And it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the Valhika territory-was not always 
confined within the narrow limits covered by the Beas and the 
Sutlez. It is probable that it spread as far east as and included 
the Sudaman hill which is most probably identical with the 


) 


9. Nandalal Dey— Geographical Dictionary of Ancient India ( p. 11) 
3. Nanda Lal Dey— Geographical Dictionary of Ancient India p. 15 
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Sewalik range, And this suprosition is supported by the com- 
mentary Tilaka which says that Valhika was onthe Iksumati 
river which passes through kumaon. 


The said commentary on the above verse of Ramayana 
supplies us with the further iniormation that Visnupada was on 
the Sudàman hill and if the identification of it with the Sewalik 
range is all right (and nothing seems to go against this identi- 
fication) it must be sought somewhere on the Sewalik range 
We have already found some indications from a Mahabharata 
passage already quoted that Visnupada was somewhere near 
Haradwara which again is at the base of the Sewalik range. 
Thus the.evidence of the Mehabharata and the Ràmayana 
taken together points to the Hardwara region as the probable 
location of Visnupada. 


What supports this supposition of ours is that there still is a 
bathing ghata in Hardwara where:the great object of attraction 
is the Hari ke carana.* The ccrana or foot-mark of Visnu is 
imprinted on a stone let into the upper wall of the ghata and 
forms an object of special reverence. Whether this particular 
spot be the celebrated Visnupaca or not, it can, in no way, be 
doubted that Visnupada must Lave been at least somewhere 
in the vicinity of this region. 

The Visnupada region was from a very early period re- 
garded &s a very sacred tirthe, From the Mahabharata passage 
already cited, (viz. 111, 83. 103) we come to know that a person 
bathing here is forthwith freed from all sins and goes to the 
domain of god.Visnu, It was here, again, that kings, from 
time to time, came to perform sacrifices, Thus king Dharma- 
ratha, grandfather of Dasaraths, performed a sacrifice here as 
is recorded in Harivarnsa XXXI, 45 and Vayu Purana XCIX, 
102. The passages in question run thus;— 

Sa vai Dharmaratho nama yena Visnupade girau! 

Somah Sakrena saha vai Yajiie pito mahatmana i 

Vayu XCIX. 102 


Vidvàn Dharmaratho nama tasya Citrarathah sutah | 
tena Dharmarathena —tha tatha Visnupade girau ll 
Hari XXXI, 45. 


King Anga also is seid to have offered a sacrifice here in 
which Indra was pleased with some juice and the Brahmins 


4 Imperial Gazetteer. (Hunter's edition)—Vol. V, P. 338. 
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with daksimüs or sacrificial fees. This fact is referred to in 
Mahabharata XII 29. which runs as follows :— 


Angasya Yajamànasya tad Visnupade girau | 
amadyad=Indrah somena daksinabhir=dvijatayahu 


Thus it is quite clear from the above passages that a good 
deal of sanctity was associated with the place from a very 
early period. The Mahabharata passage, (III, 83, 103) which 
has already been cited, goes to indicate its connection with 
Visnu, as one, bathing here, is said to be able to repair to His 
domain. Hence it is not at all surprising that king Candra 
should have chosen this site of sanctity—specially sacred to 
Lord Visnu —as the fit place to erect a pillar in honour of that 
particular god. It is also possible that he had erected this 
pillar, here, in the land of the Valhikas after he had conquered 
them, as s permanent mark of his victory. 


The site where the pillar was originally set up being 
known to have been in Hardwara there can be no room for any 
doubt as regards its removal on a certain occasion to Delhi 
where it is now. Fleet’s argument, therefore, that it probably 
is in its original position at present, which was discussed and 
refuted long ago by Smith,’ is clearly found to be wrong. 


But the question remains to be answered —‘who was it 
that removed the pillar from its original position?’ All local 
traditions agree in attributing its erection at the present 
site to Anangapala who is supposed to have flourished in the 
first half of the eighth century and to have founded Delhi which 
was deserted before his time. Cunningham puts his reliance 
on these traditions.” But Smith’ shows that they have no his- 
torical value whatever. He therefore concludes from a Hindi 
inscription on the pillar recording that ‘Delhi was founded by 
Ang (pila) in 1052-3 A. D.’ that it was Anangapala II of the 
lith century who erected the pillar, But he ignores another 
inscription said to have been recorded on the same pillar (but 
not yet published) to the effect that Delhi was founded by 
Anangapala (I) in 419 Samvat which referred to the Gupta era 
gives 737 A. D. Without properly studying dhe paleographic 
peculiarities of these inscriptions it is not possible to pronounce 


9. J. R, A. S. (1897) P. 13ff. . 
6. Archeological Survey Reports (Cunningham) Vol. 1. P. 1511. 
7. उ. R.A, S. (1897) P. 139, 
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any opinion on their authenticity. But both of them seem to 
have been of a comparatively “ater date which only record the 
tradition that Anangapala I and -II established themselves in 
Delhi respectively in the 8th and 11th centuries. The name 
Dehali also which appears in the published inscription probably 
refers to its late date, as Dhilli and not Dehali = asthe old name 
. of Delhi. : 


Under these circumstances it will not be wrong to suppose 
that Sultan Firozshah probably was the person who removed 
the pillar, in question, from the base of the Sewalik range. 
For we have it on the authoritz of Shams—1— Siraj that Firoz 
Shah removed one ASoxa pillar (viz. the Delhi-Sewalik pillar) 
from that region and it is but ratural to conclude that he should 
have, along with that pillar, removed the Candra pillar, too, 
to its present Site in Delhi, 


8. Elliot-=Ilistory of India IIT, 380, 


APOTHEOSIS IN THE RGVEDA, 


BY 
SITANATH PRADHANA, Ph. D, CALOUTTA. 


Ina series of articles we shall try to show that some of the 
deities worshipped in the Rgveda were human chieftains or 
heroes apotheosized in later times by the vedio priests in their 
prayers When a powerful chieftain performed some heroic 
feat, he used to receive praises from his colleagues and con- 
temporaries in his life-time. Sometimes exaggerated descrip- 
tions of the feat performed and consequently of the praises of 
poets heaped on him, were responsible for the process of 
apotheosization. He is first praised for his feat, then glorified, 
afterwards almost deified, and at last fully exalted to the status 
of a god by the later authors of hymns. The process was 
naturally gradual as it ought to be, and depended on the religious 
beliefs and. mentality of the Rsis of the vedic age, as will be 
clear afterwards. The same process of apotheosization has 
taken place even in later Indo-Aryan societies. The instances 
Rama Dasarathi, Krsna Vasudeva, Buddha Sakyasingha, 
Patafijali, Sankara, Caitanya, and Ràmakrsna Paramahamsa 
may be cited. The same thing happened in the vedic age 
notably with regard to Brhaspati. Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati 
who was a leader of the Angirases and flourished in the early 
Rgvedie period was fully apotheosized in the hymns of later 
vedic poets and received regular prayers from them. There are 
other instances of apotheosis in the Rgveda but let us take 
up the case of Brhaspati first. 


Let us first consider the information supplied by Ayasya 
Angirasa about Brhaspati. Ayásya, we find inthe Aitareya- 
Brahmana, was the Udgatr priest in the Rajasiya-Varuna 
Sacrifice of Hariscandra Traisankava, the Iksvàku King.’ He 
was the author of the 67th and the 68th hymn of Mandala X 
of the Rgveda. He says? “ Brhaspati took the cows of Vala 


1 Ait. Bra. XXXIII, 4, 1. $ Rv, X, 68, 10. 
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and nobody can do what he did.” He further says, “The 
weapons of malicious Vala weze torn before the firelike bright 
missiles of Brhaspati who thereupon seized the cows of Vala.” 
" Ayāsya says next* " The cows of Vala were concealed in & 
hidden place, but when they were lowing, Brhaspati could 
understand that the cows were there, and he himself (i. e. 
Brhaspaii) brought the cows ouk of the cave of the mountain.” 
Ayasya continues to make the iollowing statements : 


“ Brhaspati saw that the cows which were as desi red as 
honey, were getting much afflicted inside the cave blocked by 
a piece of stone, and he broke open the door of stone, raising 8 
great hue and cry, and got the cows out &८6. 


“T bow before that Brhespati who has departed after 
composing many ancient Rks and who now lives in the region 
of clouds &oc. " 


“ When that Brhaspati male gifts of food and ascended to 
l that northern home, pious people present there began to praise 
that charitable Brhaspati &c.* " 


“The very many descendants and followers of Angiras 
were the soldiers led by Brhaspati in this fight. ” 


“ Brhaspati killed Vale in the fight which took place for 
cows and then wrested them from the Panis? ” 


It is abundantly clear from these statements that Brhaspati 
was a hero leader of the Angirases who fought and killed Vala, 
the King of the Panis, thus took the cows from the Panis, 
composed many ancient Rks of prayer, distributed quantities 
of food amongst his men, and fren died and was believed to live 
in the region of clouds after his death. 


The Angirases were very powerful and numerous in the 
early Rgvedic Period, as with them as his followers Brhaspati 
fought, defeated and killed the ten thousand soldiers of a Dasa 
chieftain named Krsna on the kank of the river Am$umati ^; 
and the 3si Parucchepa, the Soa of Divodasa, informs us that 


3 Ry. X, 68, 6. 4 Rv. X, 68, 7. 
5 Rv, X, 68, 8. 6 Rv. X, 68, 12. 
7 Rv. X, 67, 7. 8 Rv. X, 67, 2. 
9 


Rv. X, 67, 6. 10 Rv, VIIT, 96,13-15. 
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Krsna was flayed alive." It cannot but be admitted that 
Brhaspati was a human chieftain, an Angirasa leader, a hero 
who killed Vala and Krsna, arid composed many ancient Rks 
of prayer. Now we shall try to show how he was apotheosized 
by henotheistic Rsis who were verey fond of allegory. 


Nabhanedista, the Son of Manu Vaivasvata, says ? ^ you 
Angirases who are like our fathers, you came pursuing the 
cows; you, after performing a one-year sacrifice, killed Vala, 
who stole away the cows; may you have long lives; you 
intelligent Angirases, take me, the Son of Manu.". Nabhane- 
dista clearly refers to the feat of Brhaspati Angirasa and treats 
him as & human hero. 


Vi$vàmitra, the Son of Gathin Kausika says. “Oh Brhas- 
pati, benefactor of all gods! accept our oblations; give 
excellent wealth to the offerer of oblations. ” 


“You priests, bow to pure Brhaspati with prayers full of 
reverence; we crave his unyielding energy." " 


“We pray for our desired objects to that worshipful 
Brhaspati who showers blessings on men and who is attended 
with cows.” 


Visvamitra makes a deity of Brhaspati and prays to him 
for blessing and wealth but hints at his unyielding energy 
displayed at the restoration of cows from Vala. It should be 
remembered in this connection that the cow generally meant 
the wealth of vedic families. 


Dirghatamas Mamateya who crowned Bharata, the Son of 
Dusmanta with the Aindra-mahabhiseka ceremony and who 
therefore is well-known to us says “Indra yoked his two 
horses, A$vins fitted out their chariot and Brhaspati accepted 
. the cow.” Dirghatamas fully deifies Brhaspati but does not 
' forget his association with the cows. 


Madhucchandas, Son of Visvamitra, in his prayers to 
Indra just refers to the feat of Brhaspati viz. the restoration of 
cows from the caves of a hill where Vala kept them 7, 


11 Rv. I, 130, 8. 12 Ry. X, 62, 2. 
13 Rv. 111, 62, 4, 14 Rv. IJI, 62, 5, 
15 Rv. ITI, 62, 6. 16 Rv. I, 161, 6, 


17 Rv. I, 6, 5. © 
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-Jetr, son of Madhucchandes refers to the opening of the 
hill-cave of the enemy Vala wko stole the cows. We see that 
these poets although they were apotheosizing Brhaspati did not 
altogether forget his human character, but as is wont with 
them, they all make Indra perform feats for others. 


Grtsamada, ‘son of Sunakétra Bharadvaja says" “Oh 
Brahmanaspati, you are the leeder of the Devas, the best poet 
of all pcets; your gift of food is the best, incomparably the 
best. You are the king amongst those praised, and are the 
lord of prayers. We invoke you; come after listening to our 
prayers, and sit in our sacrificial room to give us shelter.” It 
is evident that Brahmanaspati or Brhaspati is fully raised to 
the status of a great god who presides over Mantras, can give 
shelter to the afflicted and can favour his votaries with the 
best kind of food; and yet mark how Grtsamada addresses 
Brhaspati in the 18th Rk of the same hymn. He says? “Oh 
Brhaspati, the Son of Angiras for your prosperity, the hill 
(i. e. the door of the Hill-cave where Vala kept his cows) opened 
of itself; after bringing out th» multitude of cows, you with 
the assistance of Indra, lowerec the water-iaden clouds which . 
were hemmed in by darkness ऐं. e; the Asura Vrtra)”. Mark 
here the mentality of Grtsamada. He is conscious all the 
time thet Brhaspati was an ansient human chieftain, the Son 
of Angiras, and that he secured the cows of Vala by killing 
him ; and yet Grtsamada does not hesitate to make an Almighty 
of Brhaspati. Consider the mantality of Grtsamada when he 
says?! “By the assiduity of Brahmanaspati, the greatest of all 
the Devas, that hard hill was broken and the deep-rooted big 
trees shrunk (as if in fear) ; he brought the cows out and pierced 
Vala with Mantras; he removed darkness and brought out 
Aditya’, We see that Grtsamade is fully conscious of the 

. human character of Brhaspati whom he praises for his heroie 
feat of breaking the hard hill, and of restoring the cows from 
Vala, by piercing him with Msntras ; and yet we are told that 
Brahmanaspati was the greatest of all the Devas. 


Tn the 6th Rk of the 24th hymn Grtsamada says that the 
' Ahgirases under the leadership of Brhaspati, after searching 
in many directions, obtained the best wealth (i. e. the cows) 


18 Rv. I, 11, 5. 19 Rv. II, 23,1. . 
20 Rv, II, 23,18. 21 Rv. IL, 24, 3. 
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concealed inside the fortress of the Panis”; and yet in the 9th 
Rk of the same hymn he assures us that All-Seeing Brahmana- 
spati is the Compounder and Dissolver of all matter and even 
the very sun shines with ease when Brahmanaspati holds food 
and wealth, In the 2nd Rk Grtsamada says that Brahmana- 
spati entered the mountain full of cows, and yet he proclaims 
in the 19th Rk of the previous hymn that Brahmanaspati was 
the Lord of this universe; and the climax is reached where 
Indra and Brahmanaspati are placed in the class and invoked, 


Vasistha who was a contemporary of Visvāmitra . says?" 
“Oh Agni, being accompained by the Vasus, you invoke In- 
dra; accompanied by the Rudras, you invoke the great Rudra; 
accompanied by the Adityas, you invoke Aditi, the benefactress 
of all men; and accompanied by the Angirases, invoke Brha- 
spati worshipped by all”. Here Vasistha places Brhaspati in 
the same category with Indra, Rudra and Aditi, and deifies 
even the Angirases along with the Vasus, the Rudras and the 
Adityas. Elsewhere’ Brahmanaspati receives morning prayers 
from Vasistha as do the deities Bhaga, Pusan, Soma and Rudra. 
Vasistha says” next “May the Angirases, the Brahmans, 
spread everywhere; may Parjanya wish for our hymns; and 
may the pleasing rivers run and sprinkle waters.” He further 
wishes Usa, Sürys, Adityas, and the Vasus to join the Angi- 
tases at the front of the chariot. Thus we see that even the 
Angirases, the class of people to whom Brhaspati belonged, have 
been apotheosized by Vasistha with no hesitations of con- 
science. 


Vamadeva who was the priest of the Paficila king Somaka 
Sahadevya and who thus was a younger contemporary of 
Vasistha and Visvamitra, says?! “With the worshipful and 
illustrious Angirases as his followers Brhaspati killed Vala 
with terrible war-cries; with cries victory, he got out the 
cows that give us nourishing food and ghee for offering 
oblations.” Here Vamadeva alludes to the heroic feat per- 
formed by Brhaspati at a remote age and yet he feels no hesi- 


22 Rv; 11, 24, 6. 23 Rv. IT, 24,9. ^ 
24 Rv. IL, 24, 2 25 Rv, IL; 23, 19; 
26 Rv. IL, 24; 12. 27 Rv; VII, 10, 4. 
38 Rv. VIL 41,1: | 29 Rw. VII, 43, 1, 
30 Rv. VII, 44, 4: 31 Rv. IV, 50, 5, 
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tation to make an Almighty of Brhaspati by saying? “Thus 
with sacrifices, oblations and glorifying- hymns we shall serve 
Father Brhaspati, the Unification of all gods of the universe, 
the conferer of all our desir2s. Oh Brhaspati, may we 
become heroes and have gcod sons and wealth.” Thus 
Vamadeva entertains the belisf that Brhaspati who, with 
the Angirases, killed Vala anc restored the cows has turned 
the greatest God, the Unification of all gods of the universe, 
who, when prayed to, showers earthly prosperity on men. This 
sort of mentality is only possible if there is a belief that 
illustrious ancestors, after their deatb, become Devas or Bright 
Ones in the Divine or Bright world; and this is exactly the 
sentiment which some of the Vedic Rsis have expressed in all 
sincerity. Gaya, the Son of Plati, says? “Forthe attainment 
of divinity (Devatva) we shall ascend the divine or bright world 
af the heavenly vault, which is sinless, expansive, situated 
like a big boat and capable of carrying us over safely etc.” 
Gaya Plata evidently looks up to the starry heavenly vault at 
night ard hopes to become one of the bright bodies after 
his death. These bright bodies in the heavens, he thinks, are 
the Devas or the Divine Beings; and hopes to attain their 
Devatva or Divinity by performing sacrifices and offering 
prayers to them, 


Lastiy we find Devapi Arstisena, son of Pratipa of the line 
of Hastinapura offering up prayers to Brhaspati so that that 
Great Godhead might be please) to make clouds rain for his 
brother the king Santanu?* After the hymns were over, Deva- 
pi offered oblations to fire anc profuse rains were brought 
down from the clouds. Recolkect now the belief expressed 
by Ayasya that Brhaspati Angirasa after his death lived in 
the region of clouds. 


32 Rv. IV, 50, 6. 33 Ev. X, 63, 10; 
34 Rv. X, 98, 1; 3. 35 Ev. X, 98, 5; 6. 


AJiVIKA- WHAT -IT MEANS, 
BY | 
PROF. B. M. BARUA, D, LIT, (Calzutta). 


The Ajivikas are referred to in Indien literature under. 
various designations which can be classified as ollows:-(1) those 
signifying that they were naked ascetics, e. z., acela, acelaka, 
khapanat, ksapana ka, nagga, naggapabbajita, nagraka,nagna-ksapa- 
naka ; (2) those signifying that they were a class of Wanderers 
who used to carry a bamboo-staff, or simply a staff, about them, 
e. g. maskari, eadandi, ekadandi, latthihattha, venuparivrajaka ; (3) 
those signifying that they were a class of reclises and shavel- 
ings who habitually begged their food from hcuse to house, e.g. 
mundiyamunda, gharamudaniya samana; (4) Those signifying 
that they were a class of recluses with whom mendicancy was 
a vocation of life, who made nudity an oniward symbol of 
purity and renunciation, while inwardly they were seekers of 
livelihood, mendacious fellows greedy of lucre, no better in 
their ways and indulgences than householders under the cloak 
of asceticism, e. g, Gjiva, Gjwvaka, Gjiviya, üjivika, jivasid- 
dhiksapanaka. 


The term Gjivika is used in Indian literature (1) in its 
` widest sense to denote the Parivrajakas or Wanderers as distin- 
guished from the Tapasas or Hermits ; (2) in its narrower sense 
to denote the religious orders represented by five Tirthankaras, . 
Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala and the rest, considered 
Heretics by the Buddhists ;' and (3) in its narrowest sense to 
denote the disciples and followers of Makkhali or Mankhali- 
putta Gosala. 


The Ajivika.as a religious order and school of philosophy 
is known in the Vedic hymns, the Brahmanas the Aranyakas 
and other ancient Sanskrit compilations and treatises tbat 
can be safely regarded as literary products of a pre-Jaina and 


i Paramatthajotika, JI Vol. I, p, £2, 
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pre-Buddhistic age. The term -tself, with its variants Gjiva,® 
ajivia,? and Gjivaka,* is met with for the first time in some of the 
Jaina and Buddhist Canonica. texts. Strangely enough, in 
the whcle range of ancient Brahmanical literature dating 
upto the Christian era, the term is nowhere met with except 
once in a passage of the Kcutiliya Arthasastra.” Panini’s 
description of the Maskaris as a class of wandering ascetics 
carrying a bamboo-staff about them? does not apply exclusively 
to those who are designated Ajzvikas in the ancient Jaina and 
Buddhist texts. The same remerk holds true of the Maskaris 
characterised by Patafijeli and other commentators of Panini.’ 
The Paficatantra use of the term ksapanaka in the sense of ‘a 
naked mendicant’ suffers from vegueness, if being applied, rather 
indiscriminately, to the Digambara Jainas and the Ajivikas.® 
Varahamihira’s use of the term ajivika’ is quite in the line of 
Kautilya’s, while Utpala, the commentator of the former, takes 
the word to mean an ekadandin or one-staff man. The maskari 
in the Harsacarits!! is no doubt a good substitute for Varaha- 
mihira’s ajivika, while with the commentator, maskari is just 
8 synonym of parivrajaka.” The instances just cited are not 
unique, for there are a few other Brahmanical works, e. g., the 
Janaki-harana and the Bhattikavya, where ajivika is found to 
be a synonym of maskari and ekadandin. But these usages 
do not go ungestioned, for in some of the Jaina and Buddhist 
works the Ajivikas have been clearly distiuguished from the 


2 Of. the expression Gjiva-sate ia the Digha., I, ( P. T. S. Ed.) p. 54. 
The Siamese edition reads cjivaka-sate. Cf. the feminine form 
ajiviniyo in the sumangala-Vil£sini I. p. 162. 


This form has been consistently used in the Jaina Canon. 
Anguttara. IIL. pp. 308-4. 

My Ajivikas. Part I. p. 62. f. n. -. 

Ibic. p. 12. 

Ibic. p. 12. f. n. 1. 

My Ajivikas. Part I. p. 62. foll. 

9 Ibid. 9. 72. . 

10 Ibid. p. 72. 

11 Ibid. p. 74. 

12 ibid. p. 74. 


13 See the verses quoted by Prof, D, R, Bhandarkar in Ind, Ant, 
1912. p. 287, : 


3 0 ० a 0 
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Parivräjakas, or Parama-harnsas of whom the ekadandins and 
the tridandins were two main divisions. Indeed, the distinction 
b»tween the Ajivikas and the Parivrajakas is as old as the time of 
Makkhali Gosala, as one might infer from a Buddhist passage 
containing his views.” There are a few other Nikaya passages 
where the Buddhists themselves have mentioned the Ajivikas 
apart from the Parivrajakas and the Tridandins Nevertheless 
instances are not wanting where the Buddhists appear to have 
broadly distinguished the Ajivika as representative of the third 
Brahmanic Order (asrama ) from the Tapasa or representative 
of the Vanaprastha order.” The ancient Jaina and Buddhist 
texts show, however, a close agreement in one respect, namely, 
that wherever in them the designation ajiviya or ajivike occurs, 
it is expressly or tacitly connected with Gosala and his disciples 
or followers. The case is somewhat different when we come 
to examine some of the later texts. For. instance, in the Divyà- 
vadana which is a post-ASokan composition the Ajivikas have 
been confounded by the Buddhists with the Nirgranthas or 
Jainas.” Similarly in most of the Digambara Jaina works, 
found in the Canarese country, the Ajivikas are counted by the 
Jainas as a Buddhist denomination (bauddha-bhedam).” What 
are the possible explanations of all these anomalies and confu- 
sions? Are these to be treated as mere accidents without any 
reason and reality behind them? 


The derivation of the word &jivika and that of its variants 
ajiva, Ajiviya and ajivaka are no less a matter of dispute than. 
their synonyms. The four forms can no doubt be derived well 
according to one or other of Panini’s rules, V.3.75-99,2! connec- 


14 My Ajivikas. Part I, p. 75. f. ns. 2-4; also p. 77. f. ns. 

15 My Ajivikas, Part I. 9. 75, 1. ns. 2-4; also 9. 77, f. ng. 

16 Digha I. p. 54, Cf. the expressions ekuna paññasa ajivasate, ekuna 
paññāsa paribhajakasate. 


17 See the Kassapa-Sihanáda-Sutta in the Digha.1; the Mahastha- 
nada-Sutta in the Majjhima. I; Anguttara. I. Acelakavagga 
pp. 295-6. . 


18 Anguttara. III. p. 384; Majjhima Y. p, 524. 
19 My Ajivikas. Part I. p. 68. 
20 Ibid. p. 77 


21 Note that Panini rule, VI. 2. 73 (ake jivikarthe), is applicable te 
the above forms 
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ting each with Gjiva (livelihood) and with the suffix kan, 
expressed or elided. The word itself appears throughout Indian 
literature as a term of contemrt. ji In a Jaina Canonical text, 
interpreted by the commentato: Silanka, the Ajivakas or fol- 
lowers of (08818 are represented as a class of recluses (samanas) 
who begged alms as a means 02 livelihood and were no better 
than householders inasmuch as they used to eat seeds, drink 
cold water and have an undesirable intimacy with the 
womanfolk A similar Jaina opinion about the Ajivikas 
is embodied in a Buddhist Sutta. In a passage of the 
Majjhima-Nikaya Buddha speeks of the Ajivaka as worse than 
persons fettered with household ties, even incapable of aspiring 
to a heavenly existence, not to speak of Nirvana.” Buddhaghosa 
paraphrases Gjiva, rather in a perfunctory manner, by vutti or 
vriti-profession, calling.” The character of Jivasiddhi kspanaka, 
depicted in the Muarariksasa, might be taken as typical of an | 
Ajivika as he stood in the eyes of his opponents-the Jainas, the 
Buddhists and the Brahmanists, i: e, as the hypocrite who 
made his outward symbol of asseticism a means of livelihood. 
This interpretation of jivasiddki ksapanaké may derive some 
support from two Buddhist Perittas-the Jaya and the Aggi, 
included in the pali Paritta-Sargaha. The Parittas referred to 
incorporate certain ways of benediction associated in the 
Sanskrit drama with the Jivasildhi ksapanaka. I venture to 
suggest this because the forms of benediction contained in the 
above Parittas have an air of strangeness which cannot be ex- 
plained otherwise than by considering them as a foreign accre- 
tion. They being substantially the same, we may rest content 
with qucting below just one of (hem from the Jaya-Paritta: 


22 Suyagadanga, IL, 6, 7-10; Jaine Sutras. Pt. IT. p. 411. 

23 Majjhima, I. p. 238 : Saccaka the Niganthaputta says to Buddha. 
Apv' ekadā bho Gotama ukarani ularani khadaniyani khadanti, 
ularani ularani bhojaniyani ohufjanti, uJárüni ularani sayaniyani 
sayanti, ularüni ularüni panini pi»anti; te imehi kayam balam 
gakenti nama brühenti nama medenti namati. “They Sometimes, O 
Gctama, partake of sumptuous food hard and soft, taste excellent ` 
delicacies and drink excellent drinks. Thereby they acquire, 
increase, and add to their phytical strength.” 


24 Ibid, I. p. 483. 


85 Sumangala- Vilasini, I. p. 162. 
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* Ayuvaddhako dhanavaddhako yasavaddhako sirivaddhako 
sukhavaddhako hotu sabbada. Dukkha roga bhaya vera 
soka satitipaddava  ameka-antaraya pi vinassantu ca 
tejasa. — Jayasiddhi dhanam labham, sotthibhagyarn 

` sukhai balam siri Gyu ca vanno ca bhogamiddhi ca 
te sada sata vassa va Ayu ca Gjivasiddhi ca hotu te” % 


In this quotation one must particularly note the expression 
ajivasiddhi reminding us at once of the jivasiddhi of the San- 
skrit drama. The Parittas contain the wishes of the Buddhist 
priests for the householder’s success in life. The word Gjivika 
is no doubt derived from or connected with diva and the suffix 
kan, but how can we imagine that the members of a religious 
order, however unprincipled, selfish and debauched they might 
have been, could have been induced to use itas their designa- 
tion, if its meaning was what their opponents desired? 
Instances are not certainly rare in history where nicknames 
suggesting contrast or contempt gradully replaced real names, 
and if is not impossible that ajivika is one of such instances, 
But whatever its origin, when the members of a religious order 
adopted it as an epithet or distinctive name, they must have 
attached to it a meaning other than or diametrically opposed 
to that contemplated by their opponents. The designation 
ajivaka isto be met with even in the Nikaya passages” which 
are said to have been the words uttered by Makkhali Gosala. 
Its feminine form Gjivakini is also not wanting. In several 
Buddhist passages the designation Gjivika has beeen replaced 
by cela or acelaka, but there is not a single instance where the 
designation has been applied to the Acelakas other than the 
disciples and followers of Makkhali Gosala. Seeing that the 
names of many acelaka orders occur in the Buddhist Canon and 
non under the designation @ivika except one connected with 
Gosala, the suggestion naturally occurs to the mind that it was 
a coinage of Gosala himself as a device to distinguish his own 
order from the Acslakas or naked ascetices in general. If this 
be correct, one can go further and suggest that the designation 
originated from Gosäla’s conception of samma Gjiva, ' the right 


26 I cannot vouchsafe for the correctness of the reading, for the text 
has been based upona Bengali edition of the Parittas which 
abounds in misprints. 

27 Digha, 1. p. 54; Anguttara. TIT. p. 384. 

88 Anguttara. HI, p. 384, 
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means of livelihood’, ‘the right mode of conduct’. His concep- 
tion of the right mode might ke considered micch@ or futile by 
his opponents relatively to their own ideas. Such a relative 
judgment can by no means be regarded as conclusive. The dif. 
ferences may have been those of degree only. Gosala's con- 
ception itself must have been intended as an improvement 
upon the ideas current in his time. Prof. Rhys Davids? and 
Dr. Hoarnle are the first to suggest a possible connection of 
ajivika with the conception cf a right means of livelihood 
( samma àjiva ). The point, however, must be left open until we 
are conversant with the general conduct and practices of all 
the Acelaka and other relgious orders. 


29 Dial. B. I. Pt. 1. p. 221. “Tke name probably nieans.— Those who 
claimed to be especially strict in their rules as to means of liveli- 
hcod." Of, Hoernle's article Ajivikas in Hastings’ Encyclo- 
pazdia. 


GATEWAYS OF BARHUT STOPA. 


BY 
Prof. B. M. BARUA, Ph. D.; Calcutta. 


Discovery of Gateways. —Of the four Gateways 'at four 
openings in the Inner Railing, that on the east has been restored 
almost completely’. Each of its two lower pillars isa group of 
four octagons joined togther, and none of them bears any 
sculptures. The untiring zeal of Cunningham enabled him to 
collect the piece of a Gateway-pillar from Pataora, The half 
of its face is cut away, and the remaining half is adorned with 
the representation of a continuous scene of the Great 
Renunciation. One of its sides bears in the upper half the 
figure of a hunter-goddess named Mahakoka, and in the lower 
half a distinct Jataka-scene where a Kinnari is seen resenting 
8 king’s shameless offer of love. This is apparently a single , 
pillar with a square shaft. Cunningham has also found another 
pillar and several fragments of a missing Gateway at 
Batanmara. This, too, is evidently a single pillar with a 
square shaft. No vestiges of the fourth Gateway have yet been | 
traced, The Votive Label? on one of the lower pillars of the 
E. Gateway clearly records that the Torana with the Stone- 
work (Sila-kammarhta) was erected in the dominion of the 
Sungas by one king Dhanabhiti, son of the king ‘Agaraju’ and 
grandson of king Vis$vadeva. The remnants of two such 
inscriptions? still linger on the pieces of two Gateway-pillars, 
each recording in similar letters and expressions the gift of the 
Torana and some other thing, presumably Stone-work, by some 
one connected with ‘Agaraju,’ and presumably by king 
Dhanabhüti, the donor of the E, Gateway. 


Meaning of Torana *—In the dedicatory inscription on the 
E. Gateway as well as in a similar inscription on the fragment 


1 Cunningham's Stupa of Bharhut, p. 13. : 

2 Barua-Sinha’s Barhut Inscrptions, No. 1. $ 

3 Ibid., Nos. 2-3. - : 

4 Stupa of Bharhut, p. 8. “Toran is a well-known name at the present 

' day for an ornamented archway, as for the ornamental frames of wood which 

are placed over doors, and archways, at the celebration of weddings. Some 
of these have a single horizontal bar, some two, and others three., In the 
wedding-Torans the ornaments placed on the top are birds and flowers." 


6 
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of each of two other Gateways, she donor says that he caused a 
Torana to be made and a stonework produced. Did he mean 
by Torana the whole Gateway :n each case, or is it that in 
some instances he meant tte entire Gateway and in some he 
meant just the upper part oi it, i e. the ornamental arch added 
as a superstructure to the gate or door represented by two stone- 
pillars? This question is ratural when we find that the lower 
pillars of the E. Gateway are each a group of four octagons 
joined together and none of them bears any sculptures whatso- 
ever, while the pieces of two lower pillars of two missing 
Gateways have each 3 square skaft and bear the figures and 
Jataka-scenes having a wos; intimate connexion with the 
general Barhut scheme of seulptures. If the whole of the E. 
Gateway be taken away or -ost, no harm is done to the Barhut 
outline 07 the Buddha’s life. but the removal of the other two 
Gate» ays means a serious gap init. Keeping these points in 
view, we cannot but presume thet;in the case of the E Gateway 
the donor must have meant the whole of it, and in the other 
two cases only the ornamented erches, a: 

Location of Four Gatew1ys.—As regards the location of the. 
E. Gateway it is perfectly certain that it was erected on the 
east side of the Stüpa. The diffieulty lies about ascertaining 
the relative position of two other Gateways of which just two 
pieces of lower pillars now -emain. One point is certain that 
their lower pillars had a square Corm. If we may suppose that 
W. Gateway was of the same pastern as the Eastern, the pieces 
of pillars that have been feund must have belonged to the 
Gateways on the north and south, though it is impossible to 
ascertain which piece belonged to the N. Gateway and which 
piece to the southern. Dr. L. A. Waddell S&ys, "the eastern 
gateway was certainly not the main entrance, and indeed, for 
the location- eslewhere ‘cf the tüscribed images of the four 
guardian gods of the Quarters, ‘this eastern gateway was 
probably not a part of the original investing structure at all.’ 
According “to him, the main gateway: was the southern, at 
which he found were collested three out of the four great 
guardians, namely, those of she 3órth, south, east, and west ; 
and over the southern was carved" a miniature replica of the 
Stüpa. “This position for the main entrance," he argues, "is 


5 Article on Date of the Bhazhut &upa Sculptures in J. R. A. S., 1914, 
pp. 138 foll. See also his article on Evolution of the Buddhist Cult in. 
Asiatic Quarterly, 1912. £ Sy 
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explained by the topography of the site with reference to the old 
road and the adjoining stream—bed.” “The second gate was on 
the north with the northern guardian Kupiro, i.e. Kubera, in 
charge. Such an allocation of these four guardians into two 
groups is the invariable rule in Buddhist buildings only where 
two gateways exist. It is thus almost certain that the eastern 
(also western) gateway was a later addition to the Stüpa- 
enclosure.” Dr. Waddell’s views about the Eastern and Western 
Gateways are quite sound. But the fact that three out of the 
four Guardians figure at the. Southern Gateway is rather 
imagined. The truth is that only one Guardian, namely, 
Virudaka figures there. The presence of a Stipa as a symbol 
for the Buddha’s Great Decease cannot be pressed as a valid 
argument, and that for this simple reason that such symbols 
can be seen on an upper pillar of the E. Gateway, as well as 
on other parts of the Great Railing. The topographical argu- 
ment is the only argument which deserves our serious 
consideration. But this does not certainly prove the greater 
antiquity of the S. Gateway. The utmost that we can say 1s 
that before the erection of the Eastern and Western Gateways, 
the Southern and Northern Gateways consisted each of two 
pillars with square shafts and without the ornamented 
arches. There are two stronger proofs tc establish that the 
east entrance was considered to be the main entrance. The first 
proof can be deduced from a Votive inscription, and the second 
from certain sculptures. In entering the Stüpa area by. the 
east entrance, the pilgrim or visitor could not-but be attracted 
by the pillar of the S. E. Quadrant of the Inner Railing, on his 
left hand side. The Votive inscription, incised upon jit 
distinctly refers to the gift as the First Pillar (Pathama- 
thabho)? The majesty of its outward form and the richness, of 
its sculptures are sure to engage the attention. The sculptures 
themselves represent only a scene of the royal procession, 
carrying the relic—-casket to be deposited in ,the Barhut Stipa 


Arches of Four Gateways.—The construction of the lower 
parts, i. e., of the lower pillars of the four Gateways was, not 
.uniform. The lower pillars of the N. and,S. Getways were 
each square in form and bore on their faces and sides certain 
figures and scenes belonging to the genaral Barhut scheme 
The lower-pillars of the E. and W. Gateways, on the contrary, 


6 Barua-Sinha, *No.4.: 
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were each a group of four octagons, joined together. If all the 
Toranas or Arches, irrespective of the lower pillars, were erec- 
tions or additions made by king Dhanabhiti, we have to inquire 
whether they were of the same pattern or of differnt patterns. Of 
the three horizontal beams in the. Torana of the E. Gateway, the 
upper one has been restored pa-tly and the middle and lower 
ones almost completely. The lcwer and middle beams are each 
composed of a curved centre and two outer ends composed of 
open-mouthed crocodiles with curled tails the middle beam 
being distinguished from the lower by the figure of a bird that 
appears on the right side on the roof of the: mansions faced by 
the croccdile in the outer end. The router ends of the upper 
beam now survive. These and the outer ends of lower beam 
'show exactly the same compcsition. The outer side of the 
eurved centre of the lower beam presents & procession of 
four elephants, two on each sid» of it, bringing offerings of 
flowers to the Bodhi Tree and TErone of the Buddha, represent- 
ed in the middle with two human worshippers, one worship- 
ping them on each side. The cu-ved centre of the middle beam 
presents a similar procession of Zour leonine animals, bringing 
offerings to a fictitious Bodhi Trae and Throne. The sculpture, 
if there were any, on the curved centre of the upper beam, 
must. have been the same as thazon the lower architrave. Of 
the two architrave fragments thet are preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, one represen-s a right crocodile end, and 
the other a curved centre. The presence of the figure of a bird 
indicates that the crocodile end belonged toa middle beam, 
and the ornamentation on the! curved centre shows that it be- 
longed to a lower or an upper besem. We do not know whether 
these fragments are remnants of one arch or of two. separate 
arches. But they certainly show that the arch or arches to 
which they belonged were constr 1cted on a common pattern. 


‘Ornamental Details on the Lower Beam.—The. curved centre 
ofthe middle beam shows the same ornamental design and 
sculptural details on its two sides.’ The curved -centre of the 
lower beam ( and of the upper beam ex hypothesi) shows the 
same general design but not the same details. On its inner 
side we have a fine representation of ASvattha, the Bodhi-Tree 
of the Buddha S&kyamuni, with she Bodhimanda at its foot. . 
The Bodhimanda itself has a long and rectangular piece 
of brick-built altar attached to it in front. On two sides of the 
altar and the throne we see two human worshippers, paying 
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their homage. The worshipper on the right appears from his 
dress to be a high royal personage who stands placing his lett 
band across his breast and reverentially touching the Bodhi- 
Tree with his right hand. The worshipper on the left stands 
with joined hands held on his breast in an attitude of respect. The 
royal worshipper on the right wears a long thick coat over his 
body, and a costly scarf over the coat; the ends of which are beauti- 
fully hanging on his back. The worshipper on the left is seen wear- 
ing scarf over his bare body in a different fashion, and his figure is 
represented for want of space as slanting sidewise or backward. 
We need not be surprised if the worshipper in the right is 
' intended fo represent a figure of king Dhanabhiti, famous donor 
of the Gateways and Arches and the worshipper in the left to 
repregent his attendant’. The procession of wild elephants 
bringing flower-offerings to the Bo Tree is represented behind 
the human worshippers. In the right half two bigger ele- 
phants are carrying each a bunch of lotus buds, beautifully 
held up by the trunk, keeping a small young elephant that 
gently walks on in front towards the Bo Tree and the Throne. 
The left half also shows three elephants, one of the bigger ele- 
phants walking ahead carrying a long branch of a flower-tree 
which is grasped by a young elephant within the fold of his 
uplifted trunk. A similar scene of worship of the Bodhi Tree 
and Throne is depicted on the outer side, where instead of 
six elephants we have four elephants, the younger elephants 
being dispensed with, and the position of the two human wor- 
shippers is reversed in respect of that on the outer side. 


E. Gateway.—This Gateway, as restored by Cunningham, 

. is composed of two curiously shaped lower pillars and an 
ornamental arch, the former supporting the latter. Hach of 
the lower pillars has a finely chiselled square pedestal 
(caturasra padasthana ), while its shaft is formed of a group 
of four octagons (astasra stambha), with their capitals simi- 
larly joined together. The capital of each octagon has, like 
that of the Asokan monolith, a bell-shape and a lotus-ornament 
(padmabandha ), and is crowned by a smaller cylindrical 
plinth adorned all over with the pericarp of a full-blown lotus. 
The four capitals with their drums are covered by a square- 
shaped single abacus, surmounted on one side by two winged 
lions and on the other side by two winged bulls, crouching side 


7 The reverse also may be true, in which case tke person in the right 
myst be taken to represent wearing the royal livery, 
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by side and back to back. The lower pillars, as measured by 
Cunningham, are 1 foot 4y inches thick, and 9 feet 7} inches 
high ; the four-grouped capitals with their abacus are each 
1 foot 1$ inches high, while the height of the surmounting 
figures is 1 foot 10} inches. Thus the total height of .each 
pillaris 12 feet 75 inches. It is on the four consecutive faces 
of two octagons in one of the pillars that the famous dedieatory 
inscription of King Dhanabhüti isincised. The Torana proper, 
i.e. the ornamental arch, is a fine network of two upper 
pillars, three massive architraves, and a large number of small 
balusters and statue pillar. Each of the upper halves of the. 
pillars has a square shaft, rises from a bulb-shaped pedestal set 
in the space between the animal figures on the abacus of the 
lower pillar, and crowned by a Triratna-symbol, composed of 
two small tails of the makara or two young shoots of lótus- 
leaves, looped and joined together at the bottom with a pointed 
upward projection, the device approaching the form of an 
Indian Trident. The lotus plants are seen springing from the 
bottom of the bulbous root, and one is apt to mistake them for 
fern with shooting leaves. The pedestal is ornamented with 
parallel rows of closely set, two mouthed and drum-shaped 
pots. The Triratna-symbol rests upon a full-blown lotus, 
which itself is set erect upon three receding tiers of stone, the 
whole of this ornament lying over the upper architrave. . The 
Shaft has on its outer face three square mortises “into 
which the square parts of the projecting ends of the three 
architraves are rivetted. Between these there are two square 
blocks or dados, each of which presents according to Cunning- 
ham, a face of three Fersepolitan half-pillars standing ona 
Buddhist railing, with two large lotus-flowers in the ‘spaces 
between these pillars. The architraves or horizontal -stone- 
beams have each a curved centre and two projecting ends. 
Each end forms a spiral of the curled tail of a crocodile, the 
gaping mouth of which remains facing the pillars. The square 
parts of the beams, between the curved centres and the croco- 
dile-ends, bear each, on one side, a symbolical representation 
of the Bodhisat’s Descent by two beautiful mansions, lying 
one above the other and containing a cubical -jewel-seat of the 
Buddha, canopied by an umbrella with a wreath or garland 
hanging from its rim, and on the other, a symbolical 
. representation of the Buddha’s Decease by a Stüpa, covering 
by a single parasol. The curved centre of the lower beam 
bears, on each face, a symbolical representation ofthe Buddha/s 
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Enlightenment by & procession of four elephants, two on each 
side, bringing flower-offerings to the Budhi Tree. and: Throne 
in the middle, while two human worshippers stand paying 
homage. The curved centre of the middle beam similarly 
bears 9 fictitious representation by a procession of four 
leonine animals, two on each side, bringing lotus-flowers, 
sportfully moving them just as one moves a wheel, towards 
the Bodhi Tree and the Throne, the Tree being a 
creeping plant of. bushy growth (a bamboo-clump, according 
to Cunningham). The ornamentation of the upper beam 
was probably the same as that on the lower. The long 
spaces bet xeen the central curved parts of the beams are uni- 
formly filled with several.smail balusters and pillar-statues 
which are placed alternately. Their tenons differ in size 
and can only fit into the alternate mortice holes in the beams 
The pillars with statues are throughout square in form, 
while the balusters are invariably octagons with pedestals and 
capitals approaching those of Persepolitan pillars. The square 
abacus of each baluster supports the figures of two ordinary 
deer, sitting side by side and back and back. Among the sur- 
viving state-pillars in each space, we come across two standing 
male and two standing female figures, the former apparently 
representing two guardian angels with front views, and the 
latter two heavenly maidens, one with.a front and the other 
with.a back view. When all the statue-pillars and the balusters 
are fitted into their respective mortices in two spaces, the effect 
is twofold according as we consider them apart from or along 
with the three beams and the Gateway-pillars. Considered 
apart, the effect is the representation of a celestial court between 
two colonnades, the four guardian angels guarding the four 
corners, andthe four maidens adding charm by their eagerness 
to enjoy the blessings of life. Considered in relation to the 
beams and Gateway-pillars, the effect is the representation of a 
parapeted bridge over the river of life with hungry crocodiles 
thaf.lie in wait on its two banks. This bridge is dharmasetu 
. made by the Buddha. It rests high on two posts formed of 
four Aryan Truths and Eight-linked Way The Buddha’s 
Birth and Deacese represent respectively the beginning and end 
of its progressive pathway, which rises like a ridge in the 
middle, where we have the symbol of the Buddha’s Enlizhten- 
ment. The middle is the stage of the greatest triumph in the 
struggle of the Buddha to lift himself up above the normal level 
of dharmaia. Its pathway, posts and parapets serve to prevent 
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those who.walk by it from falling into the flood and within the: 
grasp of the crocodile representing passion, delusion and hatred. 
This crocodile embodiment of evil followed the Buddha from 
his Birth till his Decease. When it began its chase from one 
bank of the river, it was in full vigour and power, and when it 
came on the other bank, continuing its chase, it became old, 
flabby, fatigued, worn out, dim-eyed and powerless. These two 
stages in the life of the crocodile are clearly represented by its 
three figures on each side. A square stone-block is set upon 
each crocodile-end of the upper beam, and it bears a symbolical 
representation of the Buddha’s Renunciation by a -caparisoned 
horse with a seat on his back, canopied by a parasol, standing 
over two cauris. A larger block of stone is set upon the central 
part of the upper beam, bearing a symbolical representaticn of 
the Buddha’s First Sermon by a fern-like fictitious lotus-plant 
springing from behind a half lotus-medallion, with eight shoot- 
ing leaves, four on each side of the central stem, crowned by 
& lotus-shaped wheel. The Leaves top on each other, the two 
upper leaves topping, on each side, on 2 lotus-flower, attached 
to the central stem, just below the wheel. The masons’ private 
marks on bases andi capitals of the balusters consist of four ` 
single Kharosthi letters, while Dhanabhüti's dedicatory inscrip- 
tion on a lower pillar is written in Brahmi. This shows that 
the artists employed hailed from a north-western region, where 
Kharosthi was the prevalent alphabet. In Cunningham’s 
opinion the sculptured statues are much superior in artistic 
design and execution to those of the Railing-pillars.? The back 
views of two female figures distinctly show that the lower garment 
has been worn by them as a dhoti, exactly as is done by the 
men in India. Cunningham is right in saying that of the four 
leonine animals on the middle beam, the animal on the right 
has a human head and that on the left a bird’s head, while the 
two in the middle are true lions with huge open mouths, all 
having thick manes arranged in two rows of stiff tufts. The 
total height of the Gateway -from bottom to upper beam is about 
20 feet. 


8 Stupa of Bharhut, pp. 6 foll. 


MISCELLANEA, 
ONE SOCIAL CURIOSITY OF MEDIAEVAL INDIA. 


The six copper plate grants of the Gahadavala king the 
Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Parame$vara Jayaccan- 
dradeva of Kanauj edited by the late Prof. F. Kielhorn in the 
Jnd. Ant., Vol XVIII pp. 136-142 throw a curious light on the 
social and religious condition of Northern India in the 12th 
Century A. D. The plates are dated 1233-1236 ( Vikrama era ) 
&nd record grants to one and the same donee, namely, the rauty 
Rajyadharavarman, son of tle Mahamahattaka, the thakkura 
Vidyadhara and son’s son of the. Mahamatattaka, the thakkura 
Jagaddhara, a Ksatriya of the Vatsagotra. Itis clear from 
this that the donee is a Ksatriya, and the wonder of it is that ` 
the Gāhadavāla king issues the grants to this Ksatriya donee 
for the growth of his and his parents’ spiritual Merit and fame 
( Matapitror =atmanag =ca punya — Yasobhivrddhayé ) and if we 
compare the present copper plates with other religious grants 
of this type 6, g. the grant of Jayaccandradeva (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XVIII pp. 129-181) to a Brahmin Hrsikesasarman, we find 
absolutely no difference except in case of personal names, The 
benedictory verses also are the same though somewhat diffe- 
rently arranged and what is curious is that two of these verses 
contain the lines—Krsna—sarpas =ca Jayanté dévabrahmasa - 
har. nah and Na visam visam = ity =Ghur =brama - svam visam = 
uchyaté etc. Evidently these two lines can find an appropriate 
place only. in grants given toa Brahmin. N evertheless we find 
them repeated in the present copper plates algo notwithstanding 
the fact that they are all issued to a Ksatriya. i 


What conclusions can we draw from the above mentioned 
facts ? Were the Ksatriyas considered, like the Brahmins, fit 
donees for religious grants as these inscriptions seem to show? 
What again is the meaning of the Ksatriya donee being said 
to belong to the Vatsagotra? Some of the Dharmasastras no 
doubt lay down that Ksatriyas can borrow gotras from their 
Brahmin priests. In the Æp. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 274 and ff, we. 
have -an instance of another Ksatriya donee called Samanta 
and of the Bharadvaja gotra But here Samanta recóiveg 
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the grant for service done by his father in the battle-field to the 
Candella prince Trailokyavarman, and not a religious gift 
for the spiritual good of the royal donor Hence itis possible 
to say that Samanta borrowed his gotra from his Brahmin priest; 
but what about Rajyadharavarman, the donee of the Charters of 
Jayaccandradeva? If Rajyadharavarman borrowed his gofra 
from his Brahmin priest, then the grants of the Gahadavala 
should in reality have been made not to the Ksatriya Rauta 
himself but to the priest of the latter. Are we therfore to suppose 


that some: Ksatriya clans at any rate were . descended from the-.-: 


Rsis as the Paramars for instance were from Vasistha and: 


Chahamans from Vatsa ? 
: R. M. BHUSARI. 


A SHORT NOTE. ON THE TERM BHAKTI IN 
PANINIS SUTRAS IV. 3. 95-100. 


Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in his book entitled Hindu Polity on 
pages 120-122 has tried to interpret Sutras IV. 3, 95-100 of 
Panini in his own peculiar way, differing in many respects 
from the old interpretors on Panini. 


| According to him the term bhakti which we find in Sūtra 
IV. 3. 95 means.“Political-or Constitutional allegiance” and he 
thinks that Panini himself used this term in this sense here. 


But is it so really? Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his book. 


Vaisnavism and saivism (p. 29) has the following “the word. 


(bhakti) etymologically signifies resorting to and then loving.. 
the thing resorted to. It is used in this sense by Panini in - 


Sūtra IV. 3. 95 ; but the word as explained by the commentators 


has a passive sense and means.a thing resorted to liked or loved ;. 
and general.and.special-terminations are prescribed, which: 
when.:.affixed to a noun, indicate .one: by whom. the. thing : 
expressed by the noun is liked or loved, In this. sense ther 


BN 


word Bhakti is used by Yaska also, when he speaks of certain 
things-as Agnibhaktini, Indrabhaktini etc.” 


` The above-quoted passage is quite sufficient to solve out 
difficulty’ regarding the real meaning of the word bhakti as. 


well as the true interpretation of Sūtra IV.. 3.95. The word. 
means not so much “ devotion or love” as Mr. Jayaswal seems - 


to think, but rather “the object of devotion or love Any. 


Sanskritist who has studied the Kasika knows it, Having. 
thus arrived at thé interpretation of Sūtra .IV. 3, 95, which is. 
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the first Sūtra from which the succeeding Sütras (IV. 3. 96, TV. 
3. 100 ) derive their anuvrtti, we shall now see how they are 
explained by Mr, Jayaswal. 


The very next Sūtra, namtly, IV. 3, 96., Bhattojt 


:Diksita explains by giving illustrations अपूपा भक्तिरस्य अपूफिकः 


` पायसिकः etc. How does Mr. Jayaswal's sense of “ political 


-allegiance " hold good here? How can political. allegiance -be 
shown at all to the apūpa which is a sweet-meat ? With regard 
to Sūtra IV. 3.97. which, speaks of bhakti to Maharaja, Mr. 
Jayaswal argues that here only political bhakti is intended ; 
for nobody would contend that Maharaja, either . a 
man or country, -was worshipped. Here also he has 
misunderstood the word Maharaja in this Sutra, In Childers’ 


' Pali Dictionary, we have the following. “the lowest of the 


Devalokas is called Catummaharajeka and itg rulers are 
the Cattaromaharaja or four great kings, who are Lokapalasg 
or guardians of the world of Men.” Thus the Sütra applies to 
Lokapalas called Maharajas rather than to kings as Mr, 


- Jayaswal puts it. 


In dealing with Sūtra IV. 3. 98, namely (वासुदेवार्जुनाभ्याम्‌ बुन्‌.,) 
Mr. Jayaswal has criticised orientalists, both Indian and 
European, and has suggested a novel interpretation. In his 
opinion “there is not a trace of religious bhakti” in this sūtra. 
“Scholars have taken note of Vasudeva, while Arjuna who is 
placed. along with Vasudeva in the same Sūtra has been 
ignored. 'There is no evidence that Arjuna was deified, 


‘ Bhakti to these two Kstriyas is the political bhakti.” ' 


` not be accepted, 


Now, there is a Pali work called the N iddesa, “which, 
though of the nature of a commentary, is regarded as one of 
the books of the Pali Buddhistic canon,” It contains a passage 
which sets forth the various worships and superstitions which 
were prevalent in the 4th Century B.C, And it is worthy 


-of note that along with Vasudeva and Baladeva is mentioned 


Arjuna as one of the deities worshipped by the people who were 
therefore called Arjunakas. 


In short Mr. Jayaswal’s new: interpretation of these 
Sütras of Panini, being based not upon solid foundations, can 


R, M. BHUSARI. 


CAN WE FIX THE DATE OF KALIDASA MORE ACCURATELY? 


(rhe historical data furnished by the Raghuvamsa of Kāli- 
dasa heve not yet been properly considered. I do not mean 
that entirely new data yet remain to be found out. What is, 
however, still possible is that the same old data may be looked 
at from a new point of view It is this new angle of vision 
that I want to place before the scholars for their discussion. 
It suggested itself to me as early as 1912 when a very interesting 
article of Prof. K. B. Pathak entitled “ Kalidasa and the Hunas 
of the Oxus Valley " was published in the Indian Antiquary 
of the same year. 


There are at present two different views held in regard to 
the date of Kalidasa, The one is that which accepts the 
tradition that he was a protége of Vikramaditya and identifies 
him with one or the other Gupta emperor who assumed this 
title. Thus Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar’, who first propound, 
ed this view, held that this Vikramaditya was Candragupta 
IL, and was followed by a good many scholars such as 
V. A. Smith and others. Prof. Pathak’, however, is of opinion 
that this Vikramaditya was no other than Skandagupta, who 
sometimes bears this title on his coins though generally 
Kramaditya is coupled with his name. According to this view, 
Kalidasa cannot be placed later than 450 A.D. The other view, 
however, brings down the poet almost a century later and makes 
him accntemporary of Yasodharman. This view was first 
made known by the late Dr. Hoernle? but does not appear to 
have been countenanced by many scholars of repute. M. M. 
Haraprasad Sastri, however, appears to hold precisely the 
same va In his article published in the Journal of the 
Bihar Or. Hes. Society in 1916 he has advanced arguments 
which resemble so closely those brought forward by Hoernle 
that an impartial and unbiassed scholar like Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar’ is susprised how the Mahamahopadhyaya has not 
referred to the paper of Hoernle. 


1 Jour. Bo. As. Soc., Vol. XX. P. 399. 
2 Ind Ant., 1912, pp. 266-7. 

3 J. R.A. S., 1909, p. 108 and ff. 

4 J. B. O. R. S, 1916, p. 388. 
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fe is well-known that in two places in the Raghuvamsa 
Kalidasa refers to the political condition of his time. The first 
of these is Canto IV. where Raghu's expedition of world-con- 
quest ( dig-vijaya) is described. The mention of the countries 
of Vanga, Kalinga, Pandya and so forth which he subjugated 
is of such a general character that it can scarcely be taken to 
denote the political condition of any period. The reference to 
the Parasikas and the Hinas, however, is of a different kind, 
But even here we are not on [erra firma. M.M. Sastri, no 
doubt, emphatically says : * But Raghu did not find the Huns 
to the north of Persia. He found them on the Indus, the river 
Sindhu. After subduing Persians and Yavanas he proceded 
towards the north ; there he let loose his horses on the Indus 
and there he found the Hunas. So the Huna settlement was 
then on the bank of the Indus ; i. e., after their expulsion from 
Central India.” > But any body who has critically studied the 
passage bearing on this point will note that there are two 
variants here about the name of the river where the Hiinas were 
settled. One reading has Sindhu and the other Vanku or Vanksu. 
Prof. Pathak is aware of both these readings but accepts the 
latter, because Vallabha, the earliest commentator of the 
Raghuvamsa, gives it and because Kshirasvami, a commentator 
of the Amarkosa, says that Raghu encountered the Hünas in the 
Vahlika-désa ( —Baotria)  Vallabha flourished in the first 
half of the twelfth century,and of perhapsthe same period is the 
Nagpur inscription where the Paramira ruler, Laksmadva, 
is like Raghu represented as conquering the earth in all 
directions. Here, corresponding to the Hünas of the Raghuvaméa, 
we have the Turuskas, who are located similarly on the viver 
Vanksü. It therefore ‘seems that Vanka or Vanksü is the 
correct reading. But this argument is by no means of a very 
convincing nature, because Kalidasa was still separated from 
Vallabha by upwards of five centuries and any text or com- 
mentary on his work or any inscription of the 12th century or 
even earlier may at any time turn up with’ Sindhu and not 
Vankü as its reading. As we cannot thus be positively sure 
of the reading, we do not know where exactly the Hünas were 
settled when Kalidasa wrote the passage, that is, whether they . 
were settled on the Oxus or on the Indus. We do not thus 
know whether the reference is to the Hünas before they poured 


9 Ibid. p. 391. 
6 Ep. Ind, IT, p. 188, v. 54 and p. 194, 
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: into India or to them when: after the establishment: of their 
; power over Northern India they were forced to. retire before 
the successful resistance offered by the Indian princes and 
"confine themselves to Kashmir] 


. The case however seems to be different in regard to the his- 
: torical data’ furnished by Canto VI. of the Raghuvmsa. Here 
wehave & description of the seayamvara of Indumati and conse- 
quently of the various princes. of India who had assembled as 
suitors for her hand. In this connection we are supplied with 
-a brie? account of each one of these princes with special 
- referer.ce to his country, capisal and race. This information 
- supplied by Kalidasa in regard to the political condition of his 
: time has no doubt been utilised by some scholars for the 
purpose of settling his date, bat it has not been, I am afraid, 
as critically and fully exploited as it ought to be. Two ques- 
tions arise in this connection. The first of these is: whether 
: there was at this time any supreme power either in Worth or 
South India. If anybody carefully reads this canto, he: will 
find that neither North nor Scuth India was under any para- 
mount sovereign. M. M. Haraprasad Sastri, however, holds a 
different opinion. He thinks that some sort of overlordship 
. was exercised by the ‘ Emperor of Magadha. This is proved 
according to him not only by the place of honour accorded to 
the king of Magadha but abore all by the following stanza è 


Kamam nrpah sentu 8811881886 =nye 
rajanvatim =ahur=anena bhümim | 
neksatra-tara—giaha-samkula — pi 

jyotismati candramas=aiva ratrih |! t 


“The above stanza is translated by him as follows: “ Let 
. there be thousand other kings but the Earth is possessed of a 
king because of him ; just as there may be thousands of stars, 
but the night would be called luminous only when the moon 

, is there. " 


, “This clearly gives the king of Magadha ” says M. M. 
* Sastri “a precedence cver the rest of the kings of India.” Does 


7 There can be no doubt that they portray the political condition of 

Kalidasa’s time. The line of kings zuling at Mahismati in Anupa is un- 

- doubtedly the Kalacura dynasty, as has been shown below. In vs. 45-6 of 

Canto VI. is mentioned the Nipa family ruling at Mathura in the Surasena 

country. That there was a Nipa family is clearly mentioned by the Puranas 
(F. E. Pargiter’s Dynasties of Kali Age, pp. 3 and 65), l 
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it? The most important word here is rajanvati, which has 
been rendered by him as “possessed of a king.” Nothing, 
however, can be more erroneous. If he had but consulted the 
commentary of Mallinatha, he would have seen the word ex- 
plained by $obhana-rüjavati. Immediately after this, the ` 
commentator quotes the following from the Amarako$a in sup- 
port of his position: su-rajni désé rajanvan syat=tato=nyatra 
rajavan, “(The word) rajanvàn should be ( used) to denote ‘a 
couniry possessed of a good king'; but elsewhere (the word) 
rajavan (should be used)" If Kalidasa had used the word 
rajavati, we should have been justified in translating the verse 
with M. M. Sastri by “the Earth was possessed of a king be- 
cause of him ” and further inferring that the Magadha wielded 
some sort of supreme rule. As it is, the word actually used by 
the poet is rüjonvati, and a real Sanskritist must render the 
verse only by “the Harth has, in him alone, a virtuous king.” 
What Kalidasa means is that no other prince was so good a 
ruler as the king of Magadha. There is thus nothing here in- 
dicated of his overlordship or suzerainty. And if we carefully 
pore over the whole of Canto VI., we shall perceive that there 
was no single king who was a paramount sovereign but 
that North India at any rate was then split up into a number 
of tiny independent states, such as Magadha, Anga, Avanti and 
so forth. This clearly indicates in my opinion that Kalidasa 
did not live during the reign of either Candragupta II. or 
Skandagupta as almost the whole of India then owned the 
Gupta supremacy and was not divided into smaller indepen- 
dent states. He musi therefore have flourished soon after the 
break-up of the imperial Gupta rule. 


There are yet some other stanzas in Canto VI. which 
require to be considered in this connection. They relate to the 
king of Anüpa called Pratipa or Pradipa, who, it is expressly 
stated, belonged to the Kartavirya lineage and had his capital 
at Mahismati girded by the Narmada, This is a clear referen- 
ce in my opinion to the Kalacuri dynasty which, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out, ;was ruling at Mahismati. And itis a 
matter of great delight that M. M. Sastri also holds the same 
opinion. He did not, however, pursue the point further as he 
should have done. Three copper-plate grants of this family 
have been discovered, revealing the names of Krsna, Samkara- 
gana and Budharaja. “It seems that Krsna was the founder. 


8. Ind. Ant; 1911, p. 20; ASI. AR., 1913-14 p. 214, 
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Now, the charter? of his son Samkaragana is dated K. E. 347= ` 
A. D. 595, and it does not seem likely that Krsna could have 
seized power prior to A. D. 550. It thus appears that Kalidasa 
also could not have composed Canto VI. before this date. But 
it may be asked what then becomes of Pratipa? It is too well 
known & thing to require any substantiation that kings of 
ancient India were in the habit of adopting many titles and 
epithets, And it is quite possibl» that Pratipa may have been 8 
title borne by Krsna or Sarhkare gana. 


It will be seen that a consiceration of these stanzas from 
Canto. VL leadsto the conclusior that Kalidasa flourished about 
the middle or rather in the second and third quarters of the 
sixth century. This is exactly the view of the late Dr. Hoernle, 
though he based it upon a different line of argument. He 
further held that the poet was a protege of Yasodharman for 
whom we have the date VE. 589=A. D. 532 furnished by one 
of his inscriptions found at Mandasor. This is not at all 
impossible. It is true that from both his records he appears to 
have raised himself to the positicn of an overlord and we have 
already seen that there was no overlord in North India when 
Kalidasa wrote his poem. But taereis nothing to preclude us 
from supposing that Kalidasa survived Yasodharman and that 
after the death of the latter Ujjain ceased to be an imperial city 
and became the capital town of a tiny state similar to Magadha, 
Anga and such other kingdoms gs are mentioned in Canto VI. 
Some of his works Kalidasa may have written during the 
reign of his patron but the Ragh ivamsa, at least Canto VI. of 
it, seems to have been composed ater the death of Yasodharman: 


D. R. BHANDARKAR. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF HINDU TEMPLES देवालयशास्त्र: 

The term देवालय is not भालय the abode of देव God, but means 
a place where God is worshipped and the construction of these 
Temples is to be suited to the methods of worship to be followed 
there. This is the reason why the construction of Temples of 


. different religions differs and different dieties of the same 
religion require different constructions of Temples 


The science of the Construction of Temples is divided into 
two main parts viz the विचार theory part, and the आचार practice 
part, The विचार Part treats of the principles on which tlie cons- 
truction of Temples is based, and the आचार Part treats of the 
methods by which these principles are followed in actual 
construction. - The theory part is divided into three chapters 
dealing with (1) the Nature of God (2) His relation with the 
world particularly with man and (3) the duties of man accord- 
ing to these relations. The practice part is similarly divided 
into three chapters dealing with (1) the Preparation of Images 
of God according to His nature (2) the Methods of worshipping 
Him according to His relations with Man and (3) the actual 
construction of Temples with parts reserved for the actions the 
devotees take for fulfilling their religious duties towards God 


The nature of God is two fold (1) inconceivable and (2) con- * 
ceivable which is composed of five qualities viz. “Infinity, 
Omniscience, Omnipotence; Mercy, and Justice. The conceivable 
God is the creator, the Protector of the World and the Guide 
and Deliverer of human beings. When any body receives any 
benefit from others it is his duty to repay it as far as he 
can and the fundamental debts that a human being thus owes 
are (1) देवऋण the dues to the creator (2) ऋषिऋण the dues to the 
sages (Society), (3) aT the dues to the ancestors (family) 
(4) मनुष्यक्रण the dues to Humanity -and (5) भूतऋण the dues to the 
creation. Tt is, therefore, incumbent on every human being to’ 
be grateful to God and to repay these debts. This repayment is’, 
called पश्चमहायज्ञ, (The repayment of the great debts) j 


The qualities which the conceivable God ‘is ascertained to 
possess can be represented by geometrical figures as under (1). 
Infinity by an Evolute (2) Omniscience by an Angle (3) 

8. 
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Omnipotence by a Parabola, (4) Mercy by an Ellipse and (5) 
Justice by a Straight line. Images of God having these 
qualities can then he prepared from these signs. According 
to the four relations of God wish the world and Humanity, He 
can be worshipped or served ir four ways. viz (1) by serving the 
creator (2) by loving the protector (3) by full unity with the 
Guide or Preceptor and (4) by 3xpariencing deliverance. Man 
is an emotional being and has different senses which he has to 
satisfy before being completely happy. Even our feasts are 
designed to satisfy all senses in this way. To satisfy the 
sense of touch an Image is required, to satisfy the sense of 
smell and taste oblations and sacrifices are required, to satisfy 
the sense of sight dress &c. are required, to satisfy the sense of ` 
. hearing singing kirtanas is required, and to satisfy the mind 
silence and quiet meditation is required. A Temple has thus to 
make provision for all these and it is desirable that all 
devotees should be able to get shese benefits at the same time. 


A Temple consists of a WAF the main room in which the 
Image is installed, the हारा the anti-room from which the devotees 
are to see it, the 487 hall where kirtanas are sung, the यज्ञशाला- 
outhouse where sacrifices are performed and oblations burnt, 
and the गुहा cellar where medization is practised. Before an 
image is prepared a model of it is made in wax and this is - 
called मधूच्छिटविधान; if the image is ‘to be cast this model serves 
for preparing the mould. Images are of three sorts, viz. 
अमङ्क, सममक्ञ&70 त्रिभङ्ग. The lings o? Sathkara is अभङ्ग. Symetrically 

. standing images are समभन्न and sitting or crooked images are . 
As (bent in three places), After the image is ready it is baked 
and this is called अम्न्युत्ताण, The most lovely and picturesque site 
is to be selected for a temple ; the materials are to be of the 
best sort united for the work ard the construction and mould- 
ings to be such as to represent the princihal quality out of the 
five it is desired to represenz. A globe represents infinity: 
an equileteral triangle, knowledge, a highpyre, power, a long - 
stretch, mercy and a cube, justice or chastity, Each deity has its 
armourial bearing or distinguishing mark that is to be buried 
below the seat of the deity and 50 be carved on the lintel of the 
door of the main room 


A chart giving the complete contents of the Science is 
attached, It will show at a glance how thoroughly the subject 
is treated by Hindu writers viz, अगस्त्य, कश्यप, भृगु, गोतम, विश्वकर्म, 
मम, AZ, and पराशर, who are callec देवशिर्हपे on this account, 
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A CHART SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF 

दुबालयशास्त्र THE SCIENCE OF CONSTRUCTING 
‘HINDU TEMPLES, 




















वावद्या 


RAR 
Obligations 


. Duties. 


Discharge of 


अव्यक्त Formless, 


ji निपुण, अनन्त Infinite, 
B | Inconcievable सर्वज्ञ Omniscient. 
& Sd सएण सर्वशक्ति Omnipotent 
> WA | Concievable. दयाल Merciful. 
E E न्यायी Just. 
Q 
= | I [ अद्वैत Non-dual 
श्र > | : मातृदेवो Creator (Mother). 
Ë ig | Ronse inter’ J GRN Protector (Father). 
E 3 | LL aT. आचार्यदेवो Guide (Preceptor). 
5 j vidad into two | अतिथिंदेषो Deliverer (Saviour) 
मोक्ष Freedom 
FE : ( आनृण्य देवऋण Duty to God 
L È B | Debtlessness ऋषिक्रण Duty to Sages, | 
E 5 1 ` अरण Kam Duty to Progenitors. 
nl. मनुष्यक्र्ण Dutyto Humanity. 
A|: d M. 
8 | L A yam Duty tothe Created, 
a aa Industrious Sun 
E 
E यस्त्रवि | गणेश Intelligent Ganesa. 
E d X. f ati Powerful Goddess. 
(Es ed ton of | विष्णु Wealthy.. Visnu. 
EH Pree | शकर Chaste Sarnkara. - 
[ कर्ममार्ग, Service. 
> | भक्तिमार्ग Devotion. 
LE - तत्नावधान . | Union. 
| 3) Eg Waysof Worship | ज्ञानमार्ग Realization. 
a) ७.2 - > 
L J pa aaa Worship by Touch, 
E हवन Sacrifice for Smell शाला, 
^ यज्ञविधान दर्शन Seeing for Sight हारा 





प्रसाद Ablations for Taste 


ing सभामण्डप, 


न्तर्मण्डल, 
कीर्यनश्रवण Praises for Hear- 
| 
| ध्यान Meditation for Mind गुहा, 


Rao SAHIB K, V. VAZE, L. C. E, 


REVIEWS AND BOOK-NOTICES, ' 


'Pavanacutam of Dhoyi’ edited Ly Chintaharan Chakravarti M. A. 
Kavyatirtha and published by tae Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Shyam- 
bazar, Calcutta (iv + 38 + 36 pp) Price for members 10 as. for others 
12 as. 


The present publication is no. 13 of the Sanskrit Sahitya . 
Parishat series, and-is the first work in Kavya literature to be 
included in the series. The Pavanadutam of Dhoyi was first 
brought to the notice of scholers by MM. Haraprasad Sastri 
and puklished by the late Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti in the 
Journal of Asiatic Society of Eengal Vol. I. N. 8. (for 1905) pp. 
41-ff. The Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad has done well in selecting 
this work for republication in book form. Mr. Chintaharan 
Chakravarti, the Assistant Secretary of the Parishad, to whom 
the task of editing the work wes antrusted, has consulted two 
more manuscripts. beside the one available to Mr. M. 
Chakarvarti and has added a critical and historical introduc- 
tion and Sanskrit notes. The Pavanadütam' or ‘wind-messenger,’ 
is one of the more successfal imitations of the classical 
"Meghadüta', which seems to have exercised so much fascina- 
tion over the minds of Sanskr-t poets of different ages and 
climes, 5hat no less than 35 examples of this class of literature 
are known, according to ths ‘editor. The poet Dhoyi is 
supposed to be identical with the Dhoyi, King of poets, referred 
to by Jeyadeva in his Gitagovinda and explained by com- 
mentators as one of the court poets of Lakshmanasena. This 
` “is suppcrted by the fact that the poet has made Lakshmanasena, 
the King of Bengal the hero of the poem, probably with a 
view to please his royal patron | 


The geographical references in this work, which ought to 
be considered as of the chief points of its interest to the 
Orientalist, have received considerable attention from the 
editor. The wirid~messenger’s route from the Malaya hills to 
Vijayapur the Capital of Lakshanasens lies mostly along the 
east coast of India, and as ususl, the vagueness of the poet’s 
knowledge of the more distant parts of the country is reflected 
in the description. Thus the mention of Kerala women on the 
banks of the Kaveri and at Yavatinagar in Orissa is probably 
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due to the poet's confusion, unless we accept Prof. Roy Choud- 
hury’s suggestion about the settlement of Kerala courtezans in 
parts other than the west coast. The more reliable topographi- 
cal data furnished by the poem should be the part dealing with 
the wind's itinerary in S. W. Bengal, known as the Suhma, 
country. We have here references to temples of Visnu, the 
Sun-god, and Ardhanari$vara, which may be located among 
the numerous ancient ruins in the Midnapur and Hoogly 
Districts. The mention of a bund close to the Ganges construc- 
ed by King Ballala in verse 31 is interesting, but difficult to 
identify. The tidal nature of the river near Tribeni is. 
probably reflected in verse 32, The proposed identification 
of the capital Vijayapur with Nadia and the palace of Ballala- 
sena with Ballaladhibi at Bamanpukur near Nadia cannot be. 
accepted, until some clear evidence is produced. The Baman- 
pukur mound could not have been a palace from its 
configuration. 

Some of the emendations proposed by Mr. Chakravarti in 
editing the text are really clever e. 8. अर धान्‌ (correct आ धान्‌ ) for 
रन्धान्‌ V. 21; earn: for Drum v. 24; श्रीबल्लाल for श्रीबन्धान 
V. 31; सुहासीमन्तिनीनां for अह्यसीमन्तिनीनां V. 33. In some places 
however, the text published by the late Mr. M. Chakravarti has 
been misquoted, the supposed corrections being thus nominal. 
e, g. the correct readings जीवनाश्वास in v. 10 amd in v. 13 क्रीडामरण- 
in v. 27 are to be found in Mr. M. Chakravarti's text. The 
printing is not up to the mark. On the whole, we welcome the 
publication and hope the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta 
will continue to undertake the publication of similar interest- 
ing works 


K. N. D, 


Text-Critisal Methods in the Reconstruction of the Paticatantra. A Reply 
to Profess:r Paranjpe. 


Professor Paranjpe's review of my Paficatantra Reconstruct” 
ed ( ABL 7. 173-178) raises a point of text-criticism which is 
so crucially important that I think it necessary to set forth my 
reasons Zor holding a view diametrically opposed to his. 


On »age 174 he expresses the view that “great importance 
attaches to the omission of” two stories (IL. 4 and V. 2) from 
Somadeva and the Pahlavi versions, and says that “the absence 
of these stories...would have to be explained adequately; the 
probabilities are in favour of regarding them as later accretions.” 
"That is when a story is omitted in more than one old Parieatantra 
version, he thinks the burden of proof lies ou those who never- 
theless believe that these stories belonged to the original 
Paficatantra. 


I held, on the contrary, that negative agreements (such as 
these ) are of relatively little consequence, and can never have 
as much weight as positive agreements ( identical things which 
are found in two or more independent versions). 


Anc I hold that the burden of proof rests on those who 
regard as “later accretions” (in the versions where they do 
occur) such text-units as are omitted in one or more versions, 
It is these alleged “later accretions” which must be “explained 
adequately”, and Prof. Faranjpe has made no attempt to furnish 
such an explanation, nor has Hertel, who has operated on the 
same erroneous principle,'. 


For the sake of clarity I have stated my siddhania first. I 
thought I had proved it quite conclusively in my book (sea 
especially Vol. 8, pp.58 ff.). Prof. Paranjpe seems to have 
overlooked or ignored my arguraents; at least he makes no 
reply to them, and pays no attentionto them, quite as if they 


1. Hertel, in fact, goes farther than Paranjpe; he declares that a 
Story omitted in even one of certain of the older and better versions is 
Suspicious, 
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were not present in the book he is reviewing. I will recapitulate 
them 88 briefly as posible 


First: let us assume, for the sake of argument, that these two 
stories, 11.4 and V. 2, were not in the orignial Paficatantra. Now 
both are found, both in the Tantrakhyayika (with Pürnabhadra 
and Ksemendra, who may have got them from T ) and in -the 
Southern Paficatantra (with the related Nepalese): that is, in 
at least two strictly independent versions—where they are told in 
similar language, and atthe same point in the text, What 
then? On the Hertel-Paranjpe assumption, atleast two different 
and independent redactors must have been mysteriously inspired 
to insert these stories-taken whence ?-telling them partly in the 
same words—and at exactly: the same spot—in the text of the 
Paficatantra, 


Is this plausible? I can hardly think that Hertel and 
Paranjpe would say so; I prefer to believe that they failed to 
think out the logical implications of their hypothesis. Surely 
this has a much greater need of being “ explained adequately ” 
than my hypothesis | 7 - 


Perhaps Prof. Paranjpe would say that there is another 
alternative ; that the two (or more) versions in question may be 
not truly " independent", but secondarily interrelated; that is 
either that one borrowed from the other ( “ contamination ” ), or 
that both descend from a common original, more’ recent than 
the original Paficatantra, in which the supposed insertions 
must have been made. But neither of those things is possible 
in the present case. Hertel elsewhere has definitely (and 
rightly) denied any such connection between T and SP. 
Paranjpe expresses no opinion as to this; but I can confidently 
assert that he would not be able to prove any such secondary 
interrelationship between T and SP. When such interrela- 
tionships occur (either by “contamination”, or by com- . 
mon descent) between Paficatantra versions, they always 
manifest themselves by numerous agreements, great and small, 
"between the versions in question; and these agreements are 
sure to include many which eould not possibly be attributed to 
the original Paficatantra, (See my PR, Vol. 2, pp. 49 ff. and 
68 ff.) But no one has ever discovered such agreements between 
T and SP; they are certainly quite independent of each other 
Therefore, to suggest, say, that one of them borrowed from the 
other, or that they had a common source, in this one case 
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alone (or even, let us say, in three or four cases, if such could 
be found ) would go counter to what we know of the habits 
of those text-redactors. 


Secondly : it happens that explanations can be and have 
been given of the omission of those two stories, [1.4 and V.2, in 
Somadeva and the Pahlavi. See my PR, Vol. 2, especially pp. 
187 ff. Prof. Paranjpe ignores’ these remarks of mine, which 
seem to me to offer the “ adequste explanation” he demands, at 
least for IL 4. And as to V 2, even Hertel (cf. my PR, Vol. II 
P. 188 ) was inclined to admit taat it might be original, despite 
its omission in two old versions, because itis the last story in 
the Pafieatantra and might essily have. been lost from the 
end of à manuscript used by some redactor, or from several 
such manuscripts. * 


- Thirdly: the “adequacy” of these explanations is, however, 
of little importance from my point ofview. Even if we could 
offer no explanation at all, we snould still be justified in assum- 
ing that these stories have been omitted in Somadeva and the 
Pahlavi, And for two reasons. First, as pointed out above. 
we should otherwise be forced into an intolerable dilemma; 
the appearance of these stories, told in part with identical. 


2. Every one knows how often tke: last leaf or leaves of Hindu manu- 
scripts get damaged or destroyed.—On p. 174 Paranjpe seems to try to meet 
this argument; but surely without suscess. What ifthe story “does not 
come at the end of the book” in Somadeva, nor presumably in the 
Brhatkatha? The point is that it did come at the end of whatever 
version of the Paficatantra was used >y. the author of the Brhatkatha— 
or whoever first incorporated the Paficatantra in the work to which 
Somadeva ultimately goes back. In short, some literary ancestor of 
Somadeva—some one to whom he goes back, directly or indirectly—had 
before him a Paficatantra manuscript, in which this story must 
have been at the end. Why mag not that manuscript have been 
mutilated ?—For the same reason all of Paranjpe’s remarks on Somadeva’s 
fidelity to his original simply have no bearing on the question. However 
faithful Somadeva may have been, he certainly used some one else, who 
used some one else, etc.—ad infin. for all we know! And so any number 
of corruptions, of all sorts, may have some into the line of descent which 
Somadeva used long before Somadeva vas born. I sould point out multitudes 
of such corruptions or changes ( minor ones, of course ) in Somadeva.. 


For myself, I attach no great weight to this suggested explanation 
of the omission of V. 2 (made by Hartel). It may be right ; certainly 
Paranjpe does not disprove it. But, a3 I am about to point out, it does not 
much matter, since no “ explanation " of an omission can fairly or reason- 
ably be demanded, | ; 
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ords, at the same point in the text, in several independent 
versions, would be quite inexplicable. Secondly, both Soma- 
deva and the Pahlavi omit other stories of the original, for 
quite obscure reasons. Can Prof. Paranjpe give any 
“adequate explanation" of Somadeva's omission, of story I, 4 
(Crow and Serpent)? All the other versions, not only contain 
it, but make it the frame in which 1, 5. (Heron and Crab) 
is imbedded. Somadeva's omission of 1. 4 leaves 1. 5 (which 
he retains) hanging in the air, with no proper introduction, 
Rea ~madeva’s text at this point, and you cannot fail to see 
that some;.. - is wrong. His bringing in of 1, 5 is so awk- 
ward as to suggest, even without reference to the other versions, 
that his text is mutilated. Yet how can we "explain adequately" 
this strange omission (of an emboxing story, the story emboxed 
in which is retained |), by Somadeva or one of his literary 
angestors? I have not been able to think of any explanation, 
nor do I know that any has ever been suggested. This 
shows that Prof. Paranjpe is quite wrong in saying that we 
“must explain adequately” all such omissions. We simply 
can not. If also shows that, since Somadeva or his original 
omitted one story at least, he may leave omitted others. Simi-. 
larly, the Pahlavi (or some of its ancestors) omitted Story IILL, 
found in all the other old versions and unquestionably original. 


What holds good of stories holds good, only in a minor 
degree, of smaller text-units, down to individual words; and 
from this may be inferred my reply to Prof. Paranjpe's 
criticisms on p. 176. I say, it holds good here only “in a minor 
degree". For in the case of individual words, obviously a 
positive agreement may be accidental (though it surely cannot 
be.so in the case of entire stories) That is, two independent 
versions may, by mere accident, insert the same word into the 
text secondarily. Yet, other things being equal, the chances 
are regularly against this. Let us take Paranjpe’s example-this 
sentence of I$ 47: karataka aha: atha bhavans tatra gatva 
kim vaksyati. The word aha is omitted in certain inferior? 


3. Paranjpe makes a slight error of statement here. He says that the 
. MSs. in question are considered the best ones by Hertel. This is only 50 
per cent true. Hertel agrees with mein considering the SP mss. in ques- 
tion (the “beta” recension) inferior, although he chose to follow them in his 
edition of SP (for reasons stated and criticized by me, PR, Vol. 2, pp. 17-18); 
this seems to have misled Paranjpe. Hertel differs from me only in hold- 
ing the T mss. in question, superior; but I have shown good grounds for 
rejecting his view. ` 
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manuscripts of both Tand SP. These particular Mss., in fact, 
quite commonly omit the verb of saying in introducing quota- 
tions; it is their peculiar habit On the other hand, a// the 
other versions except the Hitopadega (whose reading is uncer- 
tain; the editions vary), including the best mss. of both T and SP, 
have precisely the verb ahd her», and no other. If the original 

‘had no verb, as Paranjpe. assumes, is it likely that all these 
redactors would, by mere accidant (for secondary relationship 
is quite out of the question here) have chosen precisely this 
verb-form unanimously—not one of them saying e. g abravit 
brute, vadati, or any of the numerous other possible synonyms? 
It may be possible ; but to me it seems far more likely that the 
inferior sub-recensions of T and SP dropped the verb, in accor- 
dance with their common custom 


Again, the word gàtvi is found only in H and the Jain 
versions. Paranjpe suggests that they may have inserted if. 
True, they: may ; but then the caances are that they would have 
happened to use different expressions. More likely, it seems 
to me, that the (really unnecessary) word was omitted in 
T and SP. 


To cum up: Positive agreaments, even of single words, 
between independent versions, ace strong prima-facie evidence 
for the original. With regard to longer sections or entire 
stories, their force is well-nigh overwhelming. And negative 
agreements—common omissions—have very little force. The 
burden of proof is always on those who deny originality to a 
feature common to more than one independent version (at the 
same point in the text). And interdependence of versions can. 
not be assumed ad hoc, for one case, or even 8 handful of cases; 
it must be proved by numerojs and far-reaching secondary 
agreements.—It is quite unnecessary, and ofteh impossible, to 
"explain" why omissions are made. They are made, and that 
is enough. ` 


In closing let me express my appreciation of the generally 
friendly tone of, Prof, Paranjpe's review. He will, I am 
sure, not attribute this reply tc any personal feeling on my 
part; the importance of the principle at issue is my only reason 
for writing it. I may, however, be permitted to express some 
surprise at two phrases which he uses: he says (p 173) that 
in my book I have “ not explored new regions”, and that I have 
"like a pupil followed the master (Hertel), To make a com- 
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plete verbal reconstruction of the Paficatantra, which no one 
before had even dreamed of as a possibility (as far as appears), 
or certainly ever attempted, would seem to me to be quite fairly 
and moderately described as “exploring a new field". And 
as to Hertel, while I -admire his energy and his erudition, I 
consider his critical and constructive methods lamentably poor. 
Indeed, my whole book may be considered, in one way, an 
elaborate refutation of his methods, and of most of his cherished 
conclusions about the Paficatantra. Under these circum- 
stances it gives me a slight shock to find myself described as a 
humble शिष्य्‌; sitting at the feet of the गरू; Hertel ! 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The present issue of the ‘Annals’ was timed to appear. by 
about the end of July, and everything seemed to goon well, 
when owing to the disastrous Are which swept away the Kibe 
Wada and almost destroyed the Aryabhiisana Press it was 
not possible to bring out the aumber earlier. It took about a 
month and a half for the Aryabhisana Press to rihabilitate 
itself sufficiently to resume th» work of the Printing of the 
‘ Annals’, and under these circimstances it is a matter of great 
satisfaction that we could still publish the issue soon enough. 
We could not, however, send the proof-sheets of the several 
articles to the several contriburors, as is our wont, but corrected 
them ourselves with the help of an assistant in order to ex- 
pedite the work of printing. I= is, therefore, possible that some 
typographical mistakes have crept in, and further that the 
contributors are denied the advantage of revising a word here 
and a word there, or of suppressing or adding certain observa- 
tions as an afterthought may dictate. We hope they will 
realise our difficulties and excuse all the imperfections that 
may have remained in their articles, because they could not 
see through the proof-sheets themselves. | ji 


* E 


We are glad to state that the Press-department of the 
Institute established at the Anandasrama, which was formally 
opened on the 18th of November 1925, has been doing excellent 
work, having undertaken several works both English and 
Sanskrit. Only recently it has brought out Ghate’s ‘The 
Vedanta’ being the author’s translation in English of his “Le 
Vedante’ which was offered by him in 1918 as a thesis for the 
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.,,Dootorate of the Paris University. About 800.pages of the Maha- 

. bhāgya word-index -have been already printed. off, and two 

. more books, the Budhabhüsana of King Sambhaji and the first 

volume of Dr, Bhandarkar’s collected works, are nearly ready. 

Dr, V. G. Paranjpe, the energetic secretary of the Institute, 

deserves our congratulations for the effeciency and success 

‘with which the department is run under his vigilant care. 

The Regulating Council have passed a resolution confirm- 

ing the appointment of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar as the General 
editor of the Mahabharata till the end òf the financial year. 


* * * * 


On the 12th September—the Rsi Paficami day—the Ins- 
titute celebrated the first anniversary of the late Dr. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, when Prof. Edgerton of Yale University delivered 
the anniversary address. We are thankful to Prof. Edgerton 
for the honour he has done us by consenting- to deliver the 
address as also for permission to print it in the pages of the 
Annals. The same will be given to our readers in the 
next issue of the ‘Annals’. Just. before the Anniversary func- 
tion began, & meeting of the General Body of the Institute 
was held and the following persons were elected as honorary 
members of the Institute : 


Prof. Sylvan Lévi (Paris) | 

Sir. Brajendranath Seal (Mysore) 
Dr. F. W. Thomas (London) 
Prof M. Winternitz (Prague). 


* * * * 


It is our painful duty to record the death of Prof. V. G. 
Bijapurkar, M. A. who was the First life-member of the Institute, 
and always evinced very deep interest in the work of the 
Institute. He was a great scholar and a greater patriot who 
believed in education as a means of national emancipation ; 
and to achieve this end he founded the Samartha Vidya- 
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laya at Talegaon which was subsequently suppressed as an 
unlawful institution. Yet from the ashes of the old sprang the 
New Samartha Vidyalaya on which he bestowed all his affec- 
tion ard to the last he was working devotedly among the 
young students that had gathered round him. May his soul 
rest in peace | 


Mr B.T. Anklesaria, Joint Honorary Secretary of the 
K. R. Cama Oriente! Institute sends us the following 


announcement :— 


The K. R. Cama. — . 


THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
SUKHADVALA BUILDING, 


172, HORNBY ROAD, 
Bombay, ist September 1926, 


Essay for the Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize. 


The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental Ins- 
titute cordially invites an essay from Avestan Scholars for the 
" Sarosh K. R. Cama Prize " of Rs. 500/-, containing . 


“A lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation in Eng- 
lish of the Khurdah Avesta, consisting of the prayers under- 
mentioned, in due accordance with grammar and philology, 
with notes and comments wherever necessary. 


Asheme Vohu : Havan Gah 
Yathé ahi Vairyó Rapithvin Gah 
Kem na Mazda Uzirin Gah 
Hormazd Khudáe Aiwisruthrem Gah 
Jasa me avanghe Mazda Ushahin Gah 
Sarósh Baj (upto Kerfe Mozd.) | Patet 
Hushbàám . Hormazd Yasht 
Khurshed Niyâish Haptan Yasht (large & small) 
Meher Niyáish Ardibehesht Yasht 
Vispa Humata Khurdad Yasht 
Doa Nam Setayishn Sarósh Yasht Hadokht 
Namaskar of the four sidees Sarésh Yasht large 
l i ( Yasna Ha LVII ) 
Mah Niyaish Behrâm Yasht 
Ardvi Sûr Niyâish Hom Yasht (large & small) 
Atash Niyaish | Vanant Yasht i 


The essay bearing only the nom-de-plume of the writer on 
the front page should reach the undersigned at the above ad- 
dress on or before the 31st December 1927. . 

The Essayist must give his full name and  post-offico 
address in a sealed cover with the nom-de-plume written on the 


outside. `` 
B. T. ANKLESARIA, 


Joint Honorary Secretary. 


THE HOUR OF DEATH 


ITS IMPORTANCE FOR MAN'S FUTURE FATEH 
IN HINDU AND WESTERN RELIGIONS! 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

In popular religious beliefs of various peoples we find the 
notion that the future fate of man depends in some specially inti- 
mate way upon the time or place of his death, or upon kis state 
of mind at death. Both in some Christian and in some Hindu 
sects, these popular beliefs receive a certain amount of recogni- 
tion in official sectarian theology ; or at least they seem clearly to 
have helped to form certain official doctrines of those sects 


The basis of the notion in question seems to be as follows. In 
the first place, an immediate continuity is assumed between this 
life and life after death; as soon as the soul leaves this earthly 
body, it enters upon another existence. But there are several 
alternative states of life after death. How is it determined which 
one a particular soul will enter upon? Fundamentally, all 
Christian and all Hiridu sects agree ( with most other religions 
that believe in a future life ).in saying that this is determined 


1 The only general discussion of this subject, in Hindu religions, which 
has any great value, is L, de la Vallée Poussin's illuminating though brief 
article on “ Death ( Buddhist)”, in ERE 866 especially pages 448f. For 
‘Christianity, the artiole on “ Death Preparation for " in the Catholic Ency 
clopedia may be consulted. Other references, dealing with special points, 
will be mentioned below, 
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by man’s moral past as a whole. Logically, then, the state of the 
soul at the moment of death would seem to weigh no more heavily 
than his state at any other moment of his past life ; ard still less 
should the time when, or the place where, he happens to die, we 
decisive. Nevertheless, in Hinduism and Christianity, and also 
in Judaism, we find not infrequently expressions of the belief that ' 
the soul’s state precisely at the moment of death has 8. dominant 
importance in deciding the matter. And this is clearly due to 
the feeling that when the soul faces the’ decisive moment, the 
moment when the course of his next existence is to be settled, he 
is in very essence what he is at.the moment of death. For those 
two moments are practically one. Even as he dies, he passes into 
the next life, and the character of that life is decided. He is there- 
fore feli to be weighed and judged ( whether by some superhuman 
intelligence or by a natural law १ according to his moral state at 
death. Perhaps it would be better to say that his moral state at 
death automatically and of necessity qualifes him for one or 
another kind of life after death; being what he is at death, he can 
only exter the kind of future life which that. state qualifies .him 
to enter 


~ We. shall see later that some Hindu ‘sects, notably: the 
“Buddhists, rationalize this by conceiving the state of the soul ‘at 
death as a sort of -autcmatioc reflex or summary, as it were,:of 
the soul's preceding life; he who has lived a good life must .be in 
w good state at death—he could not be otherwise; and therefore 
there is no inconsistency between saying that his future state is 


-7-1 Exaotly this idea seems to have occurred to Plató. See his Phaédo 69 
(I quote Jowett’s. translation: J “The soul which is pure «t departing draws 
after her no bodily taint, having never voluntarily had connection with. the 
body, which she is ever avoiding, herself gathered. into herself......T hat: soul, 
I say, departs to the invisible world she lives in bliss and is released from 
thé erro? and folly, of men......But the Soul which has been ‘polluted, and is 
impure at the time of her departure, and is the companion and servant of the 
body always... do-you suppose that such a soul as this will depart pute and 
unalloyed ?......She is engrossed by tlie corporeal, which the continual asso- 
‘ciation and constant care of the body have made iiatural to bef...... She" is 
depressed and dragged down again into the visible world.:.... And tliey ( these 
souls ) may be supposed to be fixed in.the same naturés. which they had in 
their fcrmer life (it is explained taat they are reborn.as animals of a` 
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determined by: his whole past life, and that it is’ determined by. 
his condition at death. It amcunts to the same thing, say the 
Buddhist scholastics. -And | perhaps some Christians might 
rationalize the matter thus. 


But I think it can-be’ shown that in Buddhism this is a later 
and secondary rationslization (neat and clever though it is) on-the 
part of scholastic theologians, who were trying to’ reconcile two 
doctrines that were originally quite distinct, and even inconsistent 
one with the other, though that did not prevent them from being 
entertained simultaneously by many people : namely, the general 
doctrine of karma, and the doctrine of the decisive importence of 
the last moment 


* This same inconsistency is found in western beliefs, Jewish 
and Christian, Protestant, Roman, and Greek. There are even 
traces of it in Zoroastrianism and Mohammedanism. The incon- 
sistency seems to be vaguely felt by Roman Catholic theologians, 
at least, although they have no such rationalization of it ashave the 
Buddhists. They insist that “ ordinarily the only adequate pre- 
paration for death is a righteous life" ( Cath. Encycl., ar Death 
Preparation for", init. ). - They must do so, of course, or give- up 
the hope of: furnishing & religious incentive to morality. But 
néither the common notions of their lay communicants, nor their 
own official practices and teachings, Gan well be ‘reconciled with 
this statement. ‘And though they: appear to feel the difficulty, they 
seem -unable to explain why they consider it so supremely . 
important to get the soul into a proper- state just ‘at the last 
moment, if “ a rizhteous life” is not merely an " adequate prepara- 
tión for death ”, but even "the only" one. "The fact is that both 
common belief and official teaching and practice in the Roman 
Catholi¢ Church indicate, on the contrary, that a mainly un- 


character like their former characters ; or, the better among them may be 
reborn as men )...... ut he who is a philosopher or lover df learning and is 
entirely pure a£ départing, is alone permitted to reach the gods." This, by | 
its oft-repeated reference to the soul's departure, clearly implies that its fate 
is determined by its state at death; but it makes no less clear that its state 
at death is dependent in turn on. its actions during life. I have found no 
other Greek reference to beliefs like the one we are discussing The famous 
tenth book of the Republic seems not to contain anything of the Sort, 
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righteous life is by no means necessarily inconsistent with “an 
adequate preparation for death " at the last moment; and con- 
versely, that it is far from safe to rely on the righteousness of the 
past lite, however distinguished, asa preparation for death, to the: 
exclusicn of certain practices, in part purely formal, connected 
with the last hour. And in this respect the Roman church can. 
hardly be said to differ from otaer Christian bodies except in its 
more precise and definite formulation, ‘expressed in terms of 
ritual, cf ideas which in essence seem to be widespread among 
Christians generally, and among Jews as well. | 


Strange to say, this strikine and widely-held belief has never 
been the subject of a thorough-zo'ng investigation by any theolo- 
gian or historian of ideas, so far as I know. The present paper 
is an attempt to fill the gap, as least in a preliminary way. 


IL THE DYING STATE OF MIND IN HINDUISM. 


In Indis, then—to take up Hindu religions first—we find clear 
expressions of the belief that tha soul’s state at death, often quite 
without reference to previous life, could automatically determine 
the nature of the future life. Nay, even the apparent accident 
of time or place of death is freqiently held to have a like effect. 
Those who die at certain favou-able times or places have a better 
future life than others. Death isa sort of gate through which the 
_ soul passes from this life to the next; ‘ one gate leads inevitably to 
one sort of after-life, another gete to another sort. And at times 
this is even carried to the point of connecting the nature of the 
death-gete, and so of the pathway on the other side of it, with 
apparent accidents of time and place that seem, at first sight, to: 
have nothing to do with the condition of the soul itself. Even 
this extreme form of the theory is, as we shall see, not without 
parallels in western religions. 


No doubt the natural and uriversal human fear of death, and 
of what unknown things may tappen after death, has contributed 
to the feeling of the importance of the last hour. It is the last 
chance man has to acquire mer-t Zor the future life. And natural- 
ly the ttoughts of the dying will tend to concentrate on the next 
world. This would of course strengthen the idea of the special 
~ importance of the hour of death as settling the future fate. 
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In the Vedic Sarhhitas I have found no trace of the belief in 
question. The earliest sign of it in India, so far as I know, occurs | 
in the Middle Vedic or Brahmana period. The Satapatha Brah-- 
mana, 10, 6, 3, 1, contains the following sentence : 

_ atha khalu kratumayo 'yam purusah. sa yavatkratur ayam asmal- 
lokat pràity evamkratur hamum lokam pretyabhisarhbhavati.—-- 
" Now, you see, this Soul (or Man ) is made up of kratu. Just 
as far as his kratu extends when he passes away from this world, 
with precisely such a kra/u he enters upon the other world after 
death. ” i | 


The word kratu is not easy to define.  Eggeling translates it 
" understanding ", but with an alternative, " will, purpose," which 
is more in accord with the Hindu commentator on the passage, 
who says kratu means niscaya, adhyavasáya, that is “ fixed determi- 
nation". It seems to mean. man's mental constitution as a 
whole, his total “frame of mind”, but with a strong flavour of 
will, conscious purpose, or determination.'—The rest of the 
Satapatha Brahmana passage says that to a man who feels certain 
that he will attain the Atman, which is his real Self, after death, 
this destiny is assured. His kratu, therefore, would be his mental 
make-up in general, but particularly any fixed determination he 
may entertain with regard to his future life. And his kratu at 
the moment of death decides his destiny after death. 


The next-earliest passage is in a relatively early Upanisa 
(though not one of the very earliest ), Prasna Up. 3, 9 and 10. 
Here we read: tejo ha va udànah. tasmad upasantatejah 
punarbhavam  indriyair manasi sarhpadyamanaih, yaccittas 
[comm. supplies sarhmumirsuh] tena sa [v. 1. tenaisa] 
pránam āyāti, pranas tejas& yuktah sahatmana yathasarm- 
kalpitarh loka nayati—‘Now the udana is the- bodily heat. 
So, when the bodily heat is extinguished, along with the 
sense-faculties which have entered into the thorfght-faculty, and, 


-1 Eggeling properly compares Ch. Up. 3, 14,1, where it is likewise said 
that man is made up of kratu and that just as his kratu is in this world, so he 
becomes afterdeatb. Therefore one should give heed to his kratu. But here 
no particular mention is made of his Aratu at the precise moment of death ;. 

itis his kratu during life in general that is to determine his iata, 


> ५ 
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whatever his thought [ or, purpose, citta; sc. at the moment of 
death ] may be, along with it he comes to rebirth, to the prana 
[ life-breath | ; and the prana, united with the bodily heat. | that 
has entered into it in the form of the udana ], along with the soul 
[ atman ] takes him to whatsoever world he desires [at the moment 
` of death ]."—The mode of expression is crabbed and difficult, as 
often in the Upanisads; but it is perfectly clear that we ara. 
dealing with the hour of death, snc that the author conceives the 
state of mind and desires of this hour as determining the nex. 
existence 


This is an idea that is repeatadly expressed in the classical 
forms of ell Hindu religions, anc persists in India to tbe present. 
day. Very commonly it takes this form, that salvation is believed 
to be assured to one who meditates on God, or repeats his name, 
or repeats some holy formula, at the moment of death. A good 
Hindu repeats the name or the mantra of his sectarian deity at 
death, anc so hopes to go to Him. Even a mechanical or acci- 
dental repetition of the name of God at death is sometimes 
believed to have this effect. An intelligent contemporary Bengali 
told Elsie Clews Parsons ( as she reports in the Scientific M onthly 
for December, 1925, page 601): ‘It is auspicious for a man on 
dying to call on the name of Goc. So we give names of gods to 
our children, that when we call them to us. when we are dying we 
may also be calling on 0१.7) In Hindu stories, “ Call on your 
sectarian deity |" isa way of saving “ Prepare to die!” 


In Buddhism the same belief is recorded in Milinda Panha 
3,7, 2(S.5E 35, 123f): "Thovgh a man should have lived a 
hundred years an evil life, yet if, at the moment of death, thoughts. 
of the Buddha should enter his mind, he will be reborn among: 
the gods.” In the- Upalisutta ( Maj. N. 56 renckner 1, p. 376 ) 
in a discussion between the Buddha and a Jain adherent, tle 

1 A popular story now told in India relates to an impaled robber, who as 
he died repeated the words Mara, mara, mara, “| I am] dead, dead, dead”. 
Since these two syllables inverted forn the name of Rama, God, he died 
while uncorsciously repeating the divine name, and therefore went to heaven. 
A variant of the story is told of Valmixi, author of tha Ramayana, alleged 
to have been once à highwayman, in Slreman's The Thugs or Phansigars- 
of Incio, Philadelphia, 1839, Vol. 9, pp. 88६. s CONES 
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‘latter is forced to admit that a monk dying in à certain state of 
` grace is reborn among the Manosatta gods, because he died “ con- 
centrated in mind ”, manopatibaddho kalam karoti. Spence Hardy 
'( Manual, 2nd Ed., 1880, p. 507) tells 2 Buddhist story of & fisher- 
“man, who had lived all his life by the sinful occupation of fishing, 
though he had to be sure committed no other crime. When he 
“came near death, a monk persuaded him to repeat the five pré- 
cepts, by which act he received the power to be reborn in one of 
the heavens, devdloka. At the very last moment of his life he 
again repeated the five precepts, and so received the right to be 
reborn in astill higher heaven. A northern Buddhist text, Madhya- 
“makavrtti, p. 53 (as quoted by La Vallée Pou sin, ERE 4, 449) 
says thai “to die with the thought fixed on space (or, the void) 
is to obtain nirvana 
In orthodox Hinduism the importanéé of meditation on or 
repetition of sacred formule at death is expressed as early as 
Ch. Up. 3,17,6: “ At the time of death one should take refuge 
in the threefold verse” which is then quoted. The later Nada- 
bindu Up. 12-17 promises various rewards to those who meditate 
at death on the several elements of the sacred syllable om. The 
Bhagavad Gita 8. 5 and 6 gives the clearest classical expression of 
_ the doctrine : "He who.at the time of his death passes out and 
leaves his body while meditating on Me (God) alone, goes to my 
estate; of this there is no doubt. Whatever condition-of being 
( bhava ) one meditates on as he leaves the body at death precisely 
.to that condition he invarisbly goes, O Son of Kunti, his whole 
nature being infused therewith (tadbhavabhavitah).” Likewise 
8.13: “Who dies and leaves his body while pronouncing the 
single syllable om ( which is ) Brahman, and calling upon Me, he 
goes to the highest goal" Similarly Bh. G. 8. 9 and 10; and of. 
2.72 ; 7. 30.—The Anugita 48. 2 and 3 says: ^ Who at the time of 
death looks with indifference apon all and withdraws himself into 
the Atman, is ripe for immortality.” | l 
A Jain authority, Laksmivallabha’s commentary on the 
.Uttarajjbayana Sutta, p. 1099, line 6 ( as quoted by Meyer, Hindu 
Tal: s,.p. 15, note 1), says : maranasamaye yadrsi matih syat, tadrsi 
-galih syat, " As the mental make-up is at the moment of death, so 
fs the. future fate." : : 
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The determining factor in the psychology of the last moment 
may be due to the merest accident. Thus, in Ksemendra’s Brhat- 
kathamejfijari, 9, 189, a man and his wife, while entering the fire,” 
chance toseea pair of hamsa-birds flying through the air above them. 
Their attention is attracted.to the birds, and while gazing intently 
on them. they die. Accordingly they are reborn as hamsa-birds, 

_apparently without any wish on their part, unless this be implied 
- in the verse which concludes the anecdote ( vs. 141) : 


paryantavrtiisampattya (v. L *sarhnyasad) viyogo dehajivayoh 
mano nivisate yatra tirnam yati taditmatam. 


“One quickly attains the nature of that on which the mind 
centres with complete absorption cf being at the moment when the 
soul leaves the body.” 


III. DYING WISHES, IN ORTHODOX HINDU BELIEFS. 


f In the Šatapatha Brahmana passage quoted above, it was 
man’s kratu at the time of his death which determined his next 
‘life. Now in the concept of kratu, as we saw, lurks something a 
bit more specific and pointed than mere general mentality or 
frame of mind. The native commentator renders it by niscaya or 
` adhyavasuya, determination or will. And in some later Hindu 
sources we find special emphasis laid on the volition at the time of 
death. The will in general is believed by the Hindus to be very. 
‘important and powerful. Doubtless this is an important reason 
for the strong appeal their philosophy had fcr Schopenhauer. One 
may get practically anything one wants by wishing for it hard 
enough; they tend to think; particularly, of course, if one has 
laid up a store of religious merit, which is able to make wishes 
come true. But such wishes are particularly effective if made at. 
the moment of death. 


Thess death-bed wishes are, in one distinct class of instances, 
regarded as weaknesses. That is, they are contrary to the true 
‘interests of the wisher. This group consists of worldly desires 
‘cherished, at or near the moment of death, by persons ‘who have 
been leading religious or ascetic lives. Such wishes, are, then, 
‘falls from grace. In Jainism this notion develops into the cut- 
and-dried, formulaic matter known as md@na, which is important 
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enough to deserve treatment in a special section (see IV below ). 
Buddhism, too, has what is called the “Earnest Wish” , which I 
shall discuss separately (see V). From orthodox Hindu sources 
I note Katha Sarit Sagara 69, 159ff. The introductory verse of 
this story states the now familiar theory :- yadbhavitatmà mriyate 
jantus tadrüpam asnute, " A creature attains to the form of that 
with which his heart is occupied as he dies,” The story is ‘of a’ 
brahman maid who undertook a vow of perpetual chastity, but 
afterwards fell in love with a brahman youth. She did not break 
her vow; but yet she could not rid her mind of her love. So, 
finally dying of love, she was reborn as a hetaira. Nevertheless, 
because of her vow and of the holy place where she died (see X 
below ), she retained a memory of her former birth, which was of 
great advantage to her future progress. This same story is told 
in Ksemendra’s Brhat Katha Mañjari, 9, 162 ff. 


The same moral attaches to the story told in the Katha Sarit 
Sagara - 27, 123ff Two ascetics, a brahman and a low-caste. 
candala, engaged in a long fast on the bank of the Ganges. 
Finally some nisidas (low-caste people) approached with some: 
fresh fish. The starving brahman could not help wishing he had 
those delicious-smelling fish to eat. The stronger-minded candala 
mérely reflected on the sin committed by the nisadas in taking 
life. Both presently died of starvation. Though the brahman 
had not actually broken his fast, his sinful desire in his last 
moments caused him to be reborn as a fisherman. Yet, “ owing to 
the virtue of that holy place (trtha, see X below )", he retained a 
memory of his past existence. The self-controlled candala was 
reborn as a king on that very bank of the Ganges, and also 
remembered his previous birth 


Another special group of dying wishes is constituted by 
numerous stories in which a person deliberately commits suicide, 
expressing a certain wish. Suicide is regarded as a sign and 
proof of exceptional earnestness and devotion in the wisher;' 
therefore the suicide's wish is certain to be fulfilled.. Repeatedly 
a woman kills herself, or at least starts to do so, generally by 
hanging or fire, with the wish that she may be married in a future 
birth to a certain man, sometimes her present husband, sometimes 
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her lover whom she thinks she has lost forever as far as the 
present 5irth is coneerned. Frequently the intended suicide is 
pr evented by the family or companions of the girl, or by the 
lover who appears suddenly and providentially in the nick of 
time, See for instances Katha Sarit Sagara 78, 84; 108,51; 104, 
138; story of Pala and Gopala, Hertel, Ber. Verh. kgl. Sachs. Ges 
d. Wiss. ph.-h. Kl, 69, Heft 4 (1917), p. 118 bottom. In the: 
Northern Buddhist Divyavadana, p. 478 bottom, the youth Brahma- 
prabha takes his own lize in order to furnish food for & starving 
tigress, who hesitates to kill the saintly youth herself. Before 
doing sc, he calls the gods to witness that he is not committing 
` suicide for the purpose of gaining any worldly desire; his only 
desire is to become a Buddha, and this was, in fact, fulfilled later, 
though not in his immediately following existence. In the Pafica- 
tantra (my PR, III §216), the crew Ciramjivin, who is pretending 
that he nas been maltreated by the other crows, tells the owls 
that he wants to enter the fire with the wish that he may be 
reborn as an owl, so as to avenge himself on the crows. A Jain 
case of suicide by fire in order to gain sensual desires will be ` 
mentioned below, in IV. | 

‘An exéellent Modem instaheé is found in Rain Satya 
Mukhatji’s Indian Folklore ( Calcutta, 1904 ) Story XVII, pages 
66-69. Here “it is said that 8 dying man builds his future in 
accordance with his last thoughts”, and the principle is proved 
by this story. A King i8 instructed to hold a large and delicious 
plum before the eyes cf his dying chaplain. The priest looks 
greedily at the plum as he dies. Upon breaking open the plum, the 
a few moments before a careful examination of the fruit had 
convinced the king that it was perfect, and its skin unbroken. The 
priest’s soul had taken the form cf this worm and entered imme- 
diately into the fruit on which his dying desire had been centered, . 

IV. THE nidána IN JAINISM 

In Jainism the wish for soms worldly benefit in a future birth 

is technically called mddna ( Prakrit niyuna ). A nidaina depends 


for fulfilment on the stcre of religious merit particularly penance, 
acquired by the wisher. You can wish for anything to which 
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‘your ascetic practice entitles you, nothing more. According to 
Jacobi, ZDMG 60. 528, the wish, must be exercised shortly before 
‘death. Jacobi quotes no authority for this statement; presumably 
‘he got it either from reading of the texts where nidana is described 

or from living Jain sadhus. Dr. Helen M. Johnson informs me, 
that Jain sadhus living in Itidia when she was there, in 1920-1923 

told her that the right of nidüna had to be exercised at death 1 Tt 
is always & worldly wish, and always a sin, a fall from grace. In 
Umásv&tis Tattvadhigama Sutra it is mentiched twice; orice, 7. 
32 ( Jacobi, Z c, ) as one of the five transgressions against religi- 
ous suicide, ( maranantiki samlekhana ); i: e., one who; in perform- 
ing religious suicide, cherishes a nidand, commits a sin. And 
once, 9; 34 ( ibid., p. 539) itis mentioned as one of the manifesta- 
tions of 6 troubled '' (arta ) or imperfect concentration ( dhyana’, 
ona par with meditatinz on pleasant or unpleasant experiences 
with the hope of attaining or avoiding them (There is nothing 
to indicate a necessary connection with the hour of death.) All 
Jain authorities agree in considering nidüna sinful, though it 


depends on religious merit for success. Thatis, after a certain 
grade of worldly success or happiness; but if you exercise that 
right you are falling from grace, and in the end you . will be the 
worse for it 


For examp'e, in Jacobi's Ausgewülilte Erztihlungen, p. 3, lines 
34 f£; the ascetic Sarnbhtya, dying, is visited by & king and his 
harem: One of the charming ladies bows down to revere the 
dying saint, and a strand of her hair touches his feet. His desires 
are aroused, and he makes the midana or solemii wish that he may 
` become & universal emperor, so as to enjoy a largé harem. Despite 
the warnings of his firmer brother Citta, he persists in this nidana 
and dies. His desire is fulfilled; but his kingship leads him to 
sinful acts; as a result of which he is afterwards reborn in hell 


| Equally worldly, or even worse; are the objects of most mdanas 
‘recorded in Hemacandra’s Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, They are 


1 This seems however to be an exaggeration; at least it needs to be 
qualified, as we shall presently see. And the Jainacarya Vijaya Indra Süri 
assures me, orally, that the above statement is incorrect 
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made for sensual pleasures, as in Sambhüya's case (10. 11. 357) ; 
but most commonly of all to compass the death of an enemy (4. 1, 
157, 4. 2. 187, 4. 3, 33, 4. 4. 90, 4. 5. 70, 6. 3. 6, 6. 4. 5, 6.5. 8, 10. 1, 
106). Appropriately, the. Jain stories make their charaoters 
exercise the nidana, itself sinful, for sinful objects. Only once, 
80 far as I know, is the object religious and laudable ; and in this 
case the maker uses apologetic language for doing a sinful thing 
even for a worthy purpose. Namely : in Tri. 3. 5. 45 ( the Supàr- 
évanathacaritra ), Sakra (Indra), in his hymn of praise to the 
new-born Redeemer, says : ne: 


nidanam deva badhnami nisiddham api samprati, 
tvaddarSanaphalam me ‘stu tvayi bhakt'r nirantar&, 


“O God, I now make a nidana, forbidden though it be ; as the fruit 
of my having seen Thee, may I possess perfect devotion to Thee.” 
This is highly exceptional and may be felt as rhetorical rather’ 
than literal ; although in Buddhism, where the Earnest Wish is 
not felt as necessarily sinful, such wishes are frequent.. It is 
certainly inconsistent with the general use of the term in Jainism. 
In addition to the authorities quoted above, I may mention the 
Uttarajjhayana Sutta ( p. 828, line 3, as quoted by Meyer, 
Hindu Tales, p. 15 ), which defines nidana as“ a sale of penance ", 
tapaso vikrayah, adding : " Nidana is: this sort of thing: one 
wishes that he may attain a certain fruit for his penance, as that 
he may enjoy kingship or the like." ! 


Nothing is said in the Jain texts about the Hour of Death as 
the necessary time for nidana. On the contrary, it is perfectly 
clear that one could make a nidana at any time of his life. Sakra 
certainly did not die or "fall" immediately after wishing for 
devotion to the Tirthamkara ; and in many cases of worldly nidana 
it seems clear from the context that the maker lived for some 
time after making his nidina. And yet, the state of mind at 
death is none the less of crucia! importance in the matter. For, 


` 1 So in Tri. 4. 2. 188, after a nidana has been made, the text reads: tusdir 
iva sa manikyam vikriyettham mahat tapah, “ having thus sold his great 
penance, a3 one might trade off a jewel for stubble.” IniTri. 3. 2. 102 we read : 
prarebhe vársikam dānań nirnidánam jagatpatih, “the king undertook for a 
year almsgiving free from desire for reward in a future birth ^ that is, 
unselfish. 
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in order that the nid@na shall be effective, it is necessary that one 
should persist in it up fo death—that it should determine his 
state of mind at death. This is distinctly in the authors’ minds, 
as is shown by a number of passages inthe Tri. ( 4. 1. 158, 6. 3. 7, 
6.5. 9, 10. 1. 107 ), in which, after one has made a nidana, it is said 
that “having died without confessing that, he was reborn ” ete., 
and the nidāna was fulfilled. If he had confessed the sin of the 
nidāna, this would have implied a change of spirit, a repentance 
and reformation ; and then the nidana would have had no effect. 
That it may be effective, it is necessary that the maker should die 
unrepentant, should die in his sins, as a Christian would say. ‘The 
nearness to death is involved only in so far as one who makes a ` 
nidana on his death-bed has little chance to change his mind. So 
it happens not infrequently, as in the case of Sambhiya, that it is 
made at this time. And once at least (Tri. 10.11. 357) the 
maker of the wish immediately commits suicide by fire, for the 
deliberate purpose of realizing his wish (this time & wish for 

'gensualenjoyment), just as in the ‘brahmanical suicide-wishes 
mentioned above ( III ),—and, incidentally, thereby acquires the 
necessary fapas or penance to make it effective, for previously he 
seems to have had no merit to draw upon.” 


V. THE “ EARNEST WISH ” IN BUDDHISM. 


The Buddhists also recognize the power of the “ earnest wish '' 
(cf. Burlingame HOS 28, pp. 19, 20). It is called in Pali patthana 
or abhinihüra or pamidhi ; in Buddhistic Sanskrit pranidhi or prami- 
dhana, rarely prarthand. Unlike the Jains, they do not restrict it 
Xo sinful objects. The Buddha himself ( Burlingame, loc. cit. cf. 
Jat. I, pp. 14ff. ) attained Buddhahood as a result of an abhinihara 
which he made under a previous Buddha, Dipamkara. Burlin- 
l game’s Index, HOS 30, p. 350, reveals the fact that in the 
Dhammapada Commentary it was often exercised to obtain reli- 
gious objects, such as Arahatship, the “Fruits of Conversion ", 
wisdom, or the “ Three Attainments''. But it may also have 


2 This last-mentioned story is also told in Jacobi's 4usgewühlte Erzahlun- 
gen, p. 29, where however the term nidana (niyana) is not applied to the 
suicide for the purpose of sensual enjoyment. 

3 So also in the Sanskrit texts of the Northern Buddhists, the pranidhána 
or pranidhi is most commonly made in order to become a Buddha or a Bodhi- 


' 
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worldly or immoral objects; this, a woman may wish to be reborn 
‘gs an ogress to get even with ker rival, HOS 28. 172f. and 20. 120 
Of eourse, such wishes are Clearly recognized as sinful. In one 
of the oldest Buddhist instances known to me, in a canonical work 
of the Southern Buddhists (Sainyutta Nikaya 40 $10, Vol. 4 
p. 3021. ); the pious Citta is attended on his death-bed by various 
‘deities who urge him to wish for royalty in his next birth He 
knows that he could obtain such a wish, because of thé merit he 
has acquired, but resists the tenptation, saying that even royalty 
is fleeting and impermanent; he would finally have to pass away 
‘and leave it behind. He wants only the permanent happiness 
which his religion promises hin. 


sattva, or an Arhat, or at the ver~ least to be “rebornin a noble and 
wealthy family, possessed of just suça virtues, and to give pleasure and 
10 offence to a Master of this same zind” (or, “an even superior kind”; 
the vow is ordinarily made in the presence of a Buddha or a Pratyeka- 
buddha). This formula recurs pract cally verbatim half adozen times in the 
Divyavadina ( see 23. 1*ff., 192. 12ff., 289. 5 ff., 313. 20f., 583. 28ff.). Nothing 
is said about the Hour of Death, and in one oase ( Divy. 189 ) several prani- 
dhanas made by a group of people ara even fulfilled before death; but this is 
highly exceptional (I know of nc other instance १, and seems to be a 
departure from the proper meaning ox the term. In genéral it certainly refers 
to a desire for something in a future life. Andit may probably be assumed 
that the maker of the wish persisted in it earnestly up to the moment of 
death, in order to obtain its fulfilmert, as in the case of the Southern Buddhist 
abhinihara and the Jain nidina.—I have not found in the Divyavadana, the’ 
Saddharmapungarika, or the Lalitavistara a single instance of a pranidhina 
made for a definitely immoral object, sush as sensuous pleasure or the des- 
truction cf an enemy. Nevertheless, ore passage in the Lalitavistara seems 
to imply that pranidhanas (like desires in general, kama, treng ) are reproba- 
ted. Namely, in Lal. 4 ( Lefmann, 3६.5), in a list of the 108 varieties of 
dharmalokamukham, methods of “introduction to the Light of Law", one of 
these 108 ( viz. duhkhapratyaveksa, “reflection on the misery " of existence) 
leads to “the complete destruction cf pranidhanas" or desires (for enjoy- 
ment in future existences):  praodhanasamücchedaya  samvartate. The 
pranidhana is regularly made in the presence of a Buddha or a Pratyeka- 
buddha, and is baséd on Some meritorious act performed for him; success f 
depends upon the merit thus acquired. In other, words, thè Northern 
Buddhists seem to agree with the Ja ns, as against the Southern Buddhists, 
in regarding religious merit as a nesessary prerequisite for making an 
effective ‘earnest wish”, : l 
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Despite this instance, in which the effectiveness of the wish 
seens to be felt as depending on the acquisition of previous 
merit, 8811 Jainism, the later Southern Buddhists differ as a rule 
from the Jains, and apparently from the Northern Buddhists ( see 
footnote p. 232), in not considering this a necessary prerequisite 
Any one whatever can apparently obtain what he wants in a 
future birth by merely wishing for it hard enough, and persisting 
in the wish up to the hour of death. In HOS 29. 129 four youths 
rob and murder a courtezan, who as sh? dies wishes to be reborn . 
as an ogress and kill them. The wish is fulfilled: and she cer- 
tainly had no merit to draw upon. In this case the wish was 
made at the very point of death, and there are other cases ih. 
which the wishers died very soon after making the wish (.HOS 
28. 172f. and 29. 266). But, contrariwise, it is elsewhere distinct: 
ly stated ( HOS 29, pp. 47, 88, 149, and 30, p. 264 ) that some time 
elapsed between the making of the wish and death. However, it 
is always clearly implied, as in the case of the Jain nidara, that 
the same frame of mind continued up to death. If the wisher 
had ceased to entertain the wish before his death, it would not 
have been effective. It is the final state of mind, ‘in articulo mortis; 
which determines the next existence, even though the ine‘pience 
of that state of mind may lie far back in the past.’ - ji 

VI THE DYING STATE OF MIND EXPLAINED IN BUDDHISM 
AS DETERMINED BY PREVIOUS MORALITY. 

This is not only implied in Buddhist stories concerning the 
“ Earnest Wish ", but clearly stated in the theory of death and 
rébirth as set forth in the dógmatie, scholastic philosophy of the 
later Southern Buddhists. (See Aung and Rhys Davids, Com- 
pendium of Philosophy, pp. 26f., 12., 149ff, and Visuddhimagga, 

TS. ed., pp. 548ff.) The kamma or past action which is to 
detérmine the next existence presents itself, either physically or 


‘1 Cf. Majjhima Nikaya 1, pp. 25-26 ( Neumann’s transl. I. 385, ). Hera, 
in a passage emphasizing the value and necessity of confession, we are told 
that one who has not confessed his sin will die in a bad frame of mind; the 
obvious inference ( as in Plato, 836 footnote p. 220) is that he Will, therefore, 
suffer in a future life: Seé also for the importance of confession in the face 
of ever-threatening death, the Northern Buddhist Bodhicaryavatata. ( trans} 
Barnett, The Path of Light, London, 1909 ), Chapter 2 


Lc 
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symbolically, to the consciousness of the dying man. “These 
indications of the immediate future may occur some time before 
death-consciousness actually sets in, in. which case a careful 
observer beside the death-bed should take steps to alter the 
nature of the indications from bac to good. This he may do by 
influencing the thoughts of the dying man, so that his good 
. thoughts may now act as the proximate kamma, and counteract 
the influence of the reproductive kamma which is about to effect ` 
. the next rebirth’’ ( Aung and Rhys Davids, op. cit., 79. ) Some 
say ( op. cit.74) that the absolutely and irrevocably decisive 
state of mind is that of the seventeenth moment before death; 
after that it is too late to change. In any case the state of the 
next existence depends on the state of mind just before death ; 
though this is philosophically reconciled with the doctrine of 
karma ( kamma ) or “ deeds '' as determining rebirth, by the theory 
that the state of mind just before death is itself a reflex of man’s 
past acts or thoughts, especially the more “heavy” ( guru ), 
important or preponderant ones, which present themselves to his 
consciousness at this crucial moment. ( Apparently, by this 
theory, if one could only forget his sins completely at the moment 
of death he would be safe.) Yet the doctrine that an outsider can 
change the dying consciousness, and so the state of rebirth, by 
inducing one kind of thoughts to take the place of another, is a 
tribute to the strength cf the popular notion of the all-decisive 
importance of the death-hour. Or rather, it shows that the theory 
that the dying consciousness sums up or reflects the totality of 
man's past acts, good and bad, is really a secondary and scholas- 
tic attempt to rationalize this old popular belief, to make it con- 
sistent with the general doctrine of rebirth under the influence 
of past acts as a whole. 


. In accordance with this theory, the Buddhists at an early 
period paid special attention to preparation for death, just as 
Christians do. Asoka allowed three days for this purpose, for 
persons condemned to death ( Pillar-Edict IV ) Monks are com- 
manded to attend the bedside of sick laymen even during the 
rainy season, when they are otherwise forbidden to go out of 
doors (Mahàvagga 3. 5. 9; SBE 13.304). The Visuddhimagga 
(1%, line 1190 ) describes the ceremonies for the dying; attendants, 
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monks or friends of the dying man, perform a puja (ritual wor- 


ship) of the Buddha in his behalf, and induce him to holy 
thoughts 


Northern Buddhism knew this same theory that the death- 
consciousness summarizes the morality of the: dying man's past 
life. This may be seen from the Chinese translations of Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts quoted by Beal, Catena, 42ff. A. Chinese Sūtra 
( Sanskrit name unknown ) tells in detail how one can tell the 
future state of a dying man by marking his demeanor and be- 
haviour in artículo mortis. Another, the Surangama Sütra, says 
"At the end of life, before losing all animal heat, the good and 
evil deeds of the whole life are summed up, as it were, in a 
moment.” And then follows a detailed statement of the sort of 
rebirth to which the dying man will go, according to the exact 
proportion of good and evil in his kerma. The Avatansaka Sūtra 
says: “So it isa man at the last moment of his life sees indica- 
tions of his future destiny; if he possess a bad karma he beholds 
all the miseries attending a birth in Hell, or as a beast, or as a 
Preta (homeless ghost ) But if he have a gocd karma, then he 
beholds the Heavenly mansions *' etc. Nothing is said in these 
texts of the possibility of altering the dying consciousness, and so 
the' future fate, by.making good thoughts take ihe place of bad 
Orés. “However, the aid of bystanders may be effective in a 
curious way according to a Chinese belief recorded by. W. G. 
Walshe in his article on * Death, Chinese ", in ERE 4. 450: 
“When in articulo. mortis. he is supported in a sitting posture, it - 
being believed that the soul makes its escape from a recumbent 

. figure by the lower part of the body, and, as a result, on reincarna- 
tion will be gross and stupid; whilst from the upright body it 
flies sloft through the mouth, and reappears eventually, by trans- . 
migration, in a highly developed condition. Walshe does not 
identify this as aspecifically Buddhist belief, but itevidently needs 
as a background the doctrine which Beal ( Catena, p. 41) quotes 
from a Chinese Buddhist source, to the effect that at death man’s 

principle of birth and death '' goes up or down, according as his 
acts have been good or bad. It may pass out from any part of the 


1 See La Vallée Poussin, ERE 4, p. 449, 
3 
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body, from crown to soles of tke feet; and the higher its place 0: 
egress, the better the next birta-will be. Hence, adds the Chinese 
editor, » bystander can tell whather the dead man will go to a 
good or a bad rebirth by noting which part of the corpse retains 
its warmth longest. The mocern custom reported by Walshe is 
evidently an attempt to circumvent karma “by forcing the soul 
out from the upper part of the body, and so into a good re- 
incarnation 


Other Chinese texts reported by Beal, J. c, deal with further 
ways in which the future fate may be inferred by observing the 
dying man. His state of mind, which as we saw reflects the 
morality of his life, can be reed from his demeanor, which there- 
fore indicates what is about to happen to him after death. If. he 
is calm and peaceful, if he has a clear consciousness centred on 
religious things, and if on his person appear the peculiar marks 
of the Buddha, he will be saved. If he stares wildly, clutches at 
the air, defiles himself without knowing it, has bloodshot eyes; 
lies with his face down (cf. the Jewish text about to be quoted ), 
and is delirious, he will be reborn in hell. And so on: other good 
and evil states are inferred from other bodily signs. 


Parsnthefically,. it should be said here that the closest- 
paralleis I know to this methcd of reading the future fate are 
found in the Jewish tradition, going back to the Babylonian 
Talmud, which interprets the appearance and behaviour of the 
dying man as ominous for his fate after death. In several passages- 
Ketubot 103 : b; Abot d'Rabbi Nathan, ch. 25, version Aleph (ed 


Schechter, p. 79), etc. —we find lists of such omens as the 
following - 


Good Omens. . Bad Omens. 
: The dying man —smiles i weeps 
-has bright reddish colour has yellowish colour 
is fully conscious is unconscious 
speaks is silent 
speaks of Torah speaks of business 
His face is turned—up down (cf. Chinese 
: j f | above)” 
towards >ystanders towards the wali 


And sc forth. 7 
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VII. THE DYING STATE OF MIND IN CHRISTIANITY. 

In Christianity, at least in popular Christian beliefs, there is a 
wide-spread and persistent 1068 that the frame of mind at the 
hour of death is of crucial importance in determining the fate of . 
the soul after death. The classical or canonical authority for the 
efficacy of a “ death-bed repentance ’’ is the story of the Penitent 
Thief at-the Crucifixion; despite his evil life, Jesus assures him 
‘of Paradise because of his pious disposition at the end. This is 
‘often mentioned in Christian writers on the subject. With the 
same idea in mind, Hamlet will not kill his wicked uncle at his. 
prayers lest this result in his salvation, whereas his father had. 
been slain without religious preparation for death, and so, had 
to suffer for it in the next world. The idea is very clear here, 
_ that the old king, Hamlet's father, though his character is under-. 
stood to have been virtuous, was tormented for lack of the final 
‘sacraments; whereas the murderous, incestuous Claudius might, 
"Hamlet thinks, have been saved. if he had- died while praying. 
Numerous popular tales and ancedotes prove that similar notions 
persist to this day among Christians of all denominations and 
‘creeds. My friend Professor G. A. Barton tells me of a general who, 
‘though by no means cowardly, yet confessed to a horror of dying 
in battle, because, he said, in the heat of the conflict his violent 
temper regularly got the better of him, and he was afraid of 
facing his Maker when angry. In other words he conceived that 
at the moment when his fate in the next life would be decided 
his spiritual state would be what it was at death, without any 
particular reference to his previous life 


Officially, to be sure, probably all Christian sects would reject 
this theory, so formulated. The Roman Catholic Church does, in 
‘fact, definitely and in set terms reject it,—thus proving, by the 
way, that it is conscious of the fact that some of its communicants 
need to be warned against it. The Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v 
'“ Death, Preparation for," has this to say; Spiritual writers 
are as one in declaring that ordinarily ( note this word !) the 
only adequate preparation for death isa righteous life. It is a: 
commonplace with them that the tendency to think of this pre- 
paration as a set exercise without much, if any, reference to one's ' 
previous career represents a miserable error Just what the 
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writer meant by the word ^ ordinarily ' it would perhaps be rash 
to conjecture; but it certainly seems to imply that, in some 
excepticnal circumstances, it is at-least possible that preparation 
for deata may have little or no reference to the previous life. At 
any rate, he would hardly have referred to this “ miserable error ”’ 
had he not thought some Catholics in danger of falling into it 


And, in fact, it appears from this very article; as well asfrom 
many 0716 Catholic sources, that, no matter what the previous 
life may have been, there is always hope for one whose: last hour 
is properly determined; and that conversely one who. fails to 

undergo the final “ preparation for death '' runs the gravest risk 
however virtuous his life may have been Thus, in arguing the 
duty incumbent upon relatives and friends of a sick person to 
call a clergyman while there is plenty of time, the writer of this 
article says: "It (preparation for death ) is... the forming and 
deepening of a special temper of soul and acceptance of such sacramen- 
tal help as will fit the human spirit to appear with some confidence: 
before-its Judge: . Hence the failure to call the clergyman’ may, 
far from being an exhibition of tenderness or consideration; be 
the most irreparable of cruelties ” —which; it seems, can only 
mean that it may endanger the 8071 5 salvation. Again; speaking 
of the procedure to be followed in case of a person who is deprived. 
of consciousness, and so unable to make a confession or otherwise 
to participate in the ceremonies kimself, the priest is to perform 
-extreme unction, which “ may prove to be the most effective and 
necessary means of salvation,” in such a case. If necessary ’’ means 
anything, itsurely must mean that without unction the soul 
would be in serious danger of loss of salvation. The writer then 
proceeds to point oüt that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between üriconscioushéss, ०७०६, and death, and quotes an eccle- 
Slastidal authority to the effect that “the only absolutely certain 
sigt of death is décomiposition * : whence, it is argued, .8 . priest 


Jui 


reputed to bé dead”, Thitis, iñ plàin English, after & doctor 
would say that he is dead, No possible chance shoüld be iieglected 
to get in this all-important ceremony. 


To the general subject of preparation for death, the Rituale 
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Roinamiin ( thé official ritual book of the Roman Catholic Church ) 
devotes the whole of its Titulus V; which comprises 72 out of a 
total of 398 pagés in the Ratisbon edition cf 1901: Moreover 
this does not include the chapter on Communion for the sick, 
Dé communione infirmorum, which is also a highly important part 
of the Preparation for Death; being then ktiown as the Holy 
Viaticum ; it is treated as Chapter 4 of Titulus.IV, the general 
subject of which is thé Eucharist. Adding its seveli pages, we’ 
should find that almost exactly one-fifth of thé whole: Roman 
ritual is devoted to cerémionies concerned with man's last hour. 
And this does fiot; of course, include funeral rites. The eight 
chapters of Titulus V are érititled: 1. De Sactamento Extremae 
Unetionis (a genétal introduction to the subject ):—2. Ordo 
ministfandi Sacránlentüni Extrem&e  Unctionis.— 3. Septem 
Psalmi poeniteritiales cüm Litanis (io be said over the sick). 
—4: De Visitatione ét Cura Infirmoriihi:—5. Modus javandi 
Morientes.—6. Ritus Beriedictionis Apostolicae in articulo mortig. 
—~7, Ofdo Conimehidationis Anim&é.--8. In Exspiratiorié 
Enough has been said to indicate the extreriie importancé, in 
the Roman Cathvlic Church, of this matter. Icahn not take thé 
timé to go into many of the details of the ritual, interesting as 
they are at mary points. In general the dim is, of course, first 
to bring the dying man to contrition and confession of his sins 
préparatory to. absolution atid ‘the general indtlgence which 
&6conipaniés the “ Apostolic benediction”, the power to grant 
which is délegated by the Pope to the bi&liops and by them to 
‘their clergy generally. Then thé attempt is made to indüce a 
generally pious frame of mind in the patient. Particularly 
interesting, as & parallel to the Hindu doctrine that one must 
répeat the name of God in the last hour, is the frequeney with 
which thé Catholic service brings in the divine name. It is 
.fépé&ted at many points in the ritual, but particularly at two 
oints of crucial importance. First, as a condition to receiving 
the Apostolic benediction and plenary indulgence, the sick man 
must “ with contrite heart répeat the Most Holy Name of Jesus 
éithér once or several times”. And finally, at the very: moment 
of expiting-—“ In Exspiratione '"—the dying man, if hë can, or a 
priest of another for Kim if he cannot, must repeat the name of 
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Jesus three times in a clear voice. ( Ipse vero moriens si potest, 
dieat; vel si non potest, assistens sive Sacerdos pro eo clara voce 
pronuntiet ; JESU, JESU, JESU. ) After which the priest or a 
bystander is to say into his ears: “ In manus tuas, Domine, 
commendo spiritum meum. Domine Jesu Christe, suscipe spiri- 
tum meum. Sancta Maria, ora pro me.) Maria mater gratiae, 
mater misericordiae, tu me ab hoste protege, et hora mortis 
suscipe." The crucifix is also held before the eyes ‘of the dying 
man. And in the middle ages the Eucharist or Holy Viaticum, - 
after being once administered as death approached, was brought 
to the dying a second time, at the very instant of -death 
if possible, "that they might enter into eternity fortified 
with the pledge of immortality ’’ ( Schuster, The Sacramentary, I, 
p. 262 ). Schuster adds that in scme districts “ we find the cus- 
tom of placing the consecrated Host on the breast of dead persons 
as late £s the sixth century ". This custom Schuster connects 
with the ancient pagan custom cf putting money for Charon's 
ferry-passage in the mouth-of the dead. ` He goes on: “ Various 
( church ) councils forbade such a use of the sacred Bread of Life, 
but the old Roman practice had nothing superstitious or repre- 
- hensible about it; nay, it betokened a| very lofty idea .of the 
. Sacrament as being for us mortals the seed ofa blessed immorta- 
lity. " a f | 

Some, at least, of the Protestant denominations also haye 
Special rites concerned with preparation for death. Thus the 
Lutheran Church in the United States ( and presumably in other 
countries ) has an “ Order for the Commendation of the dying 
In Protestant dogmaties the subject is, however, less prominent-- 
hardly mentioned, in fast. It exists in these Christian denomina- E 
tions principally as a widespread popular belief; whereas Roman | 
Catholicism, as we should expect because of its far greater 
interest in ritual forms, crystallizes it into definite and formal 
observances | 


1 
I 


1 The Sacramentary ( Liber Sacramentorum }. TIistorical and Liturgical 
Notes.on the Roman Missal. By Ildefonso Schuster, Abbot of the Monastery 
of St. Paul’s Without the Walls. Translated from the Italian by Arthur 
Levelis-Marke, M. A. Volume I (1280051 800 2), . New York, Cincinnati 3 
and Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 1924, Chapter XVI; The Liturgy on the 
"Threshold of Eternity 


‘The Hour of Death. Er ठका 
VIII. THE DYING STATE OF MIND IN JUDAISM. 

The Jewish ritual also treats preparation for death as an 
important matter, though it is much less elaborate than the 
Roman. The repetition of the divine name is found again; as 
the end approaches, one must repeat three times: “Blessed be 
his name whose glorious kingdom is forever and ever’’, and 
seven times: “The Lord He is God”. Confession is -also 
recognized as an important element in setting the soul right with 
God, Tur Yoreh De‘ah 338, which is based on the Babylonian 
Talmud, Sabbath 32: a, says ; “ One who is ill and about to die, 
is asked to confess. That his heart may not be saddened, he is 
told that many have confessed and recovered while many who did 
not confess died. If he can confess with his lips, he should do so, 
and if not, then he should do it mentally, but he must be consci- 
ous. This is the confession: ‘May my death be an atonement 
for all my sins!’ Another form of confession is: ‘I confess 
before Thee, Lord my God and God of my fathers, that my re- 
covery is in Thy hand and my death is in Thy hand. -May it be 
Thy will to cure me with a complete cure. But if I die, may my 
death be an atonement for all sins, transgressions and rebellious 
acts which I have sinned, transgressed, and rebelled against Thee. 
Grant my portion in Paradise and make me deserving of the 
future world reserved for the righteous,’ ”’ 


Tn Judaism, as in Christianity, we find the notion that it is 
possible at the last moment. to get right with God, despite a long 
life of wickedness. The Babylonian Talmud ( Abodah Zarah 10: b, 
17: 8, 18: 9 ) thrice quotes a Rabbis statement thus: “ There 
are such as acquire their portion in the future world in one hour, 
while others must needs spend many years to merit it.” And 17: a 
tells of a notorious profligate who was suddenly seized with 
remorse; he sat down and wept, his head bowed in prayer. While 
he .was thus sitting, his soul departed. A ‘Heavenly Voice 
announced : “Rabbi Eleazar ben Durdaia is assured of his portion 
of eternal life.” . Rabbi ( Judah ha-Nasi) hearing this, wept 
and said: “ There are such '' etc., adding that those who repent 
at death are not only accepted, but are even called Rabbi. Again 
in 18:a, a similar Heavenly Voice announced the salvation of 
the executioner of Hananiah ben Teradion, who hastened his 
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victim’s death to lessen his torture, and then jumped into the fire 
above to Jewish traditions as to the omens of future fate based on 
a dying man's appearance and demeanor, which are so strikingly 
parallel to Chinese Buddhist beliefs. l | 
IX. THE DYING STATE OF MIND IN ZOROASTRIANISM 
Even in Zoroastrianism we find traces of this belief in the 
cruc al importance of the last hour. Here too, as appears from 
Soderblom, ERE 4.502, when death approaches, one or two 
priests are summoned to make the dying person confess his sins 
The Patet or confession of sins is to be recited for his benefit by 
the priest, and it ise meritorious act if he can join in this repeti- 
tion. The bystanders should help to bring the dying man into 
the proper state. according to the Pahlavi Sad Dar, Oh. 45 
Section 9 ( West, SBE 24. 309): “Atthe time when one shall 
depart from the world it is incumbent on sons and daughters and 
relations, that they shali give repentance into the mouth of the . 
afflicted one, and that they shall give the Ashem vohü into his 
mouth." The Ashem vohü is a sacred formula from the Avesta, 
which plays exactly the role of the sacred mantras or syllable om ' 
of the Hindus, and of the divine name among Hindus, Christians, 
and Jews alike. It is specially important to repeat this at the 
time of death. It brings one who has deserved hell to the 
"stationary " region between heaven and hell, one who. has 
deserved this region to heaven, and one who has 
deserved heaven to the highest paradise ( Söderblom, Z. ¢.). If 
one dies without confession.and without the Ashem vohü, his 
relations are expected to prolong the mourning beyond the usual 
period. The Sad Dar, in the continuation of the passage quoted 
‘above, says that if one has truly repented of his sins he does not 
go to hell, but is punished at the head of the Cinvat bridge, and 
then goes “to his own place''( that is, to heaven) Soderblom 
also says that sometimes a few drops of haoma and water are 
dropped into the mouth of the dying man, in the belief that this 
produces immortality; compare the similar Roman Catholic 
practice mentioned at the end of Section VII 
X. THE DYING: STATE OE MIND, IN MOHAMMEDANISM. 
It is doubtful if any of the major religions has kept free from 
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béliefs cf this kind. In some aspects Mohanimedanism would 
seem péculiarly ill-suited to them. And yet even it con- 
tains distinct traces of theni, acccrding to Stanley Lane-Poole 
( ERE IV, p. 501 ), who says that " Whoso’s last words are the 
Kalima ( profession of faith, ‘There is no god but God’) will 
. enter paradise ; and it is directed that this shall be recited in the 
presence of thé dying.” If we may accept this statement. as 
correct ( Lane-Poole doés not quote an authority for it), then a 
Mohainmedan too may be saved, without reference to his past 
life, if he dies with a specially holy formula on his lips, just as 
we have seen is the case in Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Judaism, at least in their popular forms. Lane-Foole also 
says (i. 2. ) tliat thé dying man is turned to face the qibla, or 
direction of Mecca; this, presumably, is felt as helping to induce 
x “ state of grace " at the moment of death, and it is a further 
indication of the importance of that moment 


XI. THE PLACE OF DEATH IN HINDUISM 


That salvation is assüred to one who dies in a specially holy 
place is dn idea as old as the Pranagrihotra Up. 4, which says 
that whoever dies in .Beridres is released, This is still the firm 
belief of many Hindus; old people by the thousands drag their 
weary bodies to Bénares to die, expecting salvation through 
death iri the holy city. In Deussen's note on his translation of 
the above passágé, he says that he expressed his surprise about 
this to & learried Béri&res pandit, & Vedantin, and was still niore 
éürpriséd to fiiid that thé pandit hiniself believed it. “ How cana. 
scholar like you hold such a superstition ? ’’ exclaimed Deussen, 
soriewhat tactlessly. “ You know as well as I do that according 
tö the Vedanta he who has true knowledge is saved no matter 
where he dies, and that without true knowledge no salvation is 
possible, whether one dies in Benares or not!” “That is true, '' 
replied the pandit in a tone of calm assurance, “but it is this way. 
By special grace of Siva, all those who die in Benares receive the 
illumination of true knowledge at the moment of death Thus 
are ancient folk beliefs reconciled with “higher” philosophies 
and religions ; compare the Buddhist theory described in VI above 

Throughout Sanskrit literature and down to modern times the 
River Gauges is a good place to die. The Ramottaratipaniy 
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Up. 4 says.that any one who dies in the Manikarni-pool, beside 
the Ganges, shall be savad. Of course, you may be saved without . 
dying ina holy place; several late Upanisads emphasize that 
one who fulfils certain conditions is sure of salvation “no 
matter where he dies” (Amrtabindu Up. 38; Nrsinhapirvata- 
paniya Up. 1.°7). But the holiness of the place of death is felt 
to give additional and decisive assurance. And even if it does 
not bring salvation, at least it helps by conferring some advantage 
in the next birth. I have already referred ( III, above) to the 
stories in which death in a holy place caused remembrance of a 
past existence in the next birth, even for people who had fallen 
from grace in their hour of death. 


XII. THE PLACE OF DEATH IN CHRISTIANITY: AND JUDAISM. 


In Western Christianity Ihave not found clearly expressed 
the idea that death in a holy place is especially apt to result in 
salvation. In the eastern church, however, I believe it is found, 
at least popularly. The Russian orthodox pilgrims who have 
always flocked to Jerusalem in such large numbers consist in 
great part of sick or old people, some of whom, indeed, no: doubt 
hope for physical betterment from the pilgrimage, but many of 
whom have clearly in mind the desire to die in the holy city, 
In a slightly different way, we learn from Schuster, The Sacré- 
mentary, p. 200, that “In the East, indeed, those whose death was 
near often spent their last days in a hospice adjoining-the church” 
—getting as near as they could to the consecrated ground at 
death. Even in the West, the rites of preparation for death were 
quite commonly performed in church in the middle ages, the 
dangerously sick being carried into the church for that purpose ; 
that they were actually allowed to die there is not clearly stated 
in Schuster's account, but seems to be inferrible from it. 


Jews still consider it very advantageous to die in Palestine, 
and especially in Jerusalem. ^ This rests on a very old tradition. 
According to Ketubot 111: a, “ Whoever is buried in Palestine is 
as though he were buried under the altar ; for it is written, ‘ And 
his land will expiate for his people’. ( Deut. 32 : 43; the English 
Bible has a different translation, but I am informed that the 
Hebrew will bear this meaning.) It is not the same to die in 
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Palestine as to die elsewhere and have the body brought to rest in 
Palestine.” In Bereshit Rabbah, ch. 96, a Rabbi sees a coffin 
brought from foreign parts to be buried in Palestine, and says to 
R, Eleazar : “ What availeth it him whose soul departed else- 
where and is brought here to be buried? I pronounce over him 
the following : ‘And my portion have ye despised while living 
and ye defile my land when dead.’” To which R. Eleazar replied, 
however, that “ since he is buried in Palestine God forgives him '' 
There is, then, a difference of opinion as to whether burial in 
Palestine, after death elsewhere, is sufficient—In Ketubot 111: & 
we are told : “ The dead of other lands will not be resurrected. 
For it is written :' And I will set glory in the land of the living, 
the land in which my glory is; its dead will come to life. Where 
my glory is not, the dead will riot come to life. (Ezek. 26 : 20.) "' 


XIII. THE TIME OF DEATH IN HINDUISM 


The classical statement of the times for dying is found in the 
Bhagavad Gita 8. 23-26 : “I will now declare to thee tae times 
at which, dying, disciplined men ( yogins ) attain non-return (i.e. 
salvation ), and ( those at which they attain ) rebirth also. Fire, 
(sun-) light, day, the bright lunar fortnight, the six months of the 
sun's northward course—the Brahman-knowing folk who die at 
these times go to Brahman. Smoke, night, the dark lunar forinigat, 
the six months of the sun’s southward course, and the light of the 
moon—the disciplined man who attains them ( at death), returns 
(is reborn ). For these two eternal paths ( gati, courses of fate), 
the light and the dark, are declared for the world; by one, cne 
goes to non-return ( salvation ), by the other he is reborn again.” 
The two lists, beginning “fire, light” and “smoke, night" rəs- 
pectively, are quoted nearly verbatim from an Upanisad 
passage found in several places ( Brhad Aranyaka Up. 6. 2. 15 end 
16, Chandogya Up. 5. 10. 1-4), but applied by the Gita in a new 
way. In the Upanisads the contrast is betweerf the fate of zhe 
pursuer of esoteric knowledge and the old-fashioned ritualist 
The one at death travels the devaydna or way of the gods, and is 
taken by the fire of the funeral-pyre into the day, thence succes- 
sively into the bright lunar fortnight, and the northward course 
of the sun, and into several other mythic or mystic stages, 


arriving > nally at Brahman, whence he no more returns. he 
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other, the adherent of the ritual religion, travels the pitryana - or 
way of the fathers ; he is taker. up by the smoke of the funeral- 
pyre, into night, the dark fortn ght the southward course of the 
sun, etc, arriving finally at the moon, then later to be 
reborn on earth, In short, the Upanisad passage is not dealing 
with the time at which a man dies, at all The time-units 
mentioned are mere mystic abs-ractions into which the departed 
soul is said to pass. The Gita, however, in common with classical 
Brahmanism generally, understands them as referring to the 
times at which a man dies. And yet, interestingly, the Gita 
retains the words “ fire” and " smoke", which hardly make sense 
in this new construction of the passage as “times” for dying ; 
originally, they referred to the fire and smoke of the funeral-pyre 
into which pass the souls destined for release and rebirth 
respectively, 


However, this construction put upon the older passage became 
the regular one. Or, at any rate, it soon became & commonplace 
Brahmanical belief that the particular times named are 
good and bad times, respectively, to die Thus we. 
have the famous case of Baisma the great hero of the 
Mahabharata, -Mortally wounded during the southern course of 


Die altindischen Todien- and Bestattungsgebr duche, Amsterdam 
1896, pp. 6f. ) In the case of a man who is apparently 
about to die at an unfavourable time, it prescribes a rite 
designed to suggest a fictitious 2assage of time, so as to bring the 
hour of death imaginatively, irto an auspicious period. Thus, 
` ifa man is about to die by nighs, the priest must hurriedly per- 
form the morning a gnihotra-offe-ing; after that, which regularly 
marks the dawn, he is considered to be dying by day. If he dies 
during the dark lunar fortnight, the priest has the harder job of 
performing as many morning and evening offerings as should 
elapse before the new moon, suggesting the passage of so many 
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days, so that the patient may die, constructively, in the bright 
fortnight. If he dies in the southward course of the sun, the 
process is analogous.  Recognizing.the practical difficulties in 
the way of such hurried procedure, some texts say that the 
offerings may be- performed without the recitation of the 
accompanying mantras or formulae, or as well as can be done 
under the circumstances : 

"The Gita passage which I quoted, and the well-known instance 
of Bhisma, gave considerable trouble to the later. Vedantin com- 
mentators. For they stand in absolute contradiction with the 
statement of the Vedanta Sütras, 4. 2. 18-20 ( aliter 19-21 ), which 
definitely denies as a heresy the view that one who has true 
knowledge is not released, but reborn, if he happens to die at 
night or during the southward course of the sun The Bhagavad 
Gita, though not íruti, inspired revelation, is highly respected 
smrti or tradition, and the cominentators are bothered by the in- 
consistency between it and the Sūtra. Ramanuja even manages 
to believe that the Gita does not really mean what it plainly says, 
that in order to be saved one must die at certain times, but rather 
that it means only to enjoin on possessors of knowledge the remem- 
brance of the two paths, the devayana and the pitryana, recorded 
in the Upanisad passage on which the Gita passage is based, as we 
saw. Samkara admits that the Gita means just what it says, but 
notes that it prescribes these times of death for yogins specifically. 
Therefore, says Sarhkara, the prescription is of limited and’ not of 
universal application. This is a weak argument; the Gita means 
by “yogins” in this passage just what Samkara means by 
© possessors of- true knowledge, ‘and it is only they who can be saved 
no matter when they. die. But Sathkara further says that, anyhow, 
the Gita is only smrti, and. cannot hold as against Sruti, the holy 
inspired revelation; in short, he virtually says that the Gita is 
wrong. Both Samkara and Ramanuja refer to the case of Bhisma; 
and they agree that his postponement of his hour of death was 
merely “to uphold pious faith and practice” (R ) or “ good 
customs” ( S. ): It is, in short, admitted even by these commenta- 
tors that the titnes mentioned in the Gita.as favourable are more 
seemly and respectable times to die; only they deny, as they 
must if they follow the Vedanta Sutras, the extreme view that one 
who dies at the wrong time cannot be saved 
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XIV. THE TIME OF DEATH IN CHINESE RELIGION. 


_ According to Walshe, ERE 4. 450, some Chinese believe that 
“to die in the early morning is... felicitous, because there are 
three meals left for the dead man’s posterity to enjoy; but to die 
after the consumption of the evening meal is considered to be ill- 
omened, for then, by implication,'there is nothing left for his suc- 
cessors.” If I understand Walshe’s expressions correctly, however, 
they seem to mean that these are good or evil times for à man's heirs 
to have him die — not for the man himself. If this under- 
standing is correct, the belief in question has of course nothing to 
do with our subject : 


XV. THE TIME OF DEATH IN CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM. 


As to western parallels for this part of the subject, there is a 
wide-spread belief among the Greek Orthodox Christians of Russia 
that it is very salutary to die at Easter time, because then one 
will rise with Christ. In western Christianity I have found no 
signs of a belief that it is better to die at one time rather than 
another. The Hindu idea of the desirability of dying in the 
light thay, however, possibly be regarded as psychologically 
parallel to the insistence on the presence of artificial lights, 
especially wax candles, throughout the whole of the ceremonies 
of Preparation for Death in the Roman Ritual. Compare the 
following quotations from the Rit. Rom. : in the rite of the Viati- 
cum ( Tit. IV, Cap. 4), Rubric 6, semper lumine praecedente ; 
7, qui sacram Eucharistiam cum cereis seu intorticiis comitentur ; 
8, parentur luminaria; 10, praecedat semper acolythus vel alius 
minister defere s laterna n.—In the Ordo Commendations Animae 
( Tit. V, Cap. 7), Rubric 3, accensa candela—In the Rite of 
Extreme Unction ( Tit. V, Cap. 2), Rubric 1, Sacerdos ... parari 
curet apud infirmum ... ceream candelam, quae deinde accensa 
ipsi ungenti lumen praebeat.—A learned Catholic priest whom I 
have consulted on this matter believes that this insistence on 8 
“light” is a good parallel to the Hindu doctrine that it is 
desirable to die in the light rather than in darkness. Yet I 
question its real appositeness. 


In Jewish tradition we find better parallels to the Hindu 
notion. The Babylonian Talmud has it that it is a good sign if 
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one dies on the eve of the Sabbath ( Ketubot 103 : 9 ); even the 

- wicked in hell are not burned during the twenty-four hours of the 
Sabbath, and death at this time is taken as a sign that the 
departing soul is not wicked.. But it is a bad sign if one dies on 
Saturday night. On the other hand, it is a bad sign to die on the 
eve of the Day of Atonement, but good to die on the night 
following this day, as this symbolizes that the dying man’s sins 
are forgiven.( ibid., J. c..). 


PERSIAN PROSODY. 
BY 


PROF. M. T. PATWARDHAN, M. A. 


Persians call Poetry Shir which word etymologically means 
understanding, arriving at an inference by right conjecture. 
According to Azarbad bin Zarüdistan (SQ, 169) Shr is founded 
on falsehood and exaggeration; and in the opinion of Nizami 
' Arüzi Samarqandi it is an art of “ acting on the imagination by 
making a little thing appear great and a great thing small, or by 
causing good to appear in the garb of evil and evil in the garb of . 
good.” No wonder the Holy Qur'an hurls an anathema at poets 
and asserts “ And those who err follow the poets.” Technically . 
poetry has been defined as rhymed speech, elaborate, balanced 
and of iterative rhythm. The rhymed couplet [bayt] is the pro- 
sodical unit; and it is required to be entirely self-contained and 
independent ( mustaqill bi nafsi kiwish). Naturally the so-called 
verse paragraph would be an :nnovation and therefore a heresy 
( bid’ at ). 

2. The Arabic system of prosody which Persians have adopted 
was devised by Khalil ibn Ahmad. Prosody is called "Ilmi’ Ariz 
probably because it is the test (ma'rüz alayh) of the rhythmic 
correctness of versified speech ( kalümi manzüm). Thus prosody 
is to verse what syntax ( nahu ) is to prose (nasr ) 


3, ' Verse is founded upor quantities separate, repeated and 
rhyming”. The verse-unit is the Bayt—a combination of two 
metrically similar lines ( mişrT’s ) A misrd’ is composed of feet. 
A. foot ( rukn ox juzw ) is & certain convenient combination of long 
and short quantity. Long and short are words representing two 
different values which are ‘ invariably, unmistakably and at once 
distinguished by the ear '—the difference in the main being due 
to length of pronunciation. The long and the short will be re- 
presented by the familiar symtols ( — ) ( — ) respectively and the 
proposed notation will read frem left to right instead of from 
right to left as the Arabic script does 


Persian Prosody, : - 954 


4. Syllables are open when they end in a vowel ; or they are 
closed when they end in a consonant or more. Open syllab es are 
short or long according as the vowel sound in them is short or 
long. Bi, chi, ki, ma, na, wa are shorts; and pa, di, gū are longs. 
Closed syllables are never reckoned short. If ihe vowel sound is 
short and is followed by one consonant only the syllable 
is considered long and as such is equivalent to an open syllable 
with a long vowel sound. Thus žan, dil, gul are longs and are 
metrically equivalent to tā, di gu. But in closed syllables if the 
vowel sonnd is short and is followed by more than one -conscnant 
as in kard, khisht, or pusht; or if the vowel sound is long and is 
followed by one or more consonants as in kar, krd, zin, zīst, güsh, 
gusht, the syllables are called extra-long. An extra-long is re- 
presented by the symbol ( ~). 


9. Persian definitions are however orthographical although 

in verse it is with the sound, with the malfüz rather than with 
the-mak/ub that we are concerned. Persians regard asbüb and 
‘awtad as the constituents of feet ( usüli arkan). Some prosodists 
add to these the fawasil which Abul Hasan Akhfash rejects on 
the ground that they can be further resolved into asbàb and awtad. 
The notation suggested by the author of Al-Mu'jam is urthogra- 
phic and reacs like the Arabic script from right to left. The 
symbol (0) stands for a movable-(.mutaharrik ) letter and (1) 
stands for a quiescent ( sakin ) letter 


6. Sabubi Khafif is merely & long syllable or thographioally 
consisting of a movable letter followed by a quiescent as pa, 
dar, etc. i 


7. Subabi Mutawassit is merely an extra-long syllable cons 
sisting of a movable followed by two or more quiescents : as, kū? 
kard etc 


i १ 

8. Sababi Sugil is properly a Pyrrhie foot of two short sylla- 
bles ( — ~); and consists of two consecutive movables : as hama, 
rama etc. 


9. Waladi Majm or Magrün is properly an iamb (~ —), 
orthographically consisting of two movables followed by à 
quiescent : as, chaman, khatà etc, 


' 
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10. Watadi Mujtami’ or Kasrat is the same as the foregoing 
but with the second syllable extra-long (~ +). It consists of 
two movables followed by two; or more quiescents: as, janüb, 
nigasht etz 


11. Watadi Mafrüg is in facta trochee (—~) and is com- 
posed of two movables with a quiescent between them as, banda, 
rafta etc 


| 
12. Fasila-i Sughrd is properly an anapaest (~ — —) and is 
composed of three movables followed by a quiescent: as, chi 
kunam, sanama etc | न 


13. . Füsila-i Kubra is properly a four syllabled foot consisting 
of four movables followed by a quiescent; as, shikanam-ash, 


14. Fasila-i'Uzmü is properly a five-syllabled foot composed 
of five movables followed by a quiescent.| It is not to be met with 
any where except in such verse-cüriositiés takhatr ufati Shir as, 


Amwari's, | 


Shakarak ~ azini du labaki ta 
Bichinam ~ agar 1 tu yala kuni 
15. In Persian, words with consecutive short syllables are rare 
and that is why these fawüsil are almost never required. F@sila-i 
-sughra@ occurs in the metres, Wafir and Kamil and these metres 
are very rarely employed notwithstanding the fact that the Kamil 
_ which is the same as the-Sanskrit Gitika is very musical. Shamsi 
Qays'explains away the rarity of the fawasil by a very curious 
argument. In ordinary speech, he says, the movables preponderate | 
over the quiescents. In the art of versification a certain harmo- 
nious moderation must be maintained in: this natural perponde- 
rance of the movables over the quiescents. The proportion of 
three to one is the limit of harmonious preponderance—( haddi 
tidal); and asin Fasila-i Kubra the limit is but slightly trans- 
gressed the genius of the Arab poets did not entir ely reject it | 
16. Feet are of two kinds (i) Root feet — usuli afa@’il and (ii) 
Derivatives-furu'i afa'i' which are derived from the root feet by 
making a convenient change in them. $ uch a derivation is called i 
zihaf.. No zihaf is recognised as desirable which brings four or five 
consecutive shorts together. A derivative is called by the same 


* 
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name zihaf (pl. azühif). Thus a bayti muzühif i. e. one in which one 
cr more derivatives are used is prosodically correct and melodious 
and ought to be distinguished from a bayii munzahif or mazhüf 
which means a verse far from correct and therefore grating on 
the ear. Of the root feet the two — fa'ilun ( — —- — ) the anti- 
bacchic and fa'ilun ( — ~ — ) the amphimacer are three syllabled 
or orthographically five lettered i. e. khumaāsīi. The rest ~ maf@ iin 
(——-—-—), fwilatun (— ~ — — ), mustafrilun (-- — ~ — ) 
and maf ulatu ( — — — ~) are four syllabled or orthographically 
seven-lettered i.e. suba’i. Besides these there are two: more 
subti feet maf@ilatun( ~ — ~ ~ — ) and mutaf@tiun ( ~ ~ — 
~ — ) which are considered root-feet by some prosodists. 


17. The derivatives will be treated of wherever they will 
occur. lt should be noted that a root-foot in one metre may be a 
derivative in another. Thus fa’ilun(— ~ —) is a root-foot in 
Mutadarik but is a derivative called Ashtar in Hazaj. Similarly 
one and the same foot when derived from different root-feet bears 
different names. Thus mafa@'ilun ( — — ~ — ) when derived from ° 
maf@ilun (~ — — — ) is called Magbüz but when derived from 
mustaf'ilun ( —— ~ —- ) is called Makhban. Again a foot is 
differently called as soon as its final long becomes extra-long. 
Thus fa'ulun ( — — या) derived from mafi’ilun (~ — — —- y) is 
called Mahzüf but fa ulün( — — ~ ) derived from the same root 
is called Maqgsür. The result of this method is a superfluous 
variety of technical terms very bewildering to the student. 


18. Metres (buhür, sing. bahr ) are particular arrangements 
of feet. They are called basita or munfarida or mufrida i. e. simple” 
repetitive when they are formed by the repetition of a single 
foot; otherwise, they are called murakkaba i. e. compound, when 
they are formed by the repetition of a compound foot or by com- 
bination of different feet. हि 


-19. Metres are formed (i) by repeating four times or six 
times or eight times in a bayt a single foot or (ii) by repeating 
twice or four times in a bayt a compound foct composed of (a) a 
three-syllabled root-foot and a four-syllabled one or (b) of two 
different four-syllabled derivatives. Others are derived from the 
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‘foregoing metres by lopping off the first or the last syllable of a 
misra’ or sometimes the last foot. The variety called Mustaeüd is 
formed by 8 misrẸ followed by a short one in the same metre and 
half as long. 


20. The names of all the nineteen metres in Persian ere given 
in the following quartrain. 


Rajaz, Khafif-u Ramal, Munsarih, digar Mujtass, 

Basitu Wafir-u Kami, Hazaj Tawil-u Madid, 

Mushakil -3 Mutagarw, Sar?’ -a Muglazib —ast 

Muzüri -À& Mutadairjk Qarib-a niza Jadid 

Of these Qarib, Jadid and Mushakil are later additions and 

are to be met with generally. in Persian To the original fifteen 
devised by Khalil "ibn Ahmad, Mutadàrik was added by Abul 
Hasan Akhfash. 


21. A metre is said to be perfect (sali) when it is composed of 
root-feet, but modified (muzahif or ghayr salim) when it is composed 
wholly or partially of derivatives. A metre is further said to be 
Mausamman or Musaddas or Murabba’ according as a bayt consists 
of eight or six or four feet respectively. 


99. The first foot of the first misr@’ is called sadr, that of the 
second misr@ is called [btid@. The last foot of the first. misr@ is 
called ’ Artz, that of the seconc misra' is called Zarb. An inter- 
yening foot is called hashw. 


23. Scansion ( Taqti’ ) is tha resolution of misra' into syllables 
short and long, and the determination of its metre. Now in versi- . 
fication poets are allowed certzin liberties mainly of pronuncia- 
tion which ought to be noted ; zor ‘ scanning is principally founded 
on sourd and not on writing’: Let us take the very first stanza 
of Sa’di’s Pand-Nama :— 

Karima bibakhezhaya bar hali ma 

Ki hastim — aziri kamandi hawa 
Nadarima gharr ~ az tu faryada-ras 
Tu-1 '"asiyanra khata-bakhsh-u bas 
Nigah dara mērā za rahi khata 
Khata dar queir-% sawabam numi, 
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(a) Sababi Mutawassit. Except before a pause ( wagf ) at the 
end of a misra@ or at the end ‘of a-half-misr@’ (‘where a misra’ 
admits of being divided into two metrically identical parts) an 
extra-long syllable ( + ) wherever it occurs becomes by its final 
quiescent becoming movable (generally majtiih) a trochee 
(--~). Thus, bibakhshay (~ — ~ ) becomes bibakhshaya (~ -- 
-- ~) and nadarim (~ णा = ) becomes nadarima ( ~ — -- ~ ). 


(b) Yā-i Batni. The short vowel 1 of the possessive con- 
struction may be pronounced short or long according to the re- 
quirements of the metre. -Thus in “hali ma’ ( — ~ ण) it is 
short but in ‘ kamandi hawa’ ( ~ — — ~ — ) it is long. 


(c) Wawi'atf. The conjunction wa is generally pronounced 
as the vowel u and may be pronounced short or long. Thus in 
‘pakhsh-u bas’ ( — ~ — ) it is short but in ‘ dar guzàr-ü^ ( — ~ 
-—— —— ) it is long. 

(d) Num Ghunna. The final niin preceded by a lone vowel 

. ceases to exist as a distinct consonant and merely nasalizes the 
preceding vowel. Thus ('àsiyanrà ' ( —— ~ — — ) becomes 
*'agiyanrà | (-- ~ — — ). i 


(e) Alifi Wasi. The final quiescent of a word and the ini- 
tial movable hamza of the word following coalesce at times. Thus 
*hastim asiri'( — — | — — — ) becomes hastimasiri ( —- -- ~ 
-- — ) and‘ ghayr az ' ( — — ) becomes ‘ ghayraz ` ( — —- ). 


(f) Alifi Qat’. If the aforesaid coalition does not take place 
the alif is called Alifi Qat. For instance in the line ki masti kunad 
ahli dililtima@s. The alifs of ahl and iltimūs do not coalesce with 
the preceding d and 7 respectively. | 


(9) Hayi Mukhtafi. The final hin many words is silent and 
merely indicates that the word ends in a short vowel as in ki and 
banda. This final short vowel may be pronounced long as for 
instance in a bayt from Ga-ani. i i 


C. ` - . ७_ a - - . e - — 
hu chashmi Ahriman khirG cha rūyī zangiytin tire 
Shuda guftt hama chirà bimaghzash illati sawda 


(h) Final vowels are at times shortened ; and we have such 
forms as chu, tu, du, gazi, dunya etc, 
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E 


Dunya an qadra nadarad ki bart rashka barand—8Sa' di. - 


(i) The prefixes. bi. na, ma when prefixed to & word often rob 
the initial letter of its vowel. . Thus natawtin ( — ~ + ) becomes. 


natwan ( — — ), mashikan ( — ~ —.) becomes mashkan ( — — ), 
bigusha (~ —.—) becomes bigsha ( — —-). We have bigzasht in 
Sa'd l 


Ki bigzashta az qasri nili riwag 


(jJ Waw followed by alif in words like khwab, khwür, khwüri 

hasa slight u sound and is called Wawi Ishmami Zamma. The 

.wüw in words like Khush, Akhund, Khish, is called Wawi 
Ma'dula. Both these kinds of waw are neglected in scanning. 


_ 24.. Shamsi Qays maintains that metres formed by repeating 
one of the basic components of feet [i. e. (>=), (~ --), (१८४ = —)] 
exclusively ( ‘ala sabili-i-infirad ) are not agreeable ‘to the ear, 

nor are they sanctioned by men cf genius; but the three bayts 
“that he cites in illustration are examples of the following known ` 
and admitted metres :— : 


(1) Muladarikli musammani Magtw | [— -=l — — | — —] 
(2) Rajazi musaddasi Makhbiin | 
[---:---] << --<---|-. > -- ~~] 


(3) Mutadüriki musammani Makhbiin. . 
[-—--!-— ~~ ew -- i ~~=] 
Metres are treated in the following order : 
(a) Those formed by the repetition of a three syllabled root- 
foot. These are either;perfect or short by a syllable either af . 
the beginning or at the end or at both the beginning and the end. 
(6) Those formed by the repetition of three syllabled deriva- 
tives or two syllabled. derivatives 
(c) Those formed by the repetition of a compound of a three 
yllabled root-foot and a derivative or of two derivatives 
(d) Those formed by the repetition of a four syllabled root- 
foot, They are either acatalectic cr catalectic. 
(e) Metres formed hy the repetition of a foot compounded of 
,8 three syllabled root-foot and a four syllabled root-foot, 
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(f) Those formed by the repet tion of a four syllabled but 
six lettered derivative. : š 


(g) Those formed by the repetition of the compounds of two 
four syllabled derivatives. 


(h) Musaddas metres in which the ftrst foot is Maf'ulu 
(---- ~ ), the second is a four syllabled derivative and the last 
foot is a four syllabled root-foot or its Mahzüf. 


(2) Musaddas metres in which the first two feet are the | 
same--being a four syllabled derivative and the third is different— 
being & four syllabled derivative or a three-syllabled root-foot. 


(j) Musaddas metres in which the second and the third feet 
are the same and the first is different; all the feet employed are 
four syllabled derivatives; but the final may have its last short 
lopped off. 


25. Mulagdribi musummanz Salim ya Musbagh 


[-—-—-Iw -ण पण] ४ eer tw < ] 


This metre is formed by repeating fa tlun four times in one 
misra’. In an unrhymed couplet it is allowed if the last syllable 
of.one misr@’ is long ‘ond that of the other muisra@’ is extra-'ong. 
This disagreement makes no metrical difference; and in naming 
a metre therefore both the nomenclatures will be given at first 
but afterwards only one will be given. 


(1) [ZJsbagh, or Tasbigh and Teale] Making the last long 
syllable in the final foot extra-long is called Jsbagh or Tasbigh 
if the penultimate syllable is long and the derivative is called 
Musbagh or Musabbagh ; but if the penultimate syllable is short, 
the derivation is called Jz@lu and the derivative Muza. Thus 
fvulin(~-- ~) is the musbagh of fa'ulun (~ —--); but 
, f@ilin (— ~ —~ ) is the muzal of fa'ilun ( — ~ -3 ). 


Agar laz | zati tar | ki lazzat | bidani 
Digar shah | wati naf | sa lazzat | na khwani—Sa’dt 


26. Mutaqüribi musammani Mahzuf ya Magsür. 


[---—'1—-—-—1—-—-i4—x] 


a d. 


! 1 H 1 : 7 i 
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A new variety is obtained by shortening a misr@ by one syllable 


the initial short if it 's followed by a long, or the final long if it- l 


is prececed by a long. 


(2) [ Hazf and Qasr ] Removing the last Jong syllable in the 
' . final foot when the penultimate is long is called Hazf or Qasr - 
according as the new derivative ends in a long or extra-long 
syllable respectively. Thus fal (~ --) and faul (— ~~) are 
, respectively Mahzuf and Magstr of fa ilun ( ~ — — ). 


Aya Sha ha Mahmüu | ci kishwar | gushay 
Gar ~ azkas | na tarsi | bitars ~ az | Khuday—Firdawsi. 
. 97. Mulaqüribi musammani. Aslam-us sadrayn 


[oem serere p er teet deeem oen] 


.(3) [ Salm-- Kharm— Tuklisiq--Ghazb ] If the first syllable of 
a root-foot is short and the seccnd is long, derivation by dropping | 
the first short is called ( i) Salr. if the root-foot is fa Ulun (~ — —, 


(ii) Kharm or Takhnigq if the root-foot is-maf@ilun ( — -- — — » 
‘and (iii) Ghazb if the root-fook is mafa'ilatun (~ — ~ ~ — ). 
Thus fa'lun.( — णा) is the Aslam of fa'ülun ( — — — ); maf'ulun 
(———)is the Akhram or Mukhannag of mafa'ilun( — --- Y; 


and mufta'ilun (— — ~ --.) is the Maghzub of: mafd'ilatun 
(~-~ ~). NA 
birhā | nam — ay but 1 2ddardi | judá-i 
Yara | Kuja-il lu nari V Khuda-i 
38. Mutagaribi musammani Mahzufi Aslam-us Sadrayn 


[puer edes] 


Vari | saman bar | dilamra biburd 
 Pasdar | 'anü-& | nadamat | sipurd ( SQ. 149 ). 


29- Mutaqüxibi musaddasi Salim - 


een OVO ee Bie es | 


Zadardi | juda-t | chunanam 
Ki az zini dagGni | bijcnam 
Bibiisa | mgara | chu nitshi 

i Bipüsukh | chu hanzil | chira-i ( SQ. 149 ), 
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30. ^ Mulagaribi musaddássi Mahzuf 
7 [we -ro Mn -- ] 
C Turd gu yam ~ ay mush V ka sar 
Bi khubi | shudasti | samar ( SQ. 149 ) 
.9l.. Muladáriki musammani Salim ya Muzal 
[--——1——-(1—--—14-——4 ] 
Husnu lut \ fi tura V banda shud | miht-u mah 
Khattu kha Vli tural mushki Chin | khaki rah (Aga Sardar) 


Chun rukhat ! Mahi man t bar falak ı mah natafe — 
Bar darat V Shahi man juz malak | rah nayaft YANI Shirazi) 


32. Mutadariki musaddasi Salim 


[--~--1--~ ++ | ण + -+]) 


SdgiyG | may biya V rū bidih W May marū | z—übi sa fasta bth 


.93. Mutadéariki musummani Maqtü 


[ -- -- नी था पण प्र्न 


This metre is formed by the repetition of fu’lun (-- —- ) 
which when derived from fa'ülun ( ~ — — ) is Aslam ; but when 
derived from fa'ilun ( — — — ) is Magtu'.: Fixing the name of 
` „a metre depends upon the root-foot-that is chosen as its base, and 
_ this.choice is often arbitrary and once made and hallow ed by 
tradition, has got to be followed 

(4) [Qat’] The derivation by cropping the penultimate short 
when the final syllable of the root-foot is long, is called: Gat’ and 
the derivative is called Magtt’. Thus fa'lun (-- —) and maf ulun 
(-- — 77) are the Magtü' of füilun ( -- ~ — ).and mustaf'ilun 
(— — — — ) respectively. 


Ta kay | mara | dar ghami dari Ti kay bar mü Vari | khwüri ' 
( Jami SQ. 22) 
34. Muladüriki musaddasi Maqtii’ i | | 
[-—1-~1--~] ! 
Jana | dar dil V kardam u kaz mth | rat bar | gardam - 
99. Muladüriki musammani Makhbün 


[D-—— | did] 
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This metre is the same as the Sanskrit Totak Chhand. 

(5) [ Khabn ] Derivation by shortening the first long of a 
root-foot is called Khabn and the derivative is called Makhbun. 
Thus fa‘ilun ( — ~ —)feilannt — — —), mafa’ilun (~ — 
~ --) end mafa’ilu (~ >- — ~ ) are the Makhbins of fü'ilun 
(--~ —), fa'ilalun (~ ~ -- —-), muslaf 'ilun ( -—— — — — ) and 
maf'ülátu ( — -- -- ~) respectively. 


Chi kunam V sanama \ chu dilam | siladi 

Bi kasham 1 za tu har Vehi kuni | za badi ( SQ. 22) 

Chu rukhat Vna bwwad \ guli bū | ghi Iram 

Chu qadat | na buwad | qadi sar \ wi saman ( Aga Sardar ) 
36. Mutadariki musaddasi Makhbun 


[ - ~ --। - :-<--1 -4:-<-- |] 


Dili man | bidagha.\ bibcri n Chi dagha A -u daghal\ pisari 


( SQ. 151) 
37. Ramali musammant Musha” usi Aslam 
Po ieee Sie eed 
This metre is formed by -epeating the derivative. maf Ulun 
(——-—) four times in a line and removing the final long in 
the last foot which becomes faan (— — ). The derivative is not 


derived from any khumasi roor-foot and yet the metre is given 
here because the foot that is repeated is three syllabled. The 
base taken is fa"ilülun and thersfore the metre is Ramal. 


(6) [ Tash'is | Derivation of af ‘lun (— — —) from failatun 
is called Tash’is and the derivetive is called Musha "as. i 

(7) [Salm] Derivation of fa’lan (——) from fü'ilátun 
(— ~ -- — ) is called Salm and the derivative is called Aslam. 


Sarw ~ ast au ya biG | mah ~ ast ~ ani ya rüy l 
Zulf ~ qst ~ ün | ya chewgan | khal ~ ast ~ कक 1 ya guy (SQ) 
38. Mulaqdribi musanunant Aslam 
[लत Se ~~] 
This metre is formed by repeating twice in a misra’ the 
compound of fa'lan ( — -- ) and fa'ülun (~ — —- ) : fa‘lan (-- ~- } 
is the aslam of fa'ilun (~~ — — ). 
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Gar ti | gha barad | az kū | yi Gn mah 
Gardan | nihadi | m—al-huk | mu li'llah ( Hafiz ) 
39. Mulaqüribi musammani Maqbuzi Aslam 


~-=] 


This metre is formed by repeating twice in a misra’ the com- 
pound of fa'ülu (~--- ~ ) and fa'lan ( — — ) ; fa'ülu (~--~) 
is the Magbiiz of fa'ülun ( ~ -- — ). | l 

(8) [ Qabz] Derivation by shortening the third long of. a 
root-foot which begins with a waladi majmu' (——) is called 
Qabz ; and the derivative is called Maqbuz. Thus fvilu(~—-~) 
and mafa’ilun ( ~ — ~ —- ) are the maqbüz derivatives of fa’tlun 
(~----) and mafa'ilun ( — —- ) respectively. 

Garam bi | khwani | waram bi V rūnī 

Dili ha | zin ra V bijayi 1 jani 

Guli ba | hari | buti ta | tari 

Nabiza | dari | chira na | yari 

Nabizi | rawshan | chu abri | bahman 

Binizdi | gulshan | chirü na | yari ( Rüdagi ) 
40. Mutadariki musammars Makhbüni Maqtii’ 


[जन जल foe] 


This metre is formed by the repetition of the compound of. 
fa'ilun (— ~ — ) and its Makhbüni Maqtu’. The maqtü' of fa’ilun 
is fa'lan ( — — ) ; and its makhbün will be fa'al (~ -- ) 


Sumbuli | siyah | bar saman | mazan 
Lashkari | habash ! bar khutan | mazan 


Qa-ani has a very melodious poem in this metre in which 
however he doubles the line length. It begins with 
Yaraki mardst | rindu buzlagu 1 shokhu dilruba \ khübwu khush sirisht. 
Metres formed by the repetition of suba? root-feet. 
41. Hazaji musammani Salim 
| --णणाप! - -- -- -- |. -------।॥:<------] 
Ala ya ay | yuhas-stigi | adir küsan | wa nawilha ji 
Ki 'ishg>astn | namud ~ qawwal | wali ufta da mushkitha 
( Hafiz ) 
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In this metre the: root-foos mafa@ilun (~ — — —-) is re- 
peated four times in a misra l . 
Bigardüm ti | ra abri ba | madadan bar | shudaz daryā |: - 
Jawühir khi A zu gawhar ci | zu gawhar bi V zu gawharza 
Shabah gün chin 1 shabi chasig | giriftà chitin dili 'ashiq 
Bi ashki di Vda-i Wa mig | bi rangi tur | ra-1 Azra l 
From these two bayts from a splendid gasida by Qa-Gni.. it 
will be seen that whenever a mig’ is capable of being divided 
into two. metrically identical parts, there is often a pause at the 
middle of the.m/srá' and that th» first three such line halves are 
often made to rhyme and with excellent musical effect But this 
pause it is not compulsory to observe, and a word, may over-lap 
it, as in the above iilustrations the words ba-madddan and 
gawharri-z do 


49. Hazaji musammani Mahazuf ya Maqsu 
[ — -0 -ण — i ~ ण? णा 0१ | = ट- पाट — | ४४ — zx 


Nigürind | agar bi man na dari dar | dil—aza 
Bi:qawli dush | manan—ez man V chi gar di khi | ra bizar 

E l (.SQ. 79) 
Makhwanam bà ghabiind ti Vbi sayri ba | ghu bustan i 
Manam pa bas | ti Gn say'à | zanakhdan na \ rapistan 


43. Hazaji musammani Akhramus Sadrayn 


[^——-—1-—--—! wee] 
Tn this metre the first foot -s maf Ulun (— — —) the Akhram 
of mafa'ilun ( — — णा ण) [see £27; (3) 1]. l 


ar firdaw | si rizwan gar | na rukhsū at v dalil—asti- 
Mardumra@ | suyi na di | Ca didan kay | sabil—astt (SQ. 96) 
44. Hazaji musaddasi Salim - E 
[~ ----- tee ete) 
Nigarina \ chwa baman | aint Sazi 
Bihusni khwud | chira chandin 1 hami ta zb 
Qanü'al gan | ji übüd—as 1 tagar duni 
Azü ta mi \ tawtini ri 1 nagardani 
- 45. Hazaji musaddasi Mahzuf ya Magsur 


ED cen eet] 


\ : 
ZA De y A 
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Mara ta nuq | va-bashad mi | fishanam 
. Tura ta bu | sa bashad mi | silanam 
Chi dümanha \ yi gu? bashad | dar ~ in bagh 
i Agar chizi | naguyad ta | ghabanam ( Sadi) 


46. Wafiri musammani Salim 
| -7 ४ - -7 | ७४ ++ -.४४ ++ | ७४४ पण ४५८ ४ पण |. ४५ eee] 
S EAE ym ‘ 


This metre is formed by repeating mafa’ilatun ( ~- ~~ -) 
four times in-a.misra 


Chi shud sanama | ki suyi kasi | bichashmi rizū | nami nigari 
Za rasmi jafá t nami guzari | tarigi wafa | nami sipari 
47. Wafiri musaddasi Maqtuf 


[-—————1——-—-—1---—-] 


In rhythm this metre is similar to Hazaji musaddasi Mahzüf 
[mor rie पाया (४४णा ण]; for mafaü'ilun ( ~ --—- — ) 
is equivalent to and interchangeable with maf@ilalun (~ -- 


---) 


(9) [Qatf'-Asb] The derivation of fa’tilun ( — -- — ) and 
mafa'ilun (~ —- याप) from the root-foot mafaalatun (~ -~ ~ -) 
is called Qatf and 'Asb respectively ; and the derivatives are res- 
pectively called Magtuf and Ma'sül. 


Chu bar guzariV hami nigari | birüyam ; 
Chira nakuni | yaki nigarish | bikaram ( SQ, 58) 
.48. Wafirt musaddasi Ma'suti Maqtuf 
[echo pppoe mms 
Nigarina | bikun nigarish | bikaram . 
Chu mi dani V ki man za ghamat V. figaram 
. . e 
49. Ramali musammant Salim ya Musbagh 
[-—--—1(0-—--(4-—--1——-- 4] 
: . This metre is formed by repeating fa'tiafun four times. — 
Harki chizi V dūsta darad | janu dil bar | way gumarad 
Harki mihra | bash tu bashi | sar za khalwat A.bar nayarad 


i 


1 
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'Umra gayan 1 dam ki zà-i' | mikuni bà | khüba riiyan 
W—anki manzi | ri nadárad | "umra zà-i' V mi guzdrad 
( Sa'di ) 
50. Kamali musammani Mahziif ya Magsür 


pee ee ee ee सा 


‘In this metre the last fcot is fa'ilun (——— —) or fa’ilan 
Fitna am bar | zulfu bala V yi tu ay badi r1 munir 
Qamat ~ ast ~ an | ya quyamat | 'ambar — ast —ün | ya 'abir 
Gar za pishi | khwud birani | chum sag~az mas | jid mara 
Sar zahukmat 1 bar nadaram \ chitin murid az 1 hukmi pir 


l र ( Sa'di ) 
^51. Muslazüd 


[-~ --1-~ --1- —--(01-——n- --1(1--] 


This is not a new metre but.merely a kind of arrangemezt 
in which a migra’ is followed by a shorter one about half as long. 


Minnat ~ izad | rū ki gawmi | khufta-rà bil dara kard 
Lutfi Hayyi V là yanam 

Khira qurgan | rà za: Misri | mamlukat à Vwüra kard 
An azizi | zu (i) ntigam 


Inak~inak | nawbali ka | r~asta bayad | kara कळव 
Dur rahi nā | mūsu nam 


Taki maqsü | di bi dast ~ à | rima ba'd ~ az \ inlizür 
Bar khilafi \ ham jawar 


( Bahar from Browne's Poetry of Modern Persia ) 


In another variety of this a short line composed of (-- — — ) 
is put between the long full line and its half. 


Padashali | kun ki dawri | in jahün bar | kami tust 
Rami tust Shaha Ahmad | nami tust 


Dar mahamid | khwisha và ham | nami paygham 1 bar nigar 
Dar nigar \\ lami di | gar nigar 
( Browne's Poetry of Modern Persia ) 
FEE Ya 


(10) [ Taryil- Tatwil— Tawsi' - Tazftya ९०] 
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There are à number of musamman metres in which the last 
foot is monosyllabic—the syllable may be long or extra-long. 
Now the derivation of fa’ (—) and fa’ (+) from mafa’ilum 
( ~ — — — ) is called Batr and Zalal respectively, the: deriva- 
tives being called Ab/ar and Azall respectively ; that from: fa ilatun 
(— ~ —-—- )is called Jahf and Isbüghi Jahf respectively, the 
derivatives respectively being called Majhuf and Musbaghi Majhüf; 
and that from maf'ulátu ( —— — — ~) is called Nahr and Jad’ 
respectively, derivatives being called Manhür and Majdu' res- 
pectively. Fa’ (--) and fa’ i — ) sre not derived from mustaf’ilun 
(--—~—)atall. Rajazi musamman with a monosyllabic 'arüz 
or zarb is taken as musaddas with the ‘artiz and zarb lengthened 
by a syllable. Now derivation by the addition of along syllable 
to a foot that ends in a watadi majmu' ( ~ ++ ) is called Tarfil and 
the derivative is called Muraffal ; if the syllable added is extra- 
long the derivation is called Tutwil and the derivative is called 


Mutawwal. Thus mustaf 'ilatun ( — — ~ — --) and muslaf ilatan ' 
(— — — 77 — ) are the Muraffal and Mutawwal respectively of' 
muslaf'ilum ( — — ~ —). Similarly derivation by the addition 


of & long syllable or an extra-long syllable to a foot that ends in 
along syllable with no short penultimate is called Taws? or 
Tazfiya ; and the derivative is called Muwassa’ or Mazaffa. 
Thus fa'iiyatun (--; ^ x—-- —) and fa'iliyátàn ( — ~ + — + ) 
are respeotively ‘the wassa' and the Muzaffa of fa'ildtun 


(—-——--) 
92. Ramali musammani Majhufi Musbagh or musaddasi 
Muzaffa 
[ -- w ण ण ण ५ -7 प | -----1-.]. 


Zinahar ~ ay \ dilbarand@ | turkaki man | zūd 
Bada pish ~ a | war ki ghamyd | būda dünam | sid (SQ. 106) 


53. Ramali musaddasi Majhüf or murabba'i Muwassa’ 


[--9———--—-——] ^ 


Man tura ay \ but kharid& | ram 
. Gar tu mara | nā kharidà ! ri ( SQ. 108 ) 
54. Ramali musaddasi Salim 


Iori] 
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^ Ay bih — az rü V zi digar har | riizagarat 
Bada bihrü A zi garini | rūza garat (- Qà-aàni ) 
55. Ramali musaddasi Mahzuf ya Maqsür 


[7-—----10-—--14--— X] 


Maha ruya V rūyi khüb ~ az | man matab 
Bi khata kush | tan chi mi bi 1 nt sawab 
Az dartini 1 suzanaku | chashmi tar 
Nima-i dar | Gtisham ni V mi darüb ( Sa'di) 
56. Rajazi musammani Salim ya Muzat? ` 
[ ना ना ii WA काया ४“: J 
- Ay saraban | Ghasta van | k-ürami ja | nam mi rawad . 
Wan dil ki bà V khud dashatam | bà dilsité.\ nam mi rawad 
Ba in hamü | bididi ù win a'hdi bi V bunyadi 4 
Dar sina dà. | ram yadi à Và bar zaba 1 nam mi;rawad 
l (Sadi J 
57. Rajazi musaddasi Muraffal ka 


[————1————1—--——-—-—] 
The last foot mustaf 'ilátun ( — -- ~ -- — ) is the Muraffal of 
mustaf'ilun ( — — ~ — ) [see $51, (10) |. f 
O Ay lu bats | kaz tu balan | mukhtüra gashti 
Az dilruba | -i filna-i Vbüeüra.gashti +, ( SQ. 401) a; 
58. Rajazi musaddasi Salim : 
[—---—--1---—--1|1----——] 
Daqi bi'ish V rat kusha dar | dawrüni gul : 
Magzara az | kaf jama tū | pagani gul 
Dil bar girif | t ~ az man butam | yak bàragi . 
Jdwida man | dam man darin | bicharagi ( SQ. 100] 


59. Rajazi musaddasi Magtw 


[-- -- ~ पण | पणि —- + —- | ण — — ] i 
The last foot is maf Ulun ( — — — ) the magtt’ of mustaf’ilun 
(—~-~--). | for Qat' see 833 (4) |. 


'Ashiq shudam | bar dilbari | 'ayyàri i 
Shakkar labi | stmin bari! khitn khwirt ~ 6 SQ. 98) 


' 
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60, Kamili musammani- Salim 
[~ ९-८ 007” o | w oe ६-८ --- | ~ LB ~ Im — ~ —] 


This metre is formed by the repetition of mutafa’ilun 


( wa see ) 
Na dilash za ras \ mi jafa gahi | bighalat bisu | yi wafa rawad 
Na wafayi à | bi du sad jafa \ za dili bali 1 kashi ma rawad 
61. Kamili musaddasi Salim 


Na kunam biya | ri kasun tama’ \ ki khata buwad 
Na vawü buwad | ki chunin buwad | na rawa buwad (SQ. 59) 


62. Kamili musaddasi Magtu' 


[= ~= -— cedem mn m Rem] 


Chi kunam ki juz \ bi muradi khwud | narawad dil 
Chi kunam ki juz | bi tu dil hami | nagiráyad ( SQ. 59 ) 

A comparison of Kamil metres with the Rajaz ones will show 
their equivalence. The root-foot mulafa'ilun ( — ~ — ~ ) is equi- 
valent to mustaf'ilum ( — — ~ — ) and interchangeable with it. 

(11) [Izmür and Wags] The derivation of mustaf'ilun 
(77 — ~ —) from mutafa’ilun ( — ~ — ~ — ) is called Izmür ; 
and the derivative is called Muzmar ; the derivation of mafa’ilun 
(~-- ~~ --) from mulafa'ilun (~ — — ~ ण) 5 called , Wags 
and. the derivative is called Mawqis. 


63. Kamili musammani Muznar. 


[w——————a 1 ————— a sito] 


Mani binzwü | ra nasiha ! bikhuda kitar V ki panda kun 
Bigumünat ~ ar | diwana-am\ biyagin marū | dar banda kun 
( Aga Sardar ) 
64. Kamili musaddasi Muzmar 


\ ° 


[—————-—— 1 ————-—| Nae 
Ay mihtart V kaz mihtarün | khwud lihtari 
Waz bihtari | hama kes biya ! bad mihtari ( SQ. 60 ) 
Here cnly the middle foot of the seccnd misra@’ is the root- 
foct and the rest are derivatives. ; 
1 
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65. Kani musaddasi Muzmari Mawgqis 


[——— —-—1——-—-(1c—-—-—] 
Rüzi buwad V ki'ishqi tū \ bisar—ayadi 1 
ya Gn dilat | bimihri man V bigira yadi ( SQ. 60) 
‘Meters formed by the repetition of a foot compounded of a 
three syllabled root-foot and a four syllabled root-foot. 
66. Tawili musammani Salim . 
. [ — —- -- ı < =- पण — | ~w ee | ७४४ ] 
Bikuyat 1 shabi khuftam V ehu mayat | bar ~ dshuftam 
Za dida | guhar suflam | ghami dil | bitu guftam ` 
( Aga Sardar ) 
67. Tawili musammani Maqgbüzi arüz u zarb 
[wl SH ८71 -----।:---£<--]. 


"Tiere the last foot is mafa'ilun ( ~ -- ~ — ) the Magbuz of 
mafa'ilun. i 


Bikuyat | nami danam \ chi khaki | bisar kunam 
Za ashki | du chashmi khwud V zamin bas \-ki tar kunam 
( Aga Sardar ) 
68. Hazaji musammani Ashtar 


[s ud eedem c mme] É 
(12) [Shatr] Deriving fa'ilun (--~—) from mafa’ilun 
(~ — — —) is called Shatr and the derivative is called Ashtar. ' 
Naqshi gham | bishii, ~az dili bada nū | sh-u mash kun 1 
Bada chun | khwuri pinhan fasha may | parasti kun . 
ड l ` ( Sarkhwush ) 
69. Hazaji musammani Akhrab ( see $124 ) 


[-- 7. vw | œ — —— — | ---- :- 1 =< - "० ०] 
(13) [Kharb] Deriving maf ülu ( -- — —) from the root- 
foot mafa ilun +~ -- — —) is called Kharb:: and the derivative 


is called Akhrab 
Har kas bi | tamasha-i\ vaftanda | Liszhra-i 
Mara ki | tu manzüri 1 khüfir nz | vawad jà-3 ( Sa'di) 
70. Hazaji musammani Akhrabi Mahzuf 


[——— 1 -—-——d4—— 0o] 
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T y t i ji | . KA E 
he last foot is fa'ülun (णां) the mahzüf of mafa'ilun 
(——— c 
Ay anki ७ du 'afiz \ chin mahi | sama-i 
Dar zulma | ti in dunyā V chin mri khudà-i 
71.. 'Arizi musammani- Salim 
[---1——-—-(1—--——1—-—-] 
Zadil sab | ram biburdi | nigari | ni kuja-i 
Za hijrat 1 dil figüram | chirā zi | man naya-i 
This metre has a tendency to resolve itself into mafa’ilun- 
fa ülun [ ~ -- — — leer — | ~ ण णण I ४ -- —- | to be called 
Hazaji musammani Mahzuf. 


72. Wüfiri musammani Maqtif or Mujtassi Mashkul 


[~--~ ~ n <=- s +४ ७ ++। | 
cr [————1————( a 
Fa'tilun (~ —--) is ike Maqtūf of mafá'ilatun (~ ~ ज ~ -) 


[ see $47 (9) ]. 


(14) [Shakl] is the ccmbinstion of Khabn and Kaff. Thus 
derivation by shortening the first and the last longs of a root-foot | 
is called Shakl and the derivative is called Mashkul. Thus fa'ilatu 
(~~ —-~ ) and mafa'ilu (~ — ~ —.) are the. mashkul deriva- 
tives of fa'latun ( —— ~ — -- ) and mustaf'iluu (ण णा ~ —— ) res- 
pectively. TES 


The above mentioned metre usually called & Mujtass variety 
should from the view point of rhythan be mcre appropriately con- 


sidered a variety of Wajir. 
Tura dili mani nigarü | bihicha nami \ girayad 


Az—an jahatas | ta yard V hi dardi dilam | fazayad (SQ. 130) 


73. - ' Amiqi musammani Salim 
L] 
RR Ce ee eee e] 


This meire is formed by repeating the compound of fa’ilun 
( — — — ) and fa'ilatun ( — — — — Ji 


- Khiza sa. | qi payapay.\ kasa-am \ pur za may kun 
Khwush bi khan ! dad damcdam | dar chaman | taza gulbun 
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‘This metre has a tendency to resolve itself into 
[-- ४४ -+ ee --:-----1:-----] 


74. Muzüri'íi musammani Akhrab 


[—-—-—1-——-—-—1—-——1—-—-—] 


This metre is formed.by ihe repetition of the compound of 
maf ilu ( ~- — — ) and fa’il@tun ( — — -— — ). Maf'ulu (-- — ~) 
is the Akhrab of mafaü'ilun (~ —— — — ). Therefore the base of 
this metre is mafa ilun-fa'ilatwn( ण णा णा पण याणा) 

Khufta kha | bar nadarad | sar dar ki V nari janan 

Kin shab da | raza basrad dar chashmi | püsabanün 

Shakkar fa | rtishi misri V halt ma | gas chidanad 

In shawqi 1 dasia bar scr | wan üsa | tin fishanan ( Sa'di) 
75.. Muzüri'i musammani zkhrabi Magsiir 

[----:<< | — ४-८ — — ee ewe | ee x] 

Ay "idi 1 dinu dawlat | ‘idat khu | jasta bad 

Ayytima \ t~az hawadi2 \ ay fitna | rasta bad ( SQ. 119 ) 
76. Ramali musammani Maskkul 


[ww "ण पण णाणा | ४ ४ “5 ४ । -- ७ -- --] 
[ For mashkil see $71 (14: ] 
Agaram ha | yata bakhsài | wagaram ma 1 mata khwahi 
Sari banda | yi bihukmct \ biniham ki | padashahit ( Sadi) 
77. Madidi musammaui Sain 
[-—-~ ---—-1— --.--1॥-7 ep] 
Tais metre is formed by ~he repetition of the ‘compound of 
fa'ilàtwa and fa ilun. 
Ay dili pur | dardara \.a’li ta dari man shuda . 
Khaki payat 1 bandara | chashma-i hay | wan shuda 
78. Madidi,musaddasi Salini 
[-———1(—1—v—-] 
Ghaliya zul | fi saman | 'arizayni 
Sarwa bala! -i wa zan jira mū-7 SQ. 46) 
79. Basili musammani Sülizn — 


[ण ण ४८ | णा a -- | 2८ -- २८ स | प २२ ल. 
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This metre is formed by repeating the compound of mustaf'i- 
lun ( — — ~ — ) and fa’ilun (-- ~ — ). 
Chun khair khds \ rūzu shab | uflada-am V.dar vahat 
Bashad ki bar 1 hali man | uftad nazar V nagahat ( Jami) 
89, _Pasiti musaddasi Salim 


[viene iS] 
Az mardumüm | dil makhwa th~ay sa'tari 
Chitin dil bi bur | di makun \ im dīwarī { SQ; 67) 
81, Basiti mugammanit Makhbün 
[————1(1——-—1---—--(4—--] 


In this metre the second component of the compound foct is 
fa'ilun the Makhbun of fá'ilun (--~ — ). 


Dani chi guf | fa marū di bulbuli V sahari . 

Tu khwud chi à 4 dami-i | kaz 'ishqa bi | khabari ( Sa'di ) 

Ay zulfi ya | ra chiral ashufía à | dizami 

Ham khana-i 1 qamari | ham sūyaī | sanami ( Qà-am ), 

Di amad-—az | dari mani an dil fari | ba pisar 

Afganda dà 1 mi bala | zulfash bird | hi nazar ( Qa-ani ) 
91, .Metres formed by the repetition of a four syllabled but 

six lettered derivative. 


l i) ou) f the Maqbuz of mafa’ilun (~ ---) 
पं) mafa'ilun ( हु ) tthe Makhbun of mustaf’ilun (-- ~ ~) 
x: fi wT) {the Makfüf of mafa’ilun (~ ---) 
(ii) mafa'ilu ( ) l the Makhbun of maf ülütu( ~- - ~) 
PT _ _ 2) f the Makfuf of fa'ilalum (-~--) 
Gii) fatatu (~~ ) { the Mutwiy of maf 'ülatu (—- - ~ ) 


(iv) fa'ilatun (~ —--) the Makhbun of failatun (-~--) 
(v) muftd'ilun(— — —-) the Mulwiy of muslaf'ilun (--~- ) 
(15) [ Kaff] Derivation by shortening the final long of a 
sub’ root-foot provided the penultimate syllable is also long is 
called Kaff: and the derivative is called Makfuf. Thus mafa’ilu 
(=~ — =- ~ ) and fa'ilütu( — ~ -- ~) are makfüf derivatives of 
mafa'ilun (~ — —— ) and fa'ilàtun (— ~ — —- ) respectively. 
(16) [ Tayy] Derivation by shortening the second long of a: 
subü'i root-foot provided the -initial syllable is also long called 
Tayy and the derivative called JMuhwiy. Thus mufta’ilun (- ~ ~~) 
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and fa@ilatu ( — ण ~ ) are tke mutwiy of mustaf'ilun (~ ---) 
and maf ulate ( — — -- ~ ) respectively. 
99. Hazaji muséammant Magoüuz or Rajazi musammani Makhbün 
[--1ण te I 
Ala ki muz | da ini barad | bi yari għam | gusüri man 
Ki bügha chin | nigara saud | chi khuspi ay | nigari. man 
( Qa-ani ) 
` Nasimi khul | da mi wazcd \ magar za jū | yabürahü 
Kibuyi mush | ka midihad | hawayi mar \ ghaz@rah@ ( Qa-üni) 
In this celebrated gasida there are such inter-rhymed and 
melodious bayts as the following one describing the beloved. 
Rafiqa jū! shafiqa khu 'agiga lab ! shagiga ru 
Ragiqa dil | dagiga mu | chi mu za mush \ ka tara ha 
93. . Hazaji musaddasi Magbiz or Rajazi musaddasi Makhbun | 
[ooo] 
Kuniin ki gar | dad ~ az baha V ra khwush hawa 
. Fuzūn shawad | bihar dil~an\darash hawi = ( SQ. 100) 


94. Hazaji musammant Makfufi Mahzuf ya Maqsur 


[x w | w Å आओ | ied [wee =| 
Tn this metre the foot repeated is mafa’ilu ete m ) the 
makfuf of mafa’ilun ( —---- —) and the last foot is fa’ulun 
(~ — —) the mahzuf of the same root-foot. 


Mara ‘ishqa | duta karda | bihangami 1 jawani 

Chiral büza 1 napursi tu | za halam chu \ nadani = ( SQ. 84) 
Turd lali | shakar 7720 | mara chashmi | guhar bar 

Tura: khanda | buwad khEyu | mara girya | buwad kar (Jami) 


95. Hazaji musammani Akkrabi Makfafi Mahzuf 


[———1———— ———-— -—X] 


This metre is derived from the preceding by removing the 
initial short co that that the first foot becomes maf छ ( — — ~) 
the Akhrab of mafa'ilun ( ~ — — ५7 ). 


Chun mulki | gadayan bi | jahan salta \ nat? nist 
Majmii'a | lar~az mulki V riz mimlu V kahi nist ( Sa'di ) 
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96. Muslazüd 
[———1———-—1——-—— acp] 
Gardida | watan gharga | i andūhu | mihan may U 
Ay waya | watan way 
Khizidu | rawid——az pa | yi tabutu | kafan way n 
| Ay wiya | watan way 
Ku himma tu kū ghayra V tu ku jawshi | futuwat YN 


KU jumbi 1 she millat 


Darda ki | rasid~az du | taraf sayli | filan way N 
Ay wiya watan way 
l ( Ashraf. Gilani ) 
97. Hazaji musammani Akhrabi Makfüfi Salim ' Aruzu Zarb 
EE) 
Gu-i kil chundn kūda | ki man kas bi 1 jahan binad 
Ham chabu | ku ham zira | ku ham niku | wa ham bikhrad. 
र ( SQ. 85). 
98. Hazaji musaddasi Makfufi Mahzif 


[ --- -7 :- | ७४४ न“: ४ | ५ -+ “5 ] 


Siyah chashmu V siyah zulfa V ghulami 

: Tabah karda dilamrü bi | salami 75 (8Q.81] 
Butt khizui biyar-~Gn ma \ yi khwush buy 
Ki hamranga | buwad bū gu li khwudruy (SQ. 84) 


99. Hazaji musaddasi Akhrabi Makfufi Mahzuf 
[Sse eS See eed 
Az daslu | zabani ki V bar~ayad 
: Kaz "uhda 1 -¢ shukrash bi | dar— ayad ( 8Q. 86) 
100. Hazaji musammani Makfüfi Maqsür | l 
[--1-1-)----1--1--:-1->-75] 
This metre dubiously named is formed by the repetition of 
the compound ofmafü'ilu (~ —— ~) and fa'ulan ( ~ — xm). 
Zihi husnu | zihi ray \ zihi nūru | zihi nar 
Zihi khattu | zihi khal V zihi mūru | ziht mir ( SQ. 83) 
101. Ramali musammani Makhbun 


[Swe mn nd ww ४८. 000१: ४ o0 —] 
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This metre is formed br repeating four times. fa'il@tun. 
(~ ~ +--—),the Makhbin of fa’ilatun (— ~ — -- ) ; the root- 
foot howaver is often used -nstead of the derivative as the first 
foot. ‘ 
Pishi mi ras | mi sh-kasten | nabuwad ‘ah 1 di wafara 
Allah ~ Allah V tu fara rii V sha makun suh | bati mara 
art angush \ ti taha njur 1 bigazad ‘aq | la bidandan 
Chun ta-ammul | kunad ~ Tn su 1 rati angush | tanumara 


(Sadi ) 
102. Ramali musamman Mathbuni Mahzuf ya Magsur 
[See mae midi] 
Ramali musammani Makhbuni Aslam `; 
n a | ४ ४ IS 


These two metres are _denfical except in the:last foot which 
when fa'ilun ~ णा) is akhtGni Mahzuf of. faitatun (7 — -—-) 
and when fa’lun (णय) is Aslam of the same -roct-foot. These 
two derivaiives are equivalent and inter-changeable. Thus the 
two metres may be regarded as one. It is one of those metres 
that are most frequently employ2d in ghazals. 

Sharafi mar | da bi Fidas | tu kiramat \ bi sujud ` 

Harki in har 1 du nada@rac | 'adamash bil | za wajua 

Way ki dar shid | daa fag'i \ wa parishü \ niyi hal 

Sabra kun Kin V du si riz? \ bi sar ~ ayad V ma'dud ( Sadi ) 

The last foot of the secend kayt is (-- ~~) while the corres- 
ponding foot in other misr&s is (ज). Fallin (— —) is 
called Musbaghi Aslam of fc 'ilülen ( — ~ —- — ). 

103. Ramali musamman Mazhbuni Marb 
[> -----1 - पण ण ४ "१ 
(17).[ Rab’] Derivaticn of feal (~ — ) from fa’ilatun (- ~ -~) 
is called Rab’ andsthe derivative is called Marbu'. 

Buti man gar | bisazü hur mati man ddl nadi 

Na marū gah\ kunadi khet iru gahi razi nadi (SQ. 107 ) 
104. Ramali musammant Makhbini Majhuf 
i or mussaddasi N.akht üni Muwassa 


[=> V ——— doo ee णण | ४ ~ ण -| ०"] 
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[ For majhūf and muwassa’ see $51 (10) ] 
Rasta kun tà | ramu ürà | sata kun gul \ shan 
Taza kun ja | ni gadard | bi mayi raw | shan ( SQ. 105 ) 
105. Ramali musammani Makhbüni Musha''as "Aru 


[———-—(0-———1(1——(mu LL] 


In metres employing four syllabled sudasi derivatives 
maf lun is often substituted for one of them. 


K hunuk —ün kas \ ki bi pays | tu sari khwud | andazad 
Khajil—an dil | ki bi nari | ghami 'ishgat | nagudazad 
In this bayt the 'arüz 'andazad' is maf’tilun (---- —) but 
the zarb 'nagudàzad' is fa’ilatun (~ ~ — —), 


This musha''as derivative may be substituted in places other 
than in the last foot. Itis substituted for the third foot in the 
following :-— 

Abra bar tar | fi chaman gir | yan giryan | puyad 

Abra dar sah | ni duman khan 1 dan khandan | guzarad 
f ( Qà -üni ) 
106. Ramali musaddasi Makhbiini Máhzuf ya Aslam 


[ ww — ४€ ४-1 >>> --] 


Man-—azin ja | bimalamat V narawam 

Ki man~in jà | bi-umidi | girawam ( Sadi) 
Wah ki dar "ish \ qa chunün mi | süzam 

Ki bi yak shu’ | la jahan mi | süzam ( Sa'di ) 


107. Rajazi Musammani Mutwiy 
[-- -< :---। ++ > «८ I -- > >>. -- | -- ———| 


This metre is formed by repeating musta’ilun (-- ~~ — ) 
the mutwiy of mustaf'ilun ( — — ~ — ) 


Mi shigufad | gul bi chaman | hā binasi 1 mi'sahari | 
Wah chi shawad | gar nafasi | pahlu-i ma) bada khwuri 


108. Rajazi musaddasi Mutwiy 


[————i————(-o-] 


Nista mara juz tu nigà | ya digari 
Minakuni | hicha bika | ram migari 
8 . 
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109. In this metre mafa’ilun (~-- y=) the Makhbün of’ 
mustaf'i-lun ( — -- ~ —- ) or maf 'ülun (—:— —) the Maqtw there- 
of is-often substituted for mufta'ilun (ण ~ ण) 


Ta ghamal~an 1 dar dili man 1 -gashta padid 
Kasi mara \ bà labi pur | khanda nadid ( SQ. 100) 


Here the ibiida' ‘kasimara’ is mafaü'ilun ( — — ~ — ) 
In dili man | hasta bi-dar | d——arzami 
Ta nakunad 4 bari digar | nadani ' (8Q.99). 
In this bayt'aruz and zarb are maf "ulun (— — —) the Magqtü " 
Dasti kasi | bar narasad | bishakhi hu | wiyati à | Ln 
Taraki an \ niyati u | zabikhu bun V bar nakuni (89.98) 
Here the third foot in each migra’ is. mafa@ilun (~ — ~ — ) 
the Makhbin. m . EN 
Metres formed by the repetision of. the . compounds of four 
syllabled sudás? feet. 


i Hazaji Magbuzi Makfufi Mahzuf' 


[vv WAA ie ie i 
2 Rajazi Makhbini Mutwiy PER Sage um 
l वेली eee Le [eom e ere] 
3 Rajazi Mutwiy: Makhbin 
[---:--71--7---1--::---1>-::---] 
4 Muzari'i Makfafi Mahzüf 
[—---——1————1--—-—1——cx] 
5 Mushakili Makfufi Mahzuf 
[— —-—1—-——-—i4-—-—-Ig—--—] 


6 Mugtazibi Mutwiy 


[wmv । 77 ४४ Ie ee 515 ४“ +-] 


7. Munsarihi Mutwiyi Makshüf 


precepts ag en 
8. Mujtassi Makkbun 
[———— 1 ——--—-—(1—-——-Ó-eÓ---—] 


9 Khafifi Makhoün 


[४ --- e 7 abe wm wo 


n 
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In repeating a compound that‘ends in a short, the short is 
dropped in the last foot: f 


For these metres except the first three the bases chosen aró 
those root-feet of which the derivatives should be: called by the 
same name 


1[--—-—-i1-—--—-—] are respectively the 
Maqbüz and Makfüf of [ — — — —] 
73 [ --- :---| -7 - —--]are respectively the 
| Makhbün and Mutwiy of [— — ~ -- ] 
,- 3 [-- ~ ~ -i ४ —- ४ 771] are respectively the 
f Mutwiy and Makhbun of [.— — णा 
4 [~—-—vi-~—~ ]are the Makfufs of 
[--7र्‍णरशणण)] 
[-- ----॥ ~ न पप) arethe Makfüfs of 
[————1-———] 
6 [-~—vi-—~~—]arethe Mutwiys of 
9 [Sel न 
y [--———1-——-—-]are the Mutwiys of 
र -I a AA AA Mn E 
8 [~--~ i> ४४ — 5 7 ] àre the Makhbins of 
[oS] 
9 [~ ----71 2 77 ~—] are the Makhbuns of 
[—--——1—-—--1 


111. Hazaji musammani Maqbuzi Maqsur 


[-——— 0 -——— bdo] 


Mara ghami | tu ay düsta | za khana mam | bar award 
Mara fira | gat—ay maha | za malu jam | bar— award (8 Q.84) 


112. Hazaji musammani Magbüuzi Mahzuf Hashw 


[—--——-—1 1--—-— । ४: ४) 


Furüghi ja | mi bada | bidalla mu 1 ra dada 
Yalani sha | hazada \ tura chu bur | da dara (.SQ. 96 ) 


` 48. Hazaji musaddasi Magbuzi Makfuf 
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Chirü hami | nigaratu | jcfà kuni 
Wafa kun- ar | nayüri tu | jafà makun 
114, Rajazi musammani Makhbüni Mutwiy 
[———--1 "ण ~ ~w — | ware —— dp ooo] 
F'ughan kunan | har sahaci | bikügi fü \ miguzaram 
Chu mista rah | siyi fu am | bibümu dar \ minigaram ( Jami) 
T15. Rajazi musammani Mutwiyi Makhbün 
[ता ता आता e e sre rem iom] 


Anki halü | ki man ham kkwahadu man | salamatash 
Harchi kunad | za shahidi \ kas na kunad | malamatash 


( Sa’di ) 
116. Rajazi musammani Mutwiyi M. akhbüni Magir 
[- wm a कणी कडची 
In this metre the last foot maf ilun (—— — ) is the Magia’ 


of mustaf ilun ( — — ~ -- ), 


Serwa na khwa | namat ki% | nista bidin \ ra'nà-i 
Maha na gi 1 yamat ki % | nista bidin | ziba-it ( Jami ) 
117. Muztri’? musammani Makrufi Magsur 
dau E PEE 
The last foot is fa’ilun ( — ~ — ) or failan (=-~ 3) the 
Mahzuf or Magsiir of fà'ilátun (-- ~ --—). 
Saba düsha | àwarida | binan biiyt | zulfi yar | 
Jahan gashta | mushka diya | za zulfayni | Gn Nigar 
Khwush™dn mawsa | mi tahàra | ki har tarfi | lala zàr 
Nihad yari | gul "izara | bizaf jami | khwush guwar 
118 Muzüri'i musammani Akàrabi Makfüfi Mahzuf ya Mi aqsur 
x [eee pep 


This metre derived from -he preceding by dropping the 
initial short and thus making th» first foot maf ilu ( — — ~ ) the 


Akhrab of mafa'ilun (~ — -- — ) is one of the most popular ones. 
Khwushtar za | ‘aysh u surba | tu baghü ba | hara chist 
0567 ku | jüsla ga sa 1 babi inti 1 züra chist (Hafiz ) 


In this metre at times a long is substituted for the successive 


shorts at the middle of the migra’; and the metre becomes Muzari'i 
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Akhrabi Mahzuf | -= — ~~ | ~- ~ ~--|--— vd -- ---] ( 806 
§74, ) 


Imsala | "idi azha 1 bà nusra V tū zafar . 
Ba mawka | bi amiri | nizim~ama | d~az safar ( QG-Gni ) 
Diisham ma ! gar chi buda | ki hicham na | burda khwab . 
Parwin bi V rukh fishindam | tà sar za d~aftab ( Qa-ani ) 
Imsdla | gut az a | sari büdi | farwadin 
Jai sa 1 man surayya | mirü ya d—az zamin ( Qü-àni J 

119 Muzarj'i musammani Akhrabi Makfiifi ' Arüzu Zarb Sahih 

[ -- -- < | -- ८ ---- अ+ | 2 -- --- >> l ————] 

In this metre for the two successive shorts at the middle of 
the misra@’ a long is often substituted and the metre then becomes 
[-7 701 oS 1-2 "ण ४ -ण ४-7]. 

Ay zulfa | 'azmi sarka shi az ruyt | yara dari 

Mana za | ham mishini 1 -i khwürshida \ ‘dra dari 

Būyi 'a 1 bira ayad | ta tū bit sani 'ambar 

Ja bar fa.A razi mijma ri chihri ni i gara dari ( Qa-Gni ) 

In the third misra’ the metre becomes Muzari zi Akhrab 

Chun khwasta | kirdagára \ ki gili ni | zama girad 

Dawlat qa 1 wima gardad | millat qi | wama girad ( Qà-ani ) 
120. Muzarit musaddasi Maheuf ya Magsür 


[--—-——1——-——1-—3zX] 


Kharümida 1 ni tu bada\ khujastà 
Dili dushma | nani jahi | tu khasta ( SQ. 113) 
Nigarini | buzla guyiV pari riy: 
Shakar lafzi lala chihri V saman buy 
191. JMuzürii musammani Akhrabi Maheuf ya Maqsür 


[—-——1—-— F1-—- 1-4] 


Ay zulfi | yari man V az bas mu | 'ambari 


‘Yak tuda | niifa-i V yak tabla | 'ambari (, Qa-Gni / 
Andar ja | han du chi | z~az dil ba | rad mihan 


Ya sūda | i-jawan | ya bada-\ -i kuhan ( Qa-ani ) 
Ay turki | may farüsh | ay mahi | may gusar : 
Binshinu | may binūsh \ bar khizu | may biyar ( Qà-üni J 

122. Muzari’t musammani Maqbüz 


[emer lee em ४ ++ ४ I +----] 
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This metre is so called bacause the bese is. the same i.e 


[-—-——1-———-—]au the first foot of the compound .is 
mafa'ilun ( — — ~ ~- ) the Maabaz of mafà ilum. i 
WA Bichashmat—au V rawshand-1 | ki bītu bas \ bigararam 
^. Bijanat—ay | zindagand V ki bitu jan | misiparam 
त 


(Sharaf Shafarwa Isfahani y 
1224. Muzüri'i musaddasi Magbiiz | 


[----:--1--2---। ७-४ -] 


Hami kunam | mihrabeni | bijayi tu E 
Jafā makun \ gar taweni | bijayi man ( SQ. 128). 
193. Mushükili musammani Makfufi Magstir 
Sia orte cce iced d 
Küri jn za 1 ghami'isFqa \ t ay nigara X bisaman 
Hasta chim sa V ri zulfayni | dilrubata | parishan ( SQ. 142) 


. This metre is cailed by che same name even if the second: 
foot is fa alam (~ — ~ ) 3: 


Khizu tarfi | chaman cir | ba harifi | saman- buy: 
Güha sumbu | li tar ch m1 gaha shakhi | saman buy (Jami) 
124. Muatazibi musammami Mutwiy 


[=i 


O O ee] ६ 


Ay nishasta 1 ghafil u bar V kaf nihada | ratli zari 
Hicha an 


du | hū gham Gn V rūza baza | pas nakhuri (SQ. 125) 
Ta bidida \ tarfi chaman ! 'aksi ruyi | ya@samanash 


Az hayati V'arizi 1 sFud za lala! ydsamanash 


( Salman Sawji ) 
195. Mugtazibi musammazi Mutwiyi: Magi’ MES 


[———-—1—-——1—-——1—-—-—] E 
: The metre is so-called because maf'ulun (— — --) is the 
"Maqt9 of mustaf lun. 


ww 


“This metre has a tendeney to resolve itself into [-- ~ —1 


--—— pp] called Hazaji musammani Ashtar. 
, See §58. l i 


156, Muatazibi musaddasi Mutwiy ? Arüzu Zarb Mulwīyi Mawquf 
[-7 ~-n cd oM ] 5e 
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The metre is so-called because the foot fa’ilan (—— ~ + ) is 
the mutwiy of maf'ulam (-- — 7”) the Mawqüf of maf'ulatu 
(——-—-) 

If the last foot failun (— — —) it is called Mutwiyi 
 Makshuf. 

An buzurga | wara malik | fazla kard ; 
Wan guzasha | t—àn chi zaman | dida bud (SQ. 125 ) 
197. Munsarihi musammani Mutwiyi Mawquf 


[we tee का | d.a] 


This metre is formed by repeating the compound of mufta'ilun 
(775 ण) and frian (— ~ — ) The second component 
may be fa'ilun ( — ~ ण) and then the metre is called Mutwiyi 
Makshuf. 

Harki dilà | rūma did \ az dilash—ü 1 rūma raft 

Baza naya | bad khalüs V harki darim | dama raft ( Sa'di] 
128. Munsarihi musammani Mutwiyi Maq Mawqufi'Aruz, 

Makshufi zarb 
[-- --.- | -ए -2 -7॥-7 पप | -7:---] 

Ura az 1 niku-i 1 Qariin kar | dasta baz 

Mara khwa | had hams | kaz gham ga | run kunad ( SQ. 112) 
199. Munsarihi musammant Mutwiyi Manhur ya Majdu' 


L=, 

[ Nahr Jad’| Deriving fa’ (--)and fë (~+) from maf'ulatu 
is called Nahr and Jad’ respectively ; and the derivative are res- 
pectively called Manhür and Majdi’. 

In ki tu dà ri giyama | tasl-u na ga ! mat 


Win na tabas | sum ki mu’ji | z~ast u kira V mat ( 86६६ / 


130. Munsarihi musammani Mutwiyi Manhur bil Qat’ 
[— -- --। -- KT Kaa NA *४--1 -- ] 
Jawza rū kar bi kun bi | büngi mughan V vit . 
Parwim ra V ranga dih bi | buda-$ raw | shai ( SQ. 111) 
131. Munsarihi musaddasi Mutwiy 


[7 ४ arta ४ णा ४४1 टण ४ ०1] 
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"ishga bi mih \ nat scbüra | dida mara 5 

Raft-u bar—ü | tish bi khwaba | nida mara ( 8Q. 112) 
Shahi jahan | bada छ za | māna buwad 

Kaz karamash | khalqa shada mana buwad 


132. Muyjtassi musammani Makhbün 


[४-४ Ie he Ie ७ 1 SES] 


Biya ki naw | bati sulhas | tu düsal$ \ wa inayat 

Bisharti an | ki na ८-० | m—azünchi raf | ta hikayat (Sw di) 
Hazara jah X da bikardam V ki sirri ‘ish 1 ga bipusham 
Nabuda bar | sari Tish | muyassaram | ki na jüsham (Sa'di) 


133. Mujtassi musammani Makhbüni Mahzuf ya Maqsur 


[--——-—(1——-—-—(45—2-(uu =] 
Tha last foot may be atun ( — -- ) the Aslam of f@ilatun. 
Tafawati | nakunad qad | ri pada sha | hira 
Gar—~iltifa | ta kunad kam V tarin gadā | -rū 
Hadisi ish | qa nadtinad | kasi kidar | hama umr 
Bisar na ku | fata bishad | dari sara | ira ( Sa ‘di ) 
The last foot in the third misra’ is (= ~ = ) while that in 
all the three remaining mierü's is fa lun ( — — ), 


134.. Mujtass musammeni Makhbüni Musha''asi Mahzüf 


Often in order to brezk montony the second foot is maf'ülun 
(—— y instead of fa'ila"un (~ = -- —), 


Agar tu rü | ya na püshi | bidin lata | fat u husn 
-Digar na bi | ni dar shah | ra parasa\ -i và 
135. Mujtassi imusammani Makhbüni Majhuf 
[heme mete ४ ee eS --] 
Asiri mil | nati Gn rū yi chin niga \ ram 
Bikarda fir | gati w tal | kha rüzagá | ram ( SQ. 129) 
136. Mujtassi musaddasi Makhbiin | 
[wae we 1221. r=- o] 


Bahāra bū | da bich:shmam | khizan-u day 
Ki shada bū | da bia tyam | ngari man 
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137. , Khafifi musammani Makhbün 
[=~ —--Iy ey I~ vy AAA 
Gar kunad ya | riri marū | bi ghami "ish | qa Gn sanam 
Bitawanad | zaduda zin V. dili gham khwa Vra zangi ghüm 
( Rudagi / 
188. Khafifi musaddasi Makhbin 


[eee -- | ४ -+ ७४ -+ | «४ ५“ J 


anama tà | gati fira V qa nadaram ` 
Juz biwasli \ tu ittifa | qa nadaram ( SQ. 140 ) 
139. Khafifi musaddasi Makhbuni Musha"as 
[2 -----1 --- ---1------]. 
Waati gul shud | hawayi gul | shan dàram 
Zawqgt jami | mudami raw | shan daram (. Jami ] 
140. Khafifi musaddasi Makhbüni Mahzuüf ya Magsür 


aa UA ee 


If the last foot is inter-charigeable with fa’lun (— ——) the 


metre is called. 


141: Khafifi musaddasi Mukhbüni Aslam’ 
—  Bandawür-à | madam bi zin harat 

Ki nadaram | silahi pay | karat 
Mushtarira | bahay: ru V yt tu nist 


Man bidin muf 1 lisi khari | darat ( Sa'di) 


The last foot of the third migra’ however is fa Wan (~ ~ +) 


Makhbiini Magsitir of fa'ilatun ( — ~ ——-). 


(H) Musaddas metres in which the first foot is maf ilu 


_(—— ~ ) the second is a four-syllabled derivative and: the’ last . 
foot is a four-syllabled root-foot or its Mahzüf. : 


142. Hazaji musaddasi Akhrabi Magbüz : Sahih 'Aruzu Zarb . 


[=~ ७ | ४ “- :- --। -------] 


Gustarda. | bahüra dar | zamin diba ; 
= Chun chihrt 1 migüra shud | chaman 2106 ( ९७:८७ / 
. Ta tala | bi baghu gul \ bigulzar—ast ma 
May khwara | za zuhdu. law. ba bizüre-ast. ( Qà-ani j 
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143 Hazaji musaddasi Akhraoi Magbüzi Mahzuf ya Magsür . 
[-7 --7 :-। :--74:<--1 << -०7 -- ] 
Az halt | manat khabu- | nabashad ` 


Dar kūri | manat nazar | nabishad 
Ay khwaja | bira.o ki jah | di insam 


Bà (iri V gaza sigar | mabashad ' ( Sa'di) 
144. Muzüri'i musaddas: AkFrabi Makfuf 'Arüzu Zarb Sahih 
[———1-———-1-—----] 


Ay karda | girdi maha | zu shab khirman 
-© Giryan za | hasrati tu | chu baran man 
145. Muzün': musaddasi Akh-abi Makfufi Mahzuf ya Maqgsur 


[-—— oS ण] 


Ta chand ~ a | zin mujada 1 la kardan 
Ay khuni | man girifta | bi gardan 
146. Qaribi mnsaddasi Akhradi Makfufi Sahih ‘Ariizu Zarb 


[= -mi o SH] 


Ta mulki V jahar rà raa | dūra büshad 

Farmün di V hi-Z shikra | yüra büshad. ( Anwari ) 
Bar yadi | sabuhi Li | rasmi mastan 

Az khana ! suhar gah shu dam bibustain ( Qà-üni) 
Ay riyi | ‘tu Firsts | shüdamani 


Wasli tu | bib—«az fazli | naw Jawan - ( Qà-ani ) 
147, Qaribt musaddasi Akhran Makfufi Mahzüf ya Magsiir 
[---121:णण।ण>) 


Ki Asai fi Jam gü bi | pū bibin 


Bar takhta | SuEgmcni | rásatin ( Anwari ) 
148, Hazaji musaddasi Akhrami Ashtar Sahih’ Arüzu Zarb 
[—-—--1-—--1—----—] f 


fü'ilun (-- — — ) is the Ashtar of mafa'ilun (~ ~ -- — ) 
Dildaram | halt inan V nami danud l 
Waz riiyam | yiesa bar | nami khwūnad 
(1) Musaddas Metres in which the first two feet are the same- 
being a four-syllabled derivative and the third foot is different» 
being a four-syllabled derivative oy a three-syllabled root-foot, 


y+ 149, - 


150. 


Bon 


152. 


153. 
154.- 
155. 


156. 
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Sari'i musaddasi Mutwiyi Makshuf ya Mawkūf 
[=-~ iic ७४ ४ el ~ x] derived from ` 
SR 
Ay nafasi | khurrami ba | di saba -- 
Az bari ya | r—ümada-31 marhaba _ 
Gar birasad 1 nala-i Sa’ | di bi kik — 


Kūha bind | lad bizaba 1 nū sada ( Sa'di) 
_Gharibi (ya Jadidi ) musaddasi Makhbün 
WA Ka Steal Seem Sue] derived from 
[-- wer ००० |-- -— ~ ०० ] 


Chu qadat gar 1 chi sanawbar \ kashad sari 
Na buwad chin | gadi sarwat | sanawbari ( Sayfi ) 
Qarb [ ~ -- — ~ । ~ —— tS ——] xq 
[ --- -7 पण ४ णा el YE "ण “- ] 
Khudawandi | jahanbakhshi | shahi ’adil 
Shahin shahi | jawanybakh 1 rayi kamili: 
Qaribi musaddasi Makfufi Maqsir 
[5 -7-7 :-<॥ - "ण 77 1-7 --] 
Nigtrini | siyah zulfi\ gul'izar 
Firügi-u | mara karda V dilfigar 
Badili musaddas | ~ — ~ — | ~ — ~ — oe = --] 
Nigari dil V rubü-i man bisafar raft 
Dilam za tà bi hijratash | bisagar raft 
Kabiri musaddas [-- ~ "ण — 1 ++ ~ — ~ । ++ ~ YH] 


Ay nigari | sarwa qadda | gulshani naw 
Pandi dilpa ! sandi man da | mi bishnaw 


Qalibi musaddas [ -- ~ -- ~ 1 ण ~ ~~ i ७४ — +] 
Ay nigari | dilrubaya t khudara 
Banda ra nu | ma tu lutfu | mudara 
Hazaji musaddasi Makfufi Maqbuz 
oii 
Dilam burda \ yaki turka | bi abruwan 
Rukham kardą | zatimara | chu zu'faram 
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(J) Musaddas metres in which zhe second and the third feet 
are the same and the first foot is diffsrent. All the feet employed 
are four-syllabled sudüsi derivatives; but the final may have its 
last short lopped off. 

157. Mushakili (?) musaddasi Maxfüfi Magsür 


[-——-19——-9 ४-+] 

Ay nigart | siya chashma | siyahmiiy 

Sarwa qaddi \ wku ray: | nktguy ( SQ. 142 ) | 
158, Sarin [~~ णा णि ४ 5 7 ४ ४] ८ 


[ml 


. Makhwur hicha | dardi yeri | nabakàr 
Kunad yari | ncbakdra\ dil figar 
199. Hamimi Makhbün [~ ~--~- णा णि! ७-7 ४ “71४ 


[——-—1--—-1-—--—-] 


Bichi manag | ri chani an 1 nigari man 
Ki hami ta | bad —àn rukhash \ chu mushtari 


160. Salim Mutwiy [7 1929109] 


] =-=- ७४ --1 “5 7 00 ४८ I] 


Ay butaki | marariyi | herazdd 
Bada biman | dé birangi 1 bdmadad 


161. Salim Mawkif (2. [ ~ -- ——1—---- v 1S] 
| Makun butt | E man biha | da üzür 
Ki mardiyam | kam ~ azari | dil ~ azar 


=> 


Tarana or THE Rub'i MEASURE. 


Accordinz to an ancedcte which 'Awfi does not seem to have 
known, a beautiful child (the son cf Ya'qub b. Lays according to 
Dawlatshah ) is credited with the invention of the Tardna ‘than 
. which, truly, no other measure invented after Khalil is nearer 
to the heart and,more attrective to the genius.’ On an ‘id day the 
child was playing at marb.es and suddenly ina moment of joy 
exclaimed, " ghallàn ghaltté1 hami ra-vad ta labiku” [— — — —1 
~ नए ४४ ण ण | >~ ५-०]. The felicity of the measure struck 
with pleasure and astoristment tha listener who according to 
Dawlatshah was Ya'qub b. Lays but whom Shamsi Qays supposes 
to have been Küdagi or some other ancient poet of Tersis. Three 
more misra’s were edded aad a d:stizh (du bayti ) was completed. 
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: As the distich is made up of four misrü's the term dübayli was 
abandoned in favour of the arabic term Fubü'i, The first, second 
and fourth misra's must rhyme; while the rhyming of the third 
is optional The term Ruba'i is now restricted to quatrains cóm- 
posed in the Taraüna ; a quatrain composed in any other measure 
being called a gif'a. -In ’Awfi however, (vol. 1,p. 23) the 

istinction is not observed. Ina rubü'i there is always a certain 
' completeness and self-cortainednsss of sense. ` 


foholars agree in regarding this form as indeginous. Possibly 
it descended from the old Sasanian times and had lingered on 
` among the unsrabicised Persians. The Persian Prosody being 
but an adaption of that of the Arabs the Tarüna was discovered 
to bear some resemblance to the varieties of the Haze]. ` 


: There are in all twenty-four varietics of this measure. If we 
ignore the essential and fine distinction between a long and an 
` extra-long at the end of a misra@’ the number of varieties is 
reduced by half. The number of feet required to scan the 
different varieties is ten Out of these three the sdlim mafa'ilun 


(~--— —), the makfüf mafa'ilu( ~ -- — ~ ), and the maqbüz 
mafa'lun( — — ~ —) sre four syllabled ; three, the akhram 
maf "ulun ( — —- —- ), the akhrab maf ilu ( -- -- ~ ) and the ashtar 


fa'ilun ( — ~ —- ) are three syllabled ; two, the majbüb fa’al (~ -) 
and the ahtam fa'ul ( — ~+) are two syllabled ; and the remaining 
two the abtar fa’ ( — ) and the azali fa’ ( ~+) are monosyllabic 


The usual system of scansion is as follows 


] Mme See wl 
१ (-----) 4 (=e) {OI (ए)_) 
टं ee ne oe a WA 
| प्या, 
jp Se a ee S 
td pee ucc oS 


ja 
> 


The Taranais essentially a Persian measure and it can be 
and ought to be treated independently without any reference to 
the arabic system of Prosody. 
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The Tarana should be supposed to consist of three feet the first 
: two composed of four lone syllables and the third of two long 
- ones. Heaviness and monetony are relieved by introducing equiva- 
. lence in the third syllable of the first foot, the first syllable of the 
third foot and in the second syllable of the second foot. The 
change may take place in any one or in any two or in all the 
three places simultaneoudy. The change consists in substituting 
two shorts for one long, while in the middle foot the first long 
may and generally does come between the two shorts substituted 
. for the second long thus making fa'lam (-- --) equivalent to. 
“faulu (~ ~~~). The syllable at the end of a migra’ may be 
` long or extra-long. 


It is proposed to scan the Rubda ri as follows: 


el | eee — | 
2 oe is De | ee सर 
[= | 181 
. The earliest ruba@’i thet could be traced in 'Awfi is that by 
; Abu Shukür who finished his Afrin Nama in 947 A. D. 
His metre is [ण — — णा | ———-——1-——] 
Ay gashta maz-az | ghami fartiwa | ni tu past 
Shud qamati nan | za dardi hijra | ni tu shast 
Ay shusta maa—az | faribu dasta | ni tu dast 
Khwud hicha kasi | bisiratt sa) ni tu hast 


The variety [---———-—1-—--—-—---1----—] is 
reckoned the sweetest anc is most ftequent ; and next to itin fre- 
quency and sweetness cones the variety [- -~ ~ 2 | - — ~ - -1 


~~ — ] and ihe variety in which all the syllables are long is 
the rarest and heaviest. 


(Fifiya OR RHYME. 


Rhyme is the arrangenent of two word-endings, identical in 
vowel, short or long, and following consonent or consonants, but 
not having the same consonant before the vowel; as for instance 
gul-mul. Ifthe rhyme consonants are not identical: they must 
at least be phonetically approximate. Thus the rhymes thtiyat and 
, vtimad, nahy and wahy sre allowed at times. Where the final 
rhyme-consonants are paonetically approximate the defect is 
` called Tkfa. 
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-Radif is a word or words repeated with or without any varia- 
tion of sense at the end of rhyming misra’s after the rhyme 
proper but included within the metric measure; as. for instance 
the word d@nad in 


Na harki chihra barafrükhata dilbary dünad 
Na harki Gina sGzad sikandari danad 
Hajib is a word or words with or without variation of sense, 
just before the rhyming words. The followine quartrain by 
Amir Mu'izzi illustrates a use of Hajib between two sets of 
rhymes. 


Ay shahi zamin | bar—üsamün dà | i takht 
Sustast 'adi | tà tu kaman dà V rt sakht 
Hama subuk à V ri % giran dà 1 ri rakht 
Piri tu bitad V bir u jawan da V vi bakht 

In this rubi the word dari is the Hajib. 

Persian prosodistslay down a rule that rhyming syllables 
ought to be integral part of words and that. rhymes should not 
consist of mere grammatical suffixes as in mardan-mastün. But 
this rule is not absolute. If a suffix is not obviously so (उं. e.. 
zahirut tarkib ) and appears to belong to the base of the word: 
(nafsi kalima ) as in mazdir-ranjur, or if after the ramoval of the 
suffix the remainder is not a self-sufficient word complete in 
meaning (Tammul Ma'na) as in dand-bind or in marü-turàá, the 
suffix may form a constituent of rhyme. The rhyme of zeba and . 
shikebà, has however, the sanction of long-standing usage only. 
Such an excusable violation of the above rule is called Z/a- Khafi 
of which the following are a few illustrationss : db-gulàb; Süzgür- 
kamgaür; kühsür-shakhsür;  abdür-püydar;  marzbün-püsbün. If. 
the violation is obvious and inexcusable it is called Iia-i Jali or 
Shaygan. In along gasida of more than thirty-two bayts a soli- 
tary case of Shayyta is condoned. Some critics require that in 
such a case the poet should give a fanciful and plausible defence 
of his position 


The last letter of the rhyme which of course. must belong to 
the base of the word is called. Rawi, When the rawi is quiesecent 
asin gul-mul it is called Muqayyad, but if it is movable as d in 
mardi-sardi it is called Mutlag. 
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A. few types of rhymes will be given here to make ilis follow- 
ing discussion intelligible. Some of these types have not been 
l noticed by Persian prosddists. 


1 zan-man ; dil-gul ; gud-mul ; ha-la; tu-ru (—) 

2 mast-past ; ilm-hilm ; gurd-murd : (+) 

3 kar-bar ; chin-din ; ntir-dur . (+) 

4 vüst-Ichàst ; Grd-ka@rd ; nist-bist ; dusi-pust (--) 

5 'ajab-rajab ; chaman-daman (~) 
6 hizabr-silabra ; nukha:st-durust ; buzurg-suturg | (x=) 
Y jawab-sawab ; khabir-kabir ; chirügh- firagh l (~=) 
8 gumüsht- guzasht (~= =) 
9 'adil-jadil ; qimal -shinal ; kudak-kuchak (----) 
10 rawshan-jawshan (----). 
11 bayast-shüyast ; piziruft-mi-guft E (—-) 
19 Qarün- Harün ; dirüz-firüz ; Jihün-sihün (—-+) 
13 dayjur-maynar ; mihiab-mibrab ; labriz-shab-diz (— =) 


Tf there are two rhyme-consonants and the rhyme-vowel is 
short 88 in mard-sard, and qaws-firdaws, the: final consonant is 


called rawi and the penultimate is called Qayd and the rhyme is 
called Mugayyad.. Thus in mard-sard and qaws-firdaws r and w. 
are Qa yds : 


ij But if there are twc rhyme-consonants and tho rhyme-vowel. 
is long (it is a harfi madd or harfi lin) as in düst-püst, ard-kard 
the penultimate consonant is called Ridfi Züyid and the letter 
showing the long-vowe. sound is called Ridfi Asli ; and the rhyme 
is called Murdaf bi Ridfi Murakkab. 


In rhymes like Xür-bür, nür-dür where there is only: one 
rhyme:consonynt and the rhyme-vowel is long, the letter showing’ 
the long-vowel sound is simply called Ridf and the rhyme is 
called. Murdaf bi Ridfi Mufrad 


A. difference in rhyme-vowel destroys the rhyme and therefore 
ja or wüwi mushba’a expressing ? or % sound should not be: con- 
founded with ya or wawi mulagyana expressing © or o sound’; thus 
162 rhymes with méz but not with mz But in modern Persian 
when and 0 sounds have disappeared the above: rvle which 
prohibits confusion of ma'ruf and majhiil sounds will, it is hoped 


be soon discarded, 
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When the rhyme-vowel is short and is followed by & single 
letter ( — a consonant as in: gul-mul or a letter of elongation 88 in 
ha@-m@ ) the short rhyme-vo «el is called 7 awjih and any difference 
in Tawjth which destroys rhyme as in gul-dil is called Iqwa. 


When the rhyme-vowel is short and is followed by two conso- 
nants the short rhyme-vowel is called Haew ; so also when the 
thyme-vowel is long the short vowel mark preceding the letter of 
elongation is called Hazw any difference in Hazw destroys the 
‘Thyme and the defect is called J gwa. 


When the rhyme-vowel is short and the rhyme is preceded by 
. assonance.( i. e. similarity. of the vowel sound) of à as in jahil- 
ghafi the rhyme vowel is called Jshba’ the consonant between 
the rhyme-vowel and the alif of the vowel of assonance is called 
Dakhil ; the alif of the vowel of assonance is called Tüsis and the 
fatha preceding it is called Rass. . Thus in kümil-shámil lam is the . 
` Rawi; the rhyme-vowel kisra is the Ishba', mim is the Dakhil, the 
alif preceding mim is Tüsis and the fatha of küf and shin is Rass. 


Most Persian poets reject the beauty of assonance preceding 
the rhyme; thus hasil may rhyme with muqbil. As for the pre- 
rhyme assonance of i and 4 as in gimat-shimat, küdak-kuchak and 
other types of double rhymes—they ssem not to have been noticed 


When the rawi is quiescent the rhyme-vowel must be the 
same ; but a difference in it is condoned when the rawi becomes 
movable by some grammatical termination being added to the 
rhyming words. Thus guli may rhyme with dili, .The short 
vowel mark of the Rawi is calied Majra and the letter following 
it is called Wasi. 


The letter following the was! is called Nifaz; which also signi 
fies the accents of Khurtij and Mazid ( i.e. the letter following 
the khiruj ). Naira the letter following the "Mazid is never 
accented. Thus in baranda and charanda the letter rà is Rawi, its 
Jatha is Majra; the letter niin is the wasl ; the letter dal is Khurtij 
and its fatha is Nifaz and the final hā is Mazid. 


3 ; 

Persian prosody with its apparent elaboration, multitude of 
technical terms and insistence on pseudo distinctions is ary thing 
but bewildering to the student. In learning to recognise the 

10 
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rhythm of a piece and fix its metre it is the ear that requires to be 
trained ; yet the treatment given in text books is orthographic. 
A student of prosody should repeat a bayt loudly till its rhythem 
gets so imprinted on the mind that he can detect it at once if 
another bayt in the same metre falls on his ear; he should then 
proceed tothe next metre. Wien studied the subject by myself 
I adopted this plan and evolved out a system of my own which is 
given here. Of course mr indsbtdedness to that standard work 
Al-Mu'jam of Shamsi Qass ( edited by the great scholar Mirz& 
Muhammad Wahhab Qazwinl and published in the Gibb 
Memorial Series) is immense I have constantly refered to 
it.as (SQ.), I have also at times consulted Durra-i Nadira; and 
some illustrations from 4ga Sardar the gifted and illustrious 
author thereof, I have gretefuly borrowed for their elegance. 


HE MAIN OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF DASAKUTA. 
BY : 


HUCHARAO GURURAO BENGERI, B, A. (Hons). 


We know very little of the Dasas, and “The History of 
T Daga-kite Whatever little was known 
he condition of Ka 
narese literature with tothe older generation was not recorded 
: (oe on to anywhere, as the people of the past genera- 
mE E tion in Karnatak, delighted themselves 
: merely in mythological stories about the Dāsas and their miracle- 
working. History has been slighted in Karnatak from ancient 
times, as,is evident from the historical discrepancy in any branch 
of literature. It was only some western scholars like Dr. Kittel, 
. and Rice that brought to light some facts about the History of 
Dasakita. But after them the subject is left to its own fate, 
pnd the serious difficulties, which any scholar working in this 
field is confronted with at every step, supports the same fact. 
Even Kannada literature was left totally in the dark, until R. B. 
Narasimhacarya of Mysore brought home to every Kannadiga 
its glorious past, by editing. such monumental volumes as 
“The Karnataka Kavicarite ’’ (Lives of Kannada Poets ). Still 
it is to be regretted that so far there is none else to help him in 
this vast field to reveal the priceless. hidden treasures to the 
Kannada public. न l 


The word Disa-Kiita is peculiarly Kannada. ‘It is co-extensive 
Apps darted of the with the term Bhakti-Pantha, which is in 
word “ Dasa-Kita " vogue in other provinces. The word Dasa 
means a slave—every Dasa styles himself a. 
slave, not of any Government but of God--and Kita a junction 
i. e. where people come together ‘with some common 00.66 in 
view. Thus Dasa-Kita comes to mean “ Bhakti-Pantha '' 
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The rise of Dàsa-Küt& atou- the latter part of the 13th century, 
Disc Sees speaks clearly for tie tremendous influence l 
of “ Dasa-Kuta” and of Bhakti, throughcut the province. Though 
URIA main cha- ipo ideas of Bhakti can be traced to oertain 

hymns of the Rg-Veda addressed to Varuna, 
still the immediate. cause was the new school of Philosophy 
‘started by Madhva in the first half of the said century. Krsna- 
worship and the sports cf his childhood influenced them to a 
- certain extent, Every Dasa is as enthusiastic as Madhva him- 
self in running down the Adva-ts system of Samkara. The pes- 
simism inherent in Hindu Hood frum Upanisadic times is 
another force that was at work at the time. - Every. Dasa views 
the world as full of pain and misery, and naturally. he turns to 
God for help praying with the: ardent Gevotion to release him 
from the shackles of tha world. The influence of all these forces 
18 quite manifest in the songs of all the Dasas. These Dasas 
produced their songs in colloqvial Kanarese—tl:is is the cause of 
their popularity--while the works of the classical poets written on 
Sanskrit.models were sealed to the common run of the mass. The 
Dasa, théugh renouncing the world as a recluse, is no less a 
reformer. . He keeps his eye open to the dark side of society. 
and tries to remove the evils by bis wholesome advice, thus 
_ playing simultaneously the part 018 devotee and a reformer. The 

‘Dasa stands for Bhakti and JñEna, the cardinal principles of the 

Dvaita sect of Madhva. Many of them advocate Ethics of life 
in ell seriousness and a few like Vijayadasa and Jagannathad&sa 
are steeped in Ethics merely. Every Dasa is an exponent of the 
Dualism of Madhva through songs advocating Bhakti and Jana. : 
Except a few, the Dasas are ‘prolific in the extolation of Lord 
Krsna and his funny sports with the Gopis. But it is to be 
specially noted that they 60705 swerve an inch from their path of 
the Ethics of life, 


Allthese Dasas are the devotees of Vitihalof Pandharpur 

whose name invariably appears at. the end 

Their nom-de-plumes. oF their titles. As a rule the titles or rather 

ikeir nom-de-plumes found at the end of each song are granted to 

(hem by their own Gurus. But a few like Kanaka, whose nom-de- 
plume is Kag ineli-Adikegava, are an exception 
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Vyasa- Kita, started by Vyüsarayagwami, the Guru of Purane 
dar and Kanaka aimed at Jfiana alone, But 
both these systems came to be amalgamated 
‘later on and cannot now he distinguished 


As Lord Buddha in the 5th century B. ©. set aside Sanskrit 
‘The work of “Dasa. खाते adopted Pali to convey his own teach: 
Kuta”. ings to every one of his: followers; and ag 

n Basava in the middle of the 12th century 
made Kannada the medium of mass education--antagonistic 
attitude towards the Vedas being common to them--so did the 
.Dàsas select popular Kanarese to communicate their own ideas 
about the Dvaita Philosophy, Ethics, Bhakti éte. Thus every. 
principle of Vedanta has been versified in Kannada A Kanna- 
diga who is well-up in the principles of Vedanta, inspite of hia 
complete ignorance of Sanskrit is solely indebted to these Dabas 
for aught he knows. All their poetic productions, especially 
those of Purandara Dasa have become models of modern Kannada, 
They have. created a vast literature of their own, which proudly 
claims the careful attention of every earnest. student of 
Kannada literature. Look to Jagannatha Dasa’s Hariksthamrta- - 
sara! It has become an authoritative. work on the Dvaita 
Philosophy. Vijayadasa has laid threadbare every thing concern-. 
ing religion and Ethics. In short the Dasas have rendered price- 
less service to the Kannada liturature by. immortalising it with 
the teachings of the Rsis of yore as they understood them 


“ Vyasa-Kita " 


Various families of the Dasas whose descendants are continuing 
Material to be col- the Dasakita even to this day have preser- 
lected. ved diverse traditions regarding the life 
history of different Dasas. Genealogies, containing the names of 
many Dàsas can also be procured from their descendants. The 
genealogies, indicating the line as Guru and Sisya, can be made 
the basis of our work, and a complete History of Dàsaküta can , 
be broucht out in volumes. They are helpful in fixing the date 
of a particular Dasa. the time of whose Guru is ascertained. The 
traditions in some places, coincide with the facts of history and 
in others simply contradict them. Hence these are not thoroughly 
reliable. Next.come.the songs of each Dasa in order. These help 
us to determine the time of a particular Dasa, the state of 
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social life, and similar otLer fectors concerning Dàsaküta, But 
one must be on his guard against the interpolations, There are 
no standards for the- preseat to. detect these, but little thought 
will disclose their real natare. In ona song or the other, the Dasa 
-praises his own predecessors until he comes up to his own Guru 
where he stops. This characteristic roughly hints at the date of 
a particular Dasa. If any one is prepared to carry on the work 
he will have to approach the descendants of the Dasas and obtain 
the BONES, genealogies and traditions and test them in the light of 
history. Unless oneis 76:09 to devote one's own life no work of 
any historical value can be done in this behalf. The books printed in 
Udipi, Bangalorg, Bellary etc. »ontain numerous songs of differ- 
ent Dàsas; but on the who.e nearly half of them are of 8 spurious 
nature. Lastly some of tte menuscripts in'the Madras Oriental . 
Library will also be useful I am told that the Manuscript Depart- 
ment of the London Museam 3ontains very valuable Kannada 
manuscripts which will prove a boon to the student of the History 
‘of the Kannada Disas. 


The earliest. of the Dasas who is mentioned on page 32 
" of the 2nd volume of Kavicarite is 
iy s — Narahari Tirtha. He was second to adorn 
TA | the pontifical throne after Madhva. He 
‘flourished about the begin ng cf the 14th century. The author of 
Kavicarite also says that he was en officer ( mamlatdar )- in the 
Ganjam province before he succeeded Padmanabha Tirtha. Tradition 
has it that he was the regert of the king of Kalinga i. e., Northern 
Circars, named Subhasarrran, for 12 years as the prince was a 
minor. Whether Subhasa:mar was a historical personage is yet. 
an open question. ` When 36 came to the south to succeed Padma- 
nabha Tirtha, he brought with him the two beautiful idols of Rama 
and Sita, lying in the treasury of the king of Kalinga, still 
worshipped in the Uttaradi Matha 


His nom-de-plume is Faghukulatilaka. From the few songs 
at our disposal, I can onfy sar that he had tolerable command 
over his mother-tongue 


It is a question whesher the statement that Acalananda 
Vitthal flourished about tke 80 century A. D, is historically sound. 
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But it'can be proved to be a mere myth. For Acalanand who 
lived at the beginning of the 13th century, extols Madhva im one ' 
‘of his songs: Further it is said that this Dasa was residing on ` 
the banks of the Ganges. But the Dasa himself admits that. his 
native place was Turigeri. Can it be the modern Tarikeri ? 


5 Sripadaraya who styles himself’ Ranga Vitthal fl urished 
about the latter part of the 15th century, 
which is proved beyond doubt, by the Sri- 
pàdarayástaka composed in his honour. He was held in high 
esteem at the court of Salva Narasimha, ( 1487-93 ) He was the 
son of Suvarna-var Tirtha, and was connected with the 
Padmanabha Tirtha Matha of Mulbagal. He wielded a great in- 
fluence over the later Dasas. His songs excel in melody as well 
as simplicity those of Narahari Tirtha. His devoted disciple was 
Vyasaraya Svami . 
A gap of 100 years between. Narahari Tirtha and Ranga 
 Vitthal has led some to doubt the fact that Narahari Tirtha was 
the pioneer of Dasakuta. This statement is further supported by 
the songs of the succeeding Dasas, composed in honour of Sripada- 
“yaya as the head of Dasakita. And this is further strengthened 
by the absence of any name of the Dàsas, who might have 
flourished during this interval. Until History comes to our help. 
the question must remain unsolved. I have accepted the authority 
- of the author of Kavicarite, attributing the pioneership to 
^ Narahari Tirths, - b 
 Vyásaráya, the disciple of Rahgavitthala and the spiritual 
स व क BT D; AAA head of the Vyasaraya Matha, ( another 
Madhava Matha) was bornof Brahman parents 
at Bennore, in the Mysore proviuce,. by the blessings of. Braha- 
. manya Tirtha. His father’s name is Ramacdrya, mother's be- 
ing unknown. He was handed over to the Svami as promised 
Sripadaràya was entrusted with the work of educating the boy in 
accordance with the instructions of Brahamanya Tirtha.. He is 
the author of three Sanskrit works viz. Tarkatandava, Nyaya- 
mrta.and Tatparyacandrika., Ho was honoured as a Guru by 
the three kings of the mighty Empire of Vijayanagara, viz. Naras, l 
Niranarasimha and Krsnadevaraya (1509-29 )--the greatest of 
the Emperors of Vijayanagara. It is with the last named that 


Sripadaraya B?D? 
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he was most intimate. He ascepted the crown during Kuyoga. 
According to some authorities, this Kuyoga was the period ex- 
tending from the Battle of Raishur ( 19-6-1520), up to the time 
of the unity brought about br Vydsaréya himself between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans. The tradition of hoisting a 
green flag on a camel on festive occasions, might have come into ` 
vogue after this memorable incident. He ascerded the pontifical 
throne of his Matha in 1435 ard continued to be the head of the 
University at Pennagondi from 1487-1529, when he passed away 
at Anegondi. He wielded as great an influence as the great 
Vidydranya himself. It. was under the tutorship of one of the 
Samnyésis of the Matha that the great Caitanya of Bengal: was 
enrolled as Svàmi. Vydsaraiys’s works are mentioned in one ‘of 
the poéms of Kavikarnamara cf Bengal. Appaya- Dixit, Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati, .Tarangini Ramacarva, Brahmananda Saras- 
- vati were his contemporaries 


His nom-de-plume is Krsra, Udapi Krsna etc. This gifted 
Dasa wrote many a beautiful cong in Kanarese, which speak of 
the high order of poetic genius he was endowed with. He it was 
that started the Vyasa-K ita, 


He had three disciples viz. Purandar, Kanaka, and Vadira‘a 
The first two are the leading thinkers, philosophers, reformers, 


and poets of Karnatak. The last one is noted for his immense 
learning. 


We now come to the leading figure of Das-Küia. viz. Purandar- 
Sate pace Vitthal who is praised as ‘ The crest-jewel 
B. 1491-1564. of Dasa-Xitta’’, by many Dasas. He was the 
son of Varadappa, his mother's name being 
unknown. He lived from 1491-1564. His real name is Sinappa. 
Nothing is known about his early life except that he was a 
: miserly shroff. He was notorious for his parsimony. When Lord ' 
Krsna tested him under the guise of a Brahman, he is said to have 
gifted away all his property aad devoted the rest of his life to the 
service of the Lord as a Dasa. He began to visit al the leading 
holy places, viz. Badari Ksdara, Puri, Madura, Ramesvara, 
Gadag which are immortalised in his songs. A stone-mandapa at 
Hampi, where every year all the leading Dasas of Karnatak come 


* 
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- together to celebrate the death-of Purandar, on the last duy of 
TPusya, was erected by Krsnaraja himself in honour of Purandar 
Dasa. 


He is the greatest of the lyric poets of Karnatak. His simple 
and epigrammatic style has become proverbial. The music, the 
melody, the unerring alliteration, the force with which he drives 
home to his readers his theme, the harmony of numbers can rarely 
be found in any other Kannada poet. There is rarely any person 
in Karnatak who does not know his name. Ican go a step fur- 
ther and. assert that any man in this province who does not know 
him or his songs is not a Kannadiga. He is unsurpassed to this 
day as a master in the combination of lucid and forcible style 
with extra-ordinary perspecuity of expression. He has versified 
every principle of Vedanta in his ideal simple style easily intelli- 
gible to every man. His Udayaragas . like Gajendra Moksa, 
Sudama Charite, which are sung in every home early in the 
morning, by every house-wife at her work, are-must popular. His 
songs range from the most homely to the most philosophical. His 
80788 are SO emotional that any one can be moved to tears when 
he hears the songs overflowing with the sentiment of Bhakti. f 


He is a reformer; he critioisês the existing state of society very | 
severely exhibiting thus his deep study of the society of his times. 
Any one oan easily conceive the state of society of his days, if 
sufficient, number of songs are collected, In short, inspite of his 
dogmatism, biassed opinion about the lower classes, and the fair 
Sex, he can be regarded as one of the best thinkers, philosophers, 
poets, and reformers of our province. ; v 


‘He is credited with imparting sound foundation to Katnatale 
Music--an independent system in itself—by the production of 
Pillari-Gite. He has illustrated every Raga by each one of his 
songs. Some maintain on the strength of one.of hi 8 songs (Please 
refer to Purandara-Dasar Kirtane Part II printed at Udepi) which 
seems ‘to be an interpolation, that he has composed in all 
4,75,000 songs. But when Vijaya Dasa endorses the same view, 
.one has to consider the point weli, l 


t- 
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His contemporary wh» is equally famous for his free-thinking 
uses is Eanaxa. He was born of Birappa Gauda 
B.* D.? and Bachamma of Bad in Bankapur Taluka, 
Dist. Dharwar. According to some he was 
a hunter by caste and aesording to others a shepherd: But it is 
not ascertained as yet. He-was a disciple of Vyasaraya. Inspite 
of this fact, the author of Kavicarite strangely, holds that he 
was a follower of Ràmünnja-Pantha. He is said to have lived to 
the extreme old age of 98 years and diec at Kaginalli, nine miles 
from Haveri. His nom-le-plume is Kaginelli-Adi KeSava, in 
whose honour he built a temple at Kaginelli. j 
Kanaka, unlike his contemporary Purandar, is a free-thinker, 
unbiassed in his opinion and & reactionary. Caste and creed are no 
barriers to Mukti in hiscpinion. Bhakti alone is his weapon. His 
l style is simple and some o? his songs are mere conundrums. 
He was troubled for some time by the Brahmans-the intellectual 
aristocrats. At. last his own Guru revealed his greatness to the 
aristocrats. Even today" Kanakana-Khindi "' at Udapi stands 
testimony to his extreme devotion to God. He is the author of © 
Haribhaktisars, Mohana-Tarenginl, and Madanamohana Tarangi- 
ni. He has enshrined hinsel: in the heart of every Kannadiga 
. by the rigour-of his original thought and free opinion, His name 
` has become the ideal cf ‘a Bhakta. 
The third disciple of Vyasaraya was Vadiraj. He was born 
yadi of Devanabhat alias Rāmācārya—a Saiva 
adiraj, 2 
"B3? D. 1598. Erchman--and  Sarsava of Hivinekere, 
, Dict. Kerwar He was the spiritual head of 
Sode Math. He died in 1598 A.D. He is said to have mastered 
the 64 arts, and he is extclled by the later writers as “The defender 
“of Vaisnava faith ". He defeated Appaya Dixit in a controversy. 
He is the author of 20 Sanskr t works and 4 or 5 Kannada poems 
like “Svapnagadya, Vaixuntha-Varnane, Laksmisobhana Hadu 
etc. He was the contemporary of Purandar and Kanaka. But he 
is neither so poetic nor so gifted a writer as either of them. Still 
' his songs reveal his immerse learning and deep scholarship. His 
songs are inspirinz. His nem-de-plume is Hayavadana. ` 


Now follows.a rap of abont 90 years. ' No names of Dasas are 
forthesminig. 8 miter 3f doubt whether any Dasa flourshed 
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during this period. Some on the strength of one of the songs of 
Vijaya Dasa ( Vide Vijaya Dasa Kirtane printed at Udapi) main-- 
-tain that 4 sons of Purandar viz. Varadappa, Abhinava, Gururaj 
and Gurumadhva flourished during this interval. These are mere 
names obtained from their songs. But nothing is known regard- 
ing their personal history. The names are but traditional and 
can not be accepted as such, unless stronger historical facts sup- 
port them. : 
Vijaya Dasa ( 1687-1755 ) is the bright luminary who looms 
i large on the horizon of Dāsakūta, after a 
gap of 90 years. He was born of Sinappa 
and Küsava in Baravi in the Nizam's domi- 
nions. His original name is Dàsappa. Vijaya Vitthalis his nom- 
de-plume. He died in Chipgiri, in the same dominions 2 miles from 
Guntakal. No further particulars about him are available. 
He has composed many songs & “ Suladis”—-the latter nre 

è variety of Karnataki songs,-viz. Adhyatma Suladi, Niti Suladi 
and Dasa Suladi. He hasimmortalised in his songs any and 
every subject that he can think of. His style is rather difficult. 
His wide range of knowledge, his immense learning, his thorough 
grasp of the Sastras, are manifest unmistakably in every line of 
his songs. He is an out-and-out Vaisnava. He extols Madhva 
as “ The Protector of all men.” He is said to be the author of 
a lost work—named Candrayudhe. ‘He is noted for his songs of 
the greatest length. Some of them extend to about 95-108 verses. 
Every stanza in his writing is profusely besprinkled with Sanskrit 
words and phrases. 


Vijaya Dasa B. 1687 
23 D.M55. | 


Vijaya Dasa had many disciples but no particulars are known 
about them. His famous student of whom something is known 
is Bhaganna Dasa. 


Bhàganna Dasa ( C. 1765. ), was the son of Muraharappa and 

; Giriyava. His native place is Venisoma- 

Pe eee pura in the Nizam’s dominions. His nom- 

iro de-plume is Gopal Vithal. He is noted for 

his songs of extreme devotion, for which he was called by his Guru 

Bhaganna of great devotion, (Bhaktiya Bhaganna ). The deep 

sonorous note is unerringly the characteristic of the songs peculiay 
to this Dasa, 
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: Bhaganna Dasa had many disciples of. whom nothing is known 
beyond heir names. The most famous disciple of his was Jagan- 
_nath Disa 
Jagannath Dasa lived from 1728-1809. His father's namie is 
Narasapps and that of his mother is Laksh- 
E D INE. makka. He was the native of Byagavatta 
i in the N.zam’s dominions. His resl name 
is Sinappa. He writes under the title of Jagannath Vitthal The 
history of his childhood is okscure. He once insulted Vijaya - 
Dasa for which he was cursed zo incur ccnsumption. He had to 
serve and propitiaté Gopala Daza according to the instructions 
of Vijay» Dasa, in order to be free from the curse. न 


He was the indefatigable writer of the early 18th century 
He is widely known for fhe range of his knowledge and deep 
learning. He kada burning passion for the success of Vaisna- 
vism. He is almost prosaic wLilé Purandar was too poetic. His 
heavy and slow moving lines loaded with technical terms about 
Atma, Mukti, eto. speak for the poverty of poetic genius in him 
His songs sre mere abstract verbiage. He is not always inspired 
Some of his songs are exceptionally simple and poetic. His songs 
have an importance of their own from the viewpoint of history. 
They are composed in honour oí his predecessors and as such they 
reveal the date of each former Casa. His great work “Harikatha- 
mrtasira” is an authcrity or the Vaisnava cult. It contains 
every. detail of philosophy of the Dvait a sect. It is commented 
upon by Sankarsana Vadiar 


Jagaanatha had a number oï disciples of whom no particulars 
are available. Shrida Vitthal, Prinesba Vitthal gre the best of them 
^ Dasappa better known by his nom-de-plume Shrida Vitthal 
was the -esident of Karjigi Dst. Dharwar 
They say, he was the contemporary of 
Dhirendr& Swami of Hosaritti, Taluka 
Haveri. He was the acknowledged pupil of Jagannatha-Dasa. It 
is said thst he led a profligate life in his youth. But a visit of 
Jagannatha Dasa to Karjigi revolutionised his life and he became 
his disciple. .He is the author of many asimple and lyrica] verse 
He seems to have lived at the- beginning of the 19th century, 
( C. 1820 ) 


Shrida Vitthal 
C. 1820. 
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Yogindra Dasa of Lingsoor in the Nizam’s dominions was 
Yogindra Disa — the second in order ofthe many disciples of 
"B 822 ` Jagannatha Dasa. His poems are being 
published by his successors. ‘He has versifi- 
ed ix lucid Kannada “ Vayustuti ” a Sanskrit poem in honour of 
Madhva in addition to his many melodious songs; full of pathos, - 
He died in 1822.. His nom-de-plume is Pranesh Vitthal 


His son Venkata Dasa succeeded him. His nom-de-plume is ` 
Venkata Das Gurupranesha Vitthal. It is said that he : 
* 'B? D. 1860. : composed many à béautifulsong. But they 


have not as yet, seen the light of the day. 
He died in 1860 न 


Bhimesh Vitthal, the acknowledged pupil of Shrida Vitthal wag. 


elo Quo. the resident of Honnali. His songs are 
Bhimesha Vitthal 


B? D. 1901. -. widely known. He. is the author of the 
| 32nd canto of Harikathamritesara, He died 
in.1901 


Narayanacarya Eri better known by his title Sukhanidhi 
E EE Vitthal was the resident of Karjigi, District 

B? D.1913 Dharwar. He was the student of Ramdas 
the son-in-law of Guruprinesavitthal of Lingsoor. He has come 
posed numberless songs. But they do not seem to be so poetic 
as those of Shrida Vithal. He died in 1913 


Venkata Dasa was the resident of Bellari. His nom de-p!ume 
Venkatesh Vitthal 18 Venkatesha Vitthal. He contributed many 
B. 1823. D. 1925. songs to Kanarese dramatic companies. He 
visited Hubli twice, once in 1904 and again 
in 1910. He was born in 1823 and died in 1925 in Bellari. 
Thus ends the rough outline of The History of Dàsaküta, The 
' geneology before me mentions about 100 Dasas,by name. But 
these are mere names and no information either historical or i 
traditional is available for the present. 


Let it however be remembered that the Dasa line is still con- 
tinuing and even the Dàsas of today style themselves “ Dasas” 
compose poems and wander throughout Karnatak,, singing songs 

in praise of their revered predecessors, and the holy places they 
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visit. Karnatak really boasts o? its Disa : line or Bhakti-Pantha 
continuing even today. Many women have also joined the -list 
but they are not so well-known They have added to the bulk of 
Dasa literature. = 


All the Dasas exeept a few h&ve composed mere lyrical verses 
but have not produced any sustained work as such. Every song 
is a book in itself, They are inspiring, and can be read with 
great pleasure and deserve careful study. They really merit con- 
sideration at the hands of every students of Kannada literature. 


No book-shelf of Kannada scholar is complete without the 
learned and inspiring works 31 Dasas. They it is that have 
brought home even to the most illiterate, ihe high principles of 

the Hindi religion, in as simple a style as the common run of 
the mass can assimilate. Take away the Dasas from public life, 
the high principles of Vedanta and the toiling masses are poles 
as under the difficult thoughts of the writers of Upanishads have 
been analysed into simple and beautiful Kannada and rendered 
into melodious verses which are sung at the door of every cottage 
in the country. What human heart can but grapple with immense 
joy, the divine pleasure that ४7656 songs in praise of the lord, 
convey. Oft quoted are the 11738 of the poems composed by these 
Dasas. . 


INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH TRANSLATION 
OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 


BY 
M. E. SENART 


[ The Editors are much obliged to Dr. S. K Belvalkar for an Hnglish 
translation of this àrticle, as also to the author, who very kindly took the 
trouble to revise it. ] : $ 


The Bhagavadgita is a most illustrious poem. Few works -in 
“the World's Literature ever inspired a more lively enthusiasm 
Amongst the productions of Hindu genius it was, thanks to the 
translation of Wilkins in 1785, the first to be revealed to the West. 
This date marks the time when the curtain, which, through so 
many centuries, had concealed from Europe the past of India, 
was torn away. The hour was favourable. The romantic move- 
ment rapidly raised the poen to a high renown. The first curio- 
l sity soon became enhanced by the commendations of Schlegel 
of W, von Humboldt, of Hegel. It was enlivened by the then 
. Prevailing idea which attributed an enormous antiquity -to the 
Hindu civilisation 
The echo of that fame has not yet died away. The Gita could 
indeed defend itself in the eyes. of less biassed judges. It was 
destined later to find even more partial ones. Theosophy and 
-ezoterism are apt to claim India as the fountain-head of much of 
their own line. But I will not trespass across the threshold of 
the sanctuary, This is not going to be a book of edification, not 
even in the philosophical way. 


Secular as our zeal is, we do not, on that account, feel the less in 
. earnest. Even to this day the poem has preserved a large portion 
of its power over the nation of which it expresses, not without. 
vigour and brilliancy, many of the ruling ideas. Even to-day, in a 
country naturally inclined to piety, it works as a factor of conso- 
lation and enlightenment cn many a mind. How could any one 
approach it without a most sincere deference ? Several readers 
may be sensitive to what in our eyes looks fantastic, strange of 
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even shocking, in some of its aonceptions. No one can fail to 
admire its high inspiration. 

The visions and trends of mystic thought are very much alike 
all over the world ; their stirring spirit which thrills in these 
verses bring nearer to one anozher times and countries howsoever 
distant. But, whatever'may he to us its subtle charm, a work in 
which for centuries India has been pleased to acknowledge her 
true figure and of which she likes to be proud, appeals to us 
above all by what it reveals in matter or manner of the ideas, the 
processes, and the tendencies of the Hindu mind 


Tt is not easy to enter without some initiation into & world so 
far removed from our ways of thinking that quite often the 
translator is compelled to retain in their original form words for 
which we lack even approximate equivalents. Of course we can- 
not in this place, and within (he limits which it is proper that 
I should set to myself, bring ia all the problems that arise, or 80 
deeply into many perticularly intricate discussions. Besides, 
rapid intimations cannot but very imperfectly make up for those 
first-hand impressions which are suggested and controlled only 
by a lasting familiarity with the diverse expressions of a race 
either in its history or its life. Atleast, while inviting them to 
tread ch such an uneven soil, I would like to offer to the patient 
readers a few guiding threads 


And, first of all, what is the Bhagavadgttà ? 

| It is n fragment of the Mehabharata.—Of this immense epic 
the central part is the struggl3 for supreme power waged between 
two branches of one and the same famiiy : on one side the five 
sons of Pandu ( amongst them Arjuna ) on the other, their uncle 
Dhrtarastra with Duryodhana and his 99 brothers,’ But, largely 
overflowing the heroic theme, ithas become quite an encyclopedia, 
It was not content to enrich itself with a large treasure ot pious 
or martial legends connected with the main subject by threads 
often very slender; it threw the door open to religious and 
didactic teachings so wide tkat they have given some pretext 
for ccnsidering the epic as being from the beginning a sort of a 
deliberately planned Corrus cf Religion, Morality, and Law, ‘The 
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Bhagavadgita or “the Sonz of the Lord "— more completely, the 
Bhagavadgita Upanisad, the Doctrine expounded by the Lord— 
is one of these episodes l 


The two armies have been lined up already in order of battle. 
Arjuna wishes to have a look upon the warrior-chiefs against 
whom he is going to fight; he has himself carried to the front of 
the ranks. The driver of his chariot is Krsna, his kinsman from ` 
the Yadu line. The dialogue which ensues on this occasion 
between the two heroes forms the body of the poem. King Dhrta- 
-rastra is blind and his charioteer Safijaya has received the beon 
of transporting himself in a moment to all the points of the 
battle-field and of being aware of everything without exception 
that goes on there. Itis Safijaya who narrates the incident to the 
old Sovereign shut up in the night of his blindness. 


Krsna enters the scene as the companion of Arjuna; but soon 
he manifests himself as a religious teacher ; he is transfigured into 
a Divine being, and soon he asserts himself to be the Sole Godhead, 
‘one with the Cosmic Atman. Whatever may be in reality his origin, 
historical or mythological, whatever may have been the-stages of 
that ascension, that is in fact the dignity that Krsna-Vasudeva 
assumes in the‘greater part of the Mahabharata, manifesting him- 
self—either directly or through the medium of Nàràyana-Visnu-- 
as the Supreme Divinity. At a certain time his faithfuls con- 
stituted a religion of their own; the epithet "Bhagavat" specially 
assigned to their god won for them the title of “ Bhagavatas ", 
.worshippers of Bhagavat. Of this: sect the Bhagavadgità must 
be considered the fundamental text. i 


In the form under which it has come down to us, with its 
hundred-thousand verses and its inconsistencies of all sorts, thé 
Mahabharata cannot be the work of one man, nor even o? one 
‘generation. To explain its composition more thah one thecry has 
been proposed.’ This much at least is clear that it is through the 
learned caste that the theme, originally heroic, has received its 
‘final form. The many elements which it seems to have absorbed 
may have been introduced into it at diverse periods. All chrono- 
logy is, in India, unfortunately uncertain, especially for the 
periods anterior to the first synchronisms which, towards the end 
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of the fourth century before Christ, are afforded by Greek testi- 
mony. This usual uncertainty is felt all the more keenly in the 
face of a poem, immense and impersonal, which must have . 
grown by means of succassive stratifications. Jt is generally 
admitted that the text as w2 have it has not been deeply modified 
since about the third century of cur era. This does not help much 
if we remember that the most ancient portions of it may be in 
their substance earlier by many a century 


It remains only to consider our episode in. itself. And here: 
many questions arise. What is its date? What is its exact place 
in the religious evolution ?- र 


The Ehsgavadgità is not any methodical exposition of à 
doctrine organically knit together. It jogs along in a course 
extremely uneven. Of course it, now and then, alludes to the 
data of the scene wherein ii has been rather artificially inserted; 
but on the whole, the ideas go and return without an exact con- 
catenat!on ; countless are the repetitions, and certain develop- 
ments are out of all proporzions to the doctrinal importance of the 
„topics to which they are devoted. ^ Statements are often placed 
-Bide by side which ill accord or are. even quite contradictory. 

- Some critics have re'used to. believe that these inconsisténcies, 
-which are so evident, could have from the origin belonged to. one 
“work. It has been supposed that the poem in its actual: form 

has resulted from a twofolc elaboration. According to that thecry, 
‘an original text underwent later on, at the hands cf a rival 
. philosophy, several alterat:ons, and, above all, essential additions 

Within the pale of orthodox Brahmanism we meet with two 
main speculative systems: the monistic Vedanta which proclaims 
the unity of all things in the Absolute Being (Brahman or Atman) 
and the Samkhkya, founded on an irreducible dualism which 
absolutely separates the Spirit from the world of sense (. Purusa 
from Prakrti ); singularly enough, as weli the one, as the other 
of the two have by turns been successively suggested as having 
inspired either the primitive text or ite remodelling. l 

Altempís have been made to discriminate the contributions 
supposed to be derived from the two sources ; attempts which are 
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as futile as they are arbitrary. In spite of all, many inconsistencies 
subsist. . A deliberate rehardling, uncertaken on account of un- 
न ‘compromising convictions, shculd have, it would seem, proceeded 
by an elimination of the adverge doctrines, whereas here philoso- 
phical contradictions remain side by side generally without thera 
being any regular effort with a view to minimise or reconcile the 
antinomies. No doubt both these are equally to be dismissed. 


‘ 


Too often, philology has had recourse to that con‘ecture cf vast 
interpolations. This expedient is too convenient not to be from 
the first somewhat suspicious. In the present case it breaks 
against a decisive objection. 


It cannot be gainsaid that we find side by side in the Bhagavad- 
gita theories, terms, and classifications which are opposed to each 
other in the normal formulas of bcth schools. But, not to speak 
of. worxs like the " Laws of Manu”, the same is true of almost 
all the didactic portions of the Mahabharata.! And what stal] we 
say: of all that series of Upanisads (Kathaka, Svetisvatara, Maitri- 
yana, Mundaka ) where, however, the intermingling is far too 
intimate to allow a discrimination into independent currents ? So 
extensive & fact and so close a connection cannot be explained 
away by fortuitous accidents. We are here confronted with a 
mode of thought which has been for a time settled and lasting. 

The Bhagavadgita is only one manifestation of it amongst 
many others, and, 1.1 my opinion, by far the most instructive of all. 
‘How are we to understand it? And how can we explain its 
genesis ? 


. Taking as it were an opposite view to the idea that I-discarded 
above, a scholar has thought that inthis condition of beliefs he 
‘could recognise & normal stage in the evoluticn of ideas; what to 
others is a paradoxical mingling of contrary, systems appears to 
him as a logically harmonious combination. From that one trunk 
he considers that the two rival doctrines later on diverged as 
independent hostile branches. To support this thecry, he hes put 
forth 8 persistent effort. Abundant as they are, his commentaries 





` ^1 It matters little that several of these, belonging tə a laser epo-h, give 
expression to a syn-retism already more coasolidated into.a special 
. . doctrine, 
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did not appear to be very conclusive. : This is not the: place to 
consider afresh the whole method step by step. Certain it is that 
i6 thesis has found little support. Even, though his’ interpreta- 
tions were more convincing, still they would have us assume 
amongst the Hindus of this epoch a capacity for organic con- 
struction and systematic presentation of thought which we can- 
not reasonably expect. They were then hardly prepared. to 
unravel on logical lines the complicated skein of a settled theory. 


The didactic form in which the Hindus have unhesitatingly 
enclosed even iterns of information which appear most to repu- 
diate such teaching need not deceive us. Their speculative views 
are seldom founded upon precise premises and such rigid 10810 
as would satisfy our mind. It is by intuitions and by loose classi- 
‘fications, much oftener than by close deductions, that their mind 
proceeds, Inclined by nature to unify, to reduce oppositions, 
their mysticism easily falls a prey to the fascination of mere 
combinations of words and images 


What is true for all times is particularly so for the ancient 
period, before their thought, matured by experience and following 
its normgl evolution, had become more exacting and more apt to 
assume the scholastic garb . 


Where Dr. Dahlmann discovers & vigorously concentrated 
effort, the Bhagavadgita, with its incoherences, offers an unmis- 
takable image of a thought unsettled and inconsistent. It is, I 
believe, from the nature and the conditions of the religious life : 
out of which these speculations arose, that we can deduce their 
real character. This movement corresponds to what I would call 
the Epic period, the age” when, at the decline of Vedic times, 
arose and were combined the currents which eventually led to the. 
Classical type of Brahmanism. 


. The chronological limits of this period gre far from being pre- 
cise. Sure it is that, quite early and beneath the level marked for 
us by the, in a sense, esoteric tradition of the Brahmanas and of the 
older Upanisads, new ideas and new, cults were born and spread. 
Such innovations 8806९7१081 literature took in more or less slowly ; 
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1n the main, they became the framework of the common religion 
of the country. Issued no doubt from popular germs, received 
and fructified by the leaders of the upper classes, thay broke into the 
fortress of the faith and social organisation properly belonging to 
the primitive Aryan and Vedic culture. That is the time into which 
the Epic sinks its roots. These are the fermenting elements out 
of which are to issue, uncer their primitive forms, the sects,con- 
sidered as orthodox, as well as such a religion as Buddhism which, 
breaking away from ritualism and brahmanic primacy, throws 
its lot with heterodoxy. At that time, the belief in the doctrine 
of transmigration has already been universally accepted : it domi- ' 
nates practically all the minds and penetrates all the schools. All 
are anxious to get rid of that eternal round of existences without 
end, and to be assured of salvation ( moksa ). This is the problem 
of deliverance; the goal is common to all, diverse as are the ways 
which are thought to lead to it. | 


The priestly class tended to reserve this privilege for the per- 
formance of such ceremonies: as can be performed only under 
their gu dance, Many others extolled the practice of austerities to 
which, no doubt under the persistent influence of the old ideas 
of magic, was attributed a power superior even to the will of the 
‘gods. Next come the marvellous power of knowledge ( jfidna ) 
viz. the knowledge both of the power of sacrifice, and above all, of 
the transcendent intuitions as ‘glorified by the ancient texts that 
proclaim the unity in Brahman—a vision which seems to have at ° 
a very early period captivated and dominated the Hindu mind, 
and which remains throughout the ages as the load-star towards 

: which it gravitates. “Brahman” has beconie the name of the 
Absolute ; but it becomes so essentially because, in the beginning, 
t had designated the prayer, the hymn, and by extension, the 
whole sacrifice 


On the other hand the idea of transmigration, once established, | 
got settled‘and systematised. , The merit acquired and the de- | 
merit entailed during the lives on earth appeared as & moral 
capital on the credit or on the debit side ; the balance determines. 
the nature of ensuing births, agreeable or disagreeable, which each” 
one has to go through. This is what is known as “ Karman”, 
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literally “act”, i. e, the fruit of ects. And it was but natural 
that the Karman should at last have figured as the cause universal, 
each action becoming necessarily the cause of another action and 
consequently of subsequent existences. Put, concurrrently with 
this, “ Karman ", in the priestly tradition, denotes the “ sacrificial 
act” to which unending merit is attributed. : 

Can. we conceive the two courses of meaning es being entirely 
independent? In any case itis easy to see what-speculations 
‘such a homonymy was apt to encourage in the minds of men 
who, naturally inclined to mysticism, are going through & crisis 
‘of growth when they show themselves, at the seme time, extreme- 
ly fond of formulas, caring litle for the solidity of inner connec- . 
tions, and easily satisfied with comparisons and plays on words 


_ OF the two paths in which the Vedic and priestly school is 
‘engaged, the one, that of Jñāna (knowledge), undoubtedly was 
engrafted upon that well-nigh universal superstition which attri- 
‘putes to the knowledge of certain words and formulas & vast and 
mysterious power, The other was that of Sacrifice. Both of them 
could easily converge and be Drought to combine under ta lead 
of the word ^ Brahman ”, common to the terminology of bcth 
teechings. 
The practice of ritualism 110 more suppressed the prestige of 
asceticism than did the glorification of monism exhaust specula- 
‘tive curiosity. The “ Yoga” which was to discipline the ascetic 
‘effort and systematise its stages and power, opened out a parallel f 
path ; beneath the glowing vision of unity, philosophic research 
devoted to the world of realities, to a more or less methodic 
‘analysis of its constituents. an endeavour to enumerate and 
classify, which led to the views and the name of “ Samkhya ". 


Aszuredly all these tentative speculations tended to constitute 
bodies of specialised teachings, the darsanas of Vedanta, € amkhya, 
‘Yoga, Mimamsa. But in the early period they do not yet appear 
in their final array ; much less were they taken to ke, each by 
itself, axclusive and irreconcilable sources of truth. They were 
‘still simply independent trails of thought. ‘They kept a plasticity 
which allowed of all kinds of combinations, and every one was 
Jess-concerned with verifying their comparative rational worth 
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than eager to take advantage of all of them and so to multiply 
the means of salvation 


Thus, we can realize how dissimilar doctrines, be they expres- 
sions of primitive intuitions or survivals of venerable supersti- 
tions—be they efforts of a sportaneous reflection or hesitating 
attempts at generalisatiors,—could join in a peaceful atmosphere 
They remained there as i$ were in suspense, ready either to fuge 
together or to support new religious departures, not so much derived 
from them as enriched by loans from their literary tradition, 


The growth of a-large priestly caste controlling all intellectual 
activity and to which iis social position and its professional 
authority ensured a good deal of liberty and power, together with 
the natural inclination of the race for classifications as a'so its 
spotaneous bend towards mysticism, gave rise here to anun- 
common state of things y WE 


The endless parcelling out of the teachings devoted, under 2 
vast number of independent tutors, as much to matters of ritual 
as to other subiects as they grew ripe for separate treatment ; the 
mobility of the students who, before becoming teachers in their 
turn,found themselvés enabled, in the course of their rather 
itinerant career, to borrow from varied sources; the practice 
“carried on throu gh many centuries of a method of instruction 
which, being purely oral, was therefore easily opened to all kinds 
of influences, deliberate or occasional: was this not enough to level 
the.ground for that syncretic speculation to which its imagina- 
tive turn of mind and its comparative indifference to exact logic, 
naturally predisposed the Hindu thought? The persuasive force 
which fantastic identifications and etymologies are apt to exercise 
‘upon it prepared it for combinations of ideas which appealed to 
its brilliant gifts. Nor did any rigorous and precise orthodoxy 
interfere, INS 

Such were the conditions among whieh was eleborated tho 
religious thought of this Hindu Middle Age, It sinks its roots 
into the beliefs and practices of the Aryan. Immigrants and ends 
in the familiar forms of Brahmanistic Hinduism. It accordingly 
covers & vast evolution. Unhappily,—especlally for the ancient 
period,—we lack any knowledge as to the exact process by which 
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the thing happened. Vedic Jirerature is our only witness. But 
real history is concealed behind it even as much as revealed by 
its statements. While the movement pursues its way in the deeper 
strata of the people, its books Mirror forth only what is . professed 
by the higher circles of the priestly class. 

We have to take into accoint the conditions brought about 
both by the regime of classes or castes and the literary privilege 
of the Brahmans. To classify the facts historically, it is neces- 
sary not only to know their date but also the sosial level to which 
each belongs. So the relation which it is natural to admit 
between the origin of certain ideas and the dates of the books 
in which they are reflected, often runs the risk of proving 
deceptive. i 
. The Brahmanas, more especially the Satapatha, make allusions 
more or less explicit to metempsychosis and the dogma: of 
Karman. From this it has been concluded that, at their time, 
these conceptions were still ir their nascent stage. They appear 
in places to talk of rebirths ir the other world and to foresee for 
the Pitrs—at least for such of them whose merits have not enabled 
them to win immortality in the world of the gods,— the. liability 
to a repeated death. From this the conclusion has been deduced 
that out of this idea, arbitrarily considered as primitive, has been 
developed, by way o? analozy and logical process, the whole 
theory of transmigration How narrow and insecure 2 basis to 
explain a belief that has achieved such a vast success! Can it be 
that, being destined to exercise upon the Hindu mind a power s0 
‘profound and so irrevocable, # should own its origin not to any 
deep-rooted fact or to any spontaneous inspiration of the race, but 
to a secondary and scholastic construction ? Is it conceivable that, 
had it not been prevalent as sn outspoken, if not universal belief 
prior to the Satapatha Brahmana, the Brhadaranyaka, and the 
Chandogya Upanisad, it should have had been able, at the time 
when Buddhism arose, to holc thai paramount authority in posses- 
sion o? which we then find it? 

` [s it not much rather reasonable to reverse the order of terms? 
Not out of that re-death ( “punarmrtyu,” that is to say, in reality, 
"punahpunarmréyu") has Samsara been derived; it is the 
popularity which the doctrine of Samsara had previously acquired 
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which suggested, as well the duplication of death by an equivalent 
derived from that doctrine, repeated ‘death, “ Punarmrtyu ", as ` 
also the placing under the patronage of a great Brahmanic sage 
the august name of “Karman” in which easily fused into one 
both the conception of moral merit and the old Brahmanic notion 
of the omnipotence of ritual. 


. In its privileged circles, the priestly class prolonged, much 

c beyond the time when they could have enjoyed a popular and all 
round vogue—can we not say that it is prolonging them evan to 
this day ?—those traditions that had formed the treasure of its 
own beliefs and the foundations of its authority. The Brahmanas 

` are manuals for Vedic ritual, Their literary cycle represented 
far less original ideas in the making than verbal or legendary 
combinations apt to glorify the traditonally sacred notions and 
practices. Such different doctrines as were active or dominating 
at lower levels, but had not yet grown so strong as to individua- 
lize themselves as general dozmas, only occasionally emerge in 
those higher works, yet often enough to assert at least that they were 
then in existence. No doubt already for a long time, they had tended 
to take a footing in teaching as they had done in life. But they 
definitively won their place in it and were incorporated with it 
only in that new stratification of epic literature in: which, from 
manifold contributions and reciprocal accommodations, eventually 
issued forth the mobile and somewhat dim features: of Classical 
orthodoxy. 


Everything; as we have seen, favoured in this period the for- 
mation of various groups which, in spite of their relative indepen- 
dence, borrowed largely from the same common store. How many 
are the passages, stanzas, and formulas that are found again in 
works whichclaim to belong to different sects and divergent 
schools | can 

‘The Bhagavadgita itself offers many an example of the case. 

There can be no question of taking the poem as the exposition 
of spontaneous personal system or the free reflection of an origi- 


nal thinker. The inconsistencies it shows could hardly be ex- 
. plained, as well as the weak attempts at harmonising them, ata. 
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period.when, and. from an author by whom, the. incompatibility 
and.the respective rights of rival principles: would. have been 
fully realized. 


On the other hand, several of the characteristic premises `of 
Classical Sarhkhya—such as the infinite number of the soul--are - 
not to be found here af all: while some characteristic-enumerations 
of the: same doctrine show here variants or still betray- a certain 
state-of. fluidity. ii 


The imperfectly settled usage of significant terms like maya 
prakrti, yoga, etc. leaves the impression that, when the book was 
being composed, they had not yes—at least in the circles where it 
was elaborated—been finally stabilized in their technical róle.! 


So many more grounds which forbid us to admit here 8 
calculateé blending of theories previously full-grown. 


From very early times a keen sense of the impermanence and 
destructibility of things had inspired the Hindu mind with views 
of renunciation. Whole.lines of Yogins taught, together witha . 
rigorous: morality, the value of & temperate. asceticism,-.of .a life 
unconcerned with any earthly considerations, ` Practical as 
these teachings were and rather lisdainful of Vedic rites, they. 
could not fail to look for support in some theoretical foundations. 
The: Bhagavadgita is evidently issued from one of these brother- 
hoods: They formed as it were she staff of religious. life, -provid- 
ing it with its most vigorous elements, most earnestly acted by 
yearnings towards piety and meditation. Through them was 
handed down the composite treasure of school traditions. But 
if this heritaze was to be unified, to get individualized as a definite 
sect,it needed the cement of a specific organizing. force, some- 
thing like 2 cristalising pole 


Everywhere, but more partictlarly in India, a sect may per- 
fectly be born and grow without creating.a whole original system. . 
of ideas meant to answer all the problems of religious conscious- 
ness. Some. specific direction-is all that is wanted. Consider 
Buddhism in its origin. From tle powerful individuality of its 
founder it appearsto have earned the advantage of a vigorous. 


oo. 





1. I need not remind the reader how comparatively late are thy manuals of 
the Classioel systems : 
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.-personal impulse; and soon it assumed the importance :of 8 
‘veritable religion. How few:however were the new theorems 
‘which it:proclaimed! :How little was it supported by .explicit 
-speculations | -How often, its leading moral principle: once laid 
-down,-was it satisfied with mere enumerations or with formulas 
:conveying little of religious thought! : All the same how brilliant 
has been its fortune! - i l 


This impulse of a dominating inspiration, fresh :and ardent, 
‘the Bhazavadgita possessed toa very high degree. Unto:the -dif- 
- ferent means of salvation.to which I have alluded before, to which 
-:it refers:and. which if seldom hesitates to: combine, :18 . has added 

one: more: namely --faith, devotion, unconditional surrender to 
--Krsna-Vasudeva. To it Krsna, under the title of Bhagavat, 
is the supreme. God: whose favour secures for man what is accord- 
ing to:the traditional opinion of the Brahmans, the. only good of 
life, viz. complete union with the Absolute Being with which.the 
sect indentifles him. It is with one word “ Bhakti. ”! 


- : This. doctrine has a long “history in India. “From: the. Epic 
: ~period-down. to: our own days it has’ formed-a-grand ‘uninterrupted 
-isfreamrevénthough branching off-into many secondary canals. It 
thas successively-clung to more than one: divine personage, at 
- times to. Siva : however, from the very.start it appeared -more 
"steadily connected: with -Narayaua-Visnu or some divine. beings 
like Vàsudeva-Krsna associated to the-Vaisnava cycle. On this 
theme, successive schools embroidered more than.one legendary 
or theological variation : for instance the Paficaratras who adjusted 
mythical personages and abstract ideas into fanciful combina- 
tions. - Such scholastic fantasies belong to a modern stage. Our 
poem, and that is not its least value, goes back to a' period of 
more spontaneous syncretism. | 


It does not bring in any dogma inset within a rational con- 
catenation. Bhakti is not a philosophical thesis; itis a passionate 
* expression of personal faith ; our work does not profess to demon- 
strate if: it presents it.as the-crowning of a whole religious tradi- 





-1. It seems -that the attribution of this word to a cult which hasa 
“ Bhagavat” fcr its object has been favoured by the presence in the two 
words of.the same basic word, the verb bhaj. 
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. tion which must supply .he pedestal.for it. To its piety all is 
` good that serves to glorify its objeot. 


Here triumphs, as applied to a special case, & monotheistic ten- 


dency which manifests itself in many other cases. Is it not this - 


same tendency which subcrdimates even the One and Universal 
Being, the Brahman of the Upanisads, to a concept'on still 
superior and presents it-tte twenty-sixth-as 8 supreme category 


transcending the most exelted items of Sårhkhya terminology ?— 


which crowns the atheistis Yoga with a personage as highly 
honoured as he is illogica ly welded to it, viz. the Jsvara? Is it 
. not the same inspiration also which in Buddhism invests the 


most simple act of devaion, when addressed to the Teacher 


Buddha, with an efficacy whieh logically ought to have been 
strictly reserved to the heroic performance of moral duty ? 
` This tendency goes back, I believe, to a high antiquity; From 
an early time it exerted an extensive and powerful influence. 
`- In. the “ Epic philosopay " grown under the lead of Brahmans 
` there was realised, througirthe Fereditary ideas of the priestly class,’ 
as well as through the tentative work of free speculation, the blend- 


ing, or better perhaps the interweaving,of two capital innovations, . 


‘iz. the doctrine of tranemigration, which in the long run had 
become for all an article of faith, and & lively impulse towards 
monotheism, connected w-th the epiphany, the growth in popular 
belief of various new divine personages 


This philosophy hardly app3ars as an effort of logical reasoning 
It, looks essentially as a bringing together, less organic than 
exterior and verbal, of opinions derived from different gources. 


"They had been broughs into close contact by the active com- 
munications which devel«pod between schools, while an ardent 


1. It will, I believe, be rec sgnised more and more, how many reveries and 
° 





how many traditional and ever mythic formulas have reacted upon specula- ' 


tion and have been mingled with it Itis what I have tried to point out in 
an example, while stating thas the theory of the three gunasis a- kind of 
prolongation of the old Vedic mage of the three worlds. It is clear that a 
sketch, less brief than the ~resemt notice, ought to make out and to follow 
into details—in the two-fold 830658 of ritual and mythology—a list of such 
notions and images (karmar, branman, vidya etc....gunas, puruga, maya, 
etc.) which have played a mcre or less active 7016 in the old speculation, 


1 
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' mystic spirit was busy stumping their discrepancies. The way 
to salvation was the all-dominating goal: As to the priestly 
orthodoxy, so lax in its organization, it could rest: satisfied with 
the pre-eminence which, after all, remained insured to its tradi- 
- tions, its practices, and its privileges 


Of all this stage of speculation the Bhagavadgita reflects with 
striking clearness the ccmposite character and unsteady nature 
It is only a particular case of a much more general fact, but upon ~ 
that fact it sheds a vivid light. It Helps us largely to apprehend 
its character and understand its bearing. 





The faith of the Bhigavatas was flourishing already in the 
second century before our era. Several inscriptions bear testi- 
mony to it. In one of them a Greek, Heliodoros, the ambassador 
of a Greek King of the North-West by name Antialkidas, pro- 
fesses it, and he dedicates to it a pious monument. ` It cannot be 
doubted that,at a time when it thus manifested itself, erecting 
temples and extending its conquest even over foreign proselytes, 
it was already far advanced from its starting point. A document 
like the Bhagavadgita, wherein the ideas of the Bhagavatas are 
-brought forward under a form still very general and not yet 
systematised, must have been anterior to a date when the diffu- 
sion of the sect is signalised by lasting edifices and a successful 
propaganda. 


Attempts have of course been made to fix its date by appealing 
to the text itself and to the arguments it may yield. These 
attempts have not brought to light any decisive results. They 
do not concord in their conclusions and vary by whole centuries, 
- between the third before and the third after our era. How could 
they outweigh statements which seem to be warranted by epi- 
graphic evidence? Of the two dates the higher qne alone seems 
to have any claim to probability 


: The roots of Bhakti have in India gone certainly very deep. 
To the powerful vitality of this religious. yearning history .and 
poetry alike bear unfailing witness. Already, in the Vedic hymns, 
the pious enthusiam often bursts forth into ardent expressions of a 
quagi-monotheistic belief, The impatient craving for the “One” 
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-iuspires the most:an¢ient méfaphysics. The Hindus—even :those 
` -of Aryan descent—were well prepared to bow before divine-unities, 
Superhuman personalities could not but issue in numbers from 
‘the religious ferméntation which, tinderneath the level of higher 

tradition, was favoured by tLe teeming of local legends in ‘an 
interracial medley; thus came to the front such figures as Visnu, 
Krsna, Siva, some of then entirely new, others quite renewed by 
their-enhanced importance. There was no need for this of any 
foreign influence. The idea of a personal God, conceived -under 
the religious aspect, free from philosophic rigidity and without 
necessarily excluding a subsidiary polytheism, is not such a dis- 
covery as comes to light on cme given day. It is a notion which, 
‘even before it becomes explicit, slumbers within each human soul. ` 
` It is-as futile to search for an influence of the Christian faith and 
Christian thought in Bhakti, in the worship of Krsna and in the 
‘prasada or the-grace of God, as it is to trace to the’ Christian 
dog'mé the-deity of Svetadvira 


Tha whole of the Bhagavsdgita isa collection of verses and 
passages which the central tradition of Bhagavatas has gathered 
around their leading feeling. It has been in the beginning com- 
mittec to memory. And it can certainly have happened that 
several of the verses have found a place therein only in later 
times. This is hardly of any consequence, as they cannot have ` 
altered its general character. But at what precise date has ‘this 
collection been placed beyonc all such accidents by being com- 
‘mitted to writing ? That is, I believe, for the present impossible 
to decide, All that I venture to say. is that I do not'see why the 
‘work should ‘be brought down to a date later than the third 
Century before our era. Such had been indeed the conclusion of 
Télang. Even though I cannot concur with all his arguments, 
it is only fair to remember tkat, at the time when he wrote, he 
could have no knowledge of Those which must appear to us just 
now as most conclusive 


- I do not forget that scholars have claimed to state the succes- 
sive steps by which, moving little by little above his primitive 
role as a warrior hero ‘or a religious prophet, the god of the 
Bhagevatas gradually rose tc the supreme rank and was ulti- 
‘mately identified with the Cosmic Soul, As far as concerns: the 
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distant origins of a personality like Krsna, I have not here to 
decide between the hypotheses in the field. But as to that identi- 
fication with, the supreme divinity, it cannot possibly: be explained 
as a progressive happening. Regular reflexion- could not but 
have barred such a paradox. As the highest expression of an 
exalted piety, it shuts out, much more than it favours, the con- 
jecture of 2 slow evolution. Besides, no-one, I dare,say, disputes 
that, much earlier than the third century, the monism of the 
Upanisads had prepared the ground for it. Under the name of 
Narayana identified with Furuse, the fusion of a personal God 
with the absolute Being had been early contemplated. Passages 
like Satapatha Brahmana XII. 6.1.1, XII. 3.4.11 would be meaning- 
less if such a view had not already been professed at the time to 
which they go back. ; 


Our poem has its place in the centre of areligious evolution 
many elements of which it brings before us. There is little of sys- 
tematic arrangement init, kuta pious syncretism, the zeal for which 
allows nothing to be lest. Little shrinking from inconsistencies, 
it was anxicus not to abandon any part ofa treasure of specula- 
tions which, if they often hardly accorded with one. another, were 
not felt as opposed and incompatible systems. 


So the Bhagvadgita sums up in authoritative formulas, or 

develops in powerful, at times fantastic, images, in any case. it 
collects together in a glowing focus, the essential conceptions to . 

which from an early date, the religious spirit of India had boldly 
` risen May be that the enthusiasm for novel y has in the West 
at times exaggerated its poetic merit, that the objective worth of 
some of its sayings has been extolled with too much indulgence. 
One is sure that it is a precious mirror of the ancient “ Wisdom 
of the Hindus”; it reflects many of its noblest and most inspiring 
visions. This is enough to secure for it, amongst afl . those who 
think, most attentive readers, full of sympathy and respect. 


THE LATE MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA GANAPATI SASTRI. 
A LIFE SKETCH AND APPRECIATION. 


BY 
V. R. 8, DIKSHITAR, M. A., MADRAS. 


The younger generation in Indian Historical research cannot 
feel sufficiently grateful to the late learned editor of the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series, Pandit Ganapati Sastri, and thereby to the 
Travancore Government without whose sympathy, co-operation, 
and encouragement so much work would not have been turned 
out in such a short time. The late much lamented Maharaja of 
Travancore with his keeness of insight and vision pitched upon 
the right man for the right place. Mr Sastriar whose death took 
place cn 3rd April 1926, was born in October 1860 in the village 
Taruvai in Tinnelvelly district, South India. Even before the 
age of eight when was performed his Upanayana ceremony, he 
had learned enough to build a superstructure upon. Before 
twelve he completed the-study of Yajurveda, and by sixteen he 
became erudite in Nataka-Alamkara Sastras. Afterwards he took 
to Vy&karana or Science of grammar, and Tarka or Science 
of Logic 


His first original work written in hig seventeenth year was 
“Madhavi Vasantam ” a Sanskrit Drama, which was appreciated 
by their Highnesses the Maharajas of Travancore. In March, 
1879, he was appointed a member of the Committee then formed 
for the improvement and organisation of the Palace Sanskrit 
Library and continued as Librarian. He was drafted in April 
1889 to the local Sanskrit College as Professor of Sanskrit litera- 
ture and Headmaster, and subsequently promoted as Principal of 
the same College in 1889. Advantage was well taken of the 
opportunity, and facilities were afforded by the Government for 
higher research and work. He pursued his studies with an 

` earnestness and zeal peculiarly his own. He was engaged in the 
examination and collection of manuscripts. And after a period 
of nearly 10 years as Principal, he was appointed in 1908 as. 
Curator for the publication of rare and ancient manuscripts in 
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the state—a department newly organised by His Highness 
Government. ‘As Curator for seventeen years he edited the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series of which 87 numbers have been 
published already, with his own introductions and notes, and 
comprising such varied fields of literature as Vy&karana, 
Alarhkars, Tarka, Mimarmsa, Dharmasastra, Philosophy, Astro- 
nomy, Architecture, Tantra, Kalpa, Politics, ete Of the works 
' recently published by him, special mention may be made -of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya issued with his own commentary which 
is being widely appreciated throughout the learned world. Of 
the rare manuscripts unearthed and collected by Dr Sastri, more 
than 400 yet remain to be published. Inthe course of an address 
at the annual meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1920 
Mr. Haraprasad Sastri after paying a glowing tribute to our 
Sastri speaks of the series thus: “The works published in this 
series are very well selected. The editions are executed with 
great care, with short and pregnant prefaces which leave out 
nothing worth knowing 

The introductions, covering in all nearly 400 pages in Sanskrit 
and 400 pages in English, prefixed by Dr. Sastri to these works, ` 
are the results of his original researches concerning the author- 
ship and the age of these works. The conclusions arrived at by 
him form the ground-work for a new proper history of the 
Sanskrit literature. One could not fail to recognise the importance 
_ of the discovery by Dr. Sastri of the dramatic works of Bhasa, 
when one remembers that the works of this archaic poet have 
long been given up for lost—a poet who is spoken of as a very 
ancient poet of wide renown by Kalidasa who is seen to be ag 
much indebted to him for all his excellence and grace as to the 
gage poets Valmiki and Vyasa. There are certain works which 
the talented editor of the Trivandrum Series has furnished with 
his own commentary in Sanskrit. Notable among these are his 
wide-read commentaries to some Bhasa’s plays-as well as the 
Kautilya Arthasastrs to which we have already referred. The 
latter he completed in less than two years in that advanced olc 
age. And no doubt he must have worked day and night for this 
. In short his researches have brought to light about 43 grea 
writers whose works and whose actual life-time were 80 far aL 
WA riddle. Special credit must be given for having 
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established beycnd any shadow 'of doubt and on unassailable 
rocks of evidence the date of both Bhasa and Kautilya. His 
selfless and unflinching devotion to work born of vast learning , 
and deep knowledge has wcn for him a fitting place in the 
galaxy of Pandit-scholars wh> have adorned this land of Bh&rata- 
varsa from time to time especially as ministers and courtiers in 
the numerous courts of Ksatrya princes, ' ` 


The Sanskrit poet is charasteristic when he says स्वदेशे पूज्यते 
राजा विद्वान्‌ सर्वत्र पूज्यते | This means that a king is only honored in 
his own country whereas a learned man is honored throughout 
the world. And so it is with Jur Sastri. Almost all the nimbers 
of the Trivandrum Sanskrit series have been reviewed sympathe- 
tically and appreciated highly by various European papers such 
as ' Review Critique ' of Franse, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the Times, London etc. and 
also by Indian journals such as the Modern ‘Review, Calcutta, 
the Indian Thought of Allahabad, the Journal of Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, Patna, the Journal of Indian History, 
Madras etc. “A learned review of the works of Bhàsa also 
appeared in an Italian paper under the title ‘I Drammi Di Bhiasa’ 
by Professor Dr. L. Suali-of Pavia. Distinguished student of 
Sanskr“t literature as he is, an earnest request was. made of him 
to preside over the deliberatiors of the All-India; Sanskrit con- 
ference held at Allahabad in 1318. In response to it he honored 
the conference presiding over it. The same year he was 
the recipient of the title of Mahamahopadhyaya which. the 
Government graciously conferred on him. In 1920 he was enrolled 
&8 an Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which is :ndéed a rare distinction. In that 
. year again at the joint session of the American Oriental Society, 

Royal Asiatic Society and Great Britain and Ireland and Royal 
Asiatique of France, which was held at Paris, an address was 
presented to our Mahamahopadhyaya signed by the Chief Sanskrit 
scholars of Europe and America expressing their gratéful appre- 
. Clation of his eminent services to the cause as Sanskrit literature, 
more especialiy as the Editor cf the Trivandrum Sanskrit series, 
The concluding portion of the address runs as follows: “ They 
( the undersigned scholars) trast-that he ( Dr. Sastri ) may- be 
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enabled to continue a work of research so fruitful in large con- 
tributions to several department of Indian literature.” It would 
be interesting to give. some of the names of the signatories. These 
are Drs. A. A. Macdonell, F. E. Pargiter, L. D. Barnett, B. A. 
Grierson, F. W. Thomas, A. B. Keith, E. J. Rapson, Emile Senart, 
‘Sylvain Levi, L. Finot, Jules Block, M. Bloomfield, Norman Brown. 
Riech Norton, C. R Lanman, and J. H. Woods. Further on the 
occasion of the visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales to the Senate 
House, Madras, Dr. Sastri was the recipient of the Khillate from 
His Royal Highness. To crown all, the University of Tubingen, 
Germany, honored itself by conferring Honorary Doctorate .i 
Philosophy in 1924 to our late much lamented Pandit in recogni- 
tion of his meritorious services to the cause of Sanskrit litera- . 
ture in general, and to the discovery and publication of Bhasa'e 
plays in particular. |: 


Jt is no wonder that the world of Oriental Scholarship where 
his name is popular applauds him like anything. Despite his old 
age, it was amusing to see Dr. Sastri with his masterly pen or 
the writing desk pouring over old and worn-out manuscript 
leaves, with all the seriousness of & young and ardent student. 
Tf our learned Doctor had only been born in Europe or Americe 
and if he had turned out even half of what he had actually done 
he would have been placed in far higher situations, carrying witk 
them not only handsome pay but also great dignity and honour 
It was hoped that he would be endowed with long healthy life 

so that his ripe experience and sage wisdom would be further 
` diffused among the young band of scholars who looked upon him 
with pride and:pleasure for true solace and inspiration. Lo! he 
hasbeen suddenly cut off from us by the crt el hand of Death 
But he has left bebind him a record of work, for which the country 
can not feel sufficiently thankful. Let it be said of him for ever. 
“He worked-for the cause of learning and not fot bread. " 


REVIEWS AND BOOK-NOTICES. 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF KALIDASA (Delhi University 
Publications, No, 1) by 2ANDIT LACHHMI DHAR KALLA, 
Lecturer, St. Stephen's Co lege, Delhi, 1926 ; 


THE DATE OF KALIDASA ( Reprint from the Allahabad 
University Studies, VoL II) by KSHETRESACHANDRA 
. CHATTOPA DEYAYA, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Allahabad Univer- 


sity, 1996. 


In the two books which form. the subject-matter of this notice 
we have two exceedingly ingenious and well-documented attempts 
to settle the vexed questions of the birthplace and date of 
‘ Kalidasa. The first seeks to establish that the home of Kalidasa 
was the town of Mayagrama,—modern Manigam—in Kashmir 
with its associations of निकुम्भ, # and JAR, that he embodies the 
Kashmirian Pratyabhijfia doctrine ir his works! and that words ` 
like स्मृति, शाप, अभिज्ञान, विस्माति, wie, सत्क्रिया, छाया, मल, are to be 
interpreted as having & reference to the Pratyebhijfia philosophy. 
The second studies the parallelism of thought and language 
between the works of Kalidasa and Asvaghosa, then the alleged 
similarity between the route of the Digvijaya of Samudragupta 
and that of Raghu in Raghuvamsa IV and that between the list of 
kings in Raghu. VI and the one cn the Allahabad Pillar, and thirdly, 
the alleged punning references 0४ Kalidasa to his contemporaries, 
and decides against a late date for Kalidasa, such as the fourth 
century after Christ. Both fheses, especially the latter, are 
characterised by an earnest spirit of inquiry and sobriety, but we 
cannot regard the evidence brought by the writers in support of 
their theories as convincing. Ifthey do not convince, they are 
im any case very stimulating ard helpful and we heartily wish 
that the two scholars would give us more of their researches in 
the near future, : V. G. P. 
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The Pafioatantra Reoonstrusted—A Rejoinder. . 


I shall first dispose of the two points of a more or 
less personal and temporary interest which have been raised 
in the course of Prof, Edgerton’s reply. I hasten to admit 

. that my language was ambiguous when I said that Prof. 
Edgerton had ‘like a pupil followed the master ( Hertel) 
through all his researches’. That Prof. Hertel is a master 
in the field of Paficatantra scholarship is admitted by 
Prof. Edgerton himself ( PR. Vol. II, pp. 10,89 ) and when I said 
that Prof Edgerton had followed the master ‘like’ a pupil, which 
obviously does not mean that I call him a pupil, I wanted to 
pay him a compliment which I think is the highest that could be 
given to a critic. For this reason I must protest against Prof. 
Edgerton’ 8 charge against me that I had ignored the remarks on 
story II. 4 in his PR. 2, pp. 187 ff In fact my remarks on the 
Brhatkatha on p. 174 in my: review are an answer to what he 
says (PR. p. 188 ) about ' the usual,custom ' of Somant&tha to omit 
and my expression ‘ adequate explanation? was advisedly used ; 
because Prof. E.’s arguments here as well as the special case 
that he makes of these identical stories at p. 59 appeared to me to 
involve a petitio principi. This wil! show that in any case before 
criticising Prof. Edgerton I have followed him as carefully as a 
pupil would follow his master 


Prof. Edgerton takes exception evidently not to my description 
of his book as consolidating and giving a definitive form to older 
investigations, but to my mentioning the work of consolidation as 
not amounting to exploration. My meaning of exploration will 
be quite clear to the reader, especially from para. 2 of the review, 
and I am sorry I cannot accept the meaning that Prof. Edgerton 
gives to it. After all, Washington is a greater man than 
Columbus. j 


` Leaving aside these personal matters, in discussing which my 
only object is to show that I did not want to bring an 
element of alloy into my appreciation of his book, I shall turn to 
the important issues that he has raised: I accept his view theoreti- 
cally that stories which are common to several, even to two, 
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independent versions at the sane place may be treated ss original, 
but only on strict proof of the independence of the versions. Prof, 
Edgerton himself does not in his book vouch for the absolute 
jndependence of the versions; for he requires for. the other 
stories the concurrence of at least three ‘independent ’ versions 
as guarantee of theiz authenticity. The question then is not. 
merely of the formulating of a theoretical principle; we 
want to know what degree of credence could be attached 
to the positive agreements among versions which are likely 
to have been contaminated from the earliest times onwards. 
Textual contamination is aot a peculiarity of the Pafica- 
tantra: The Mahābhārata and the works of Kālidāsa -and ^ 
Bhavabhüti present essentially the same problems of textual resto- 
ration ; but even earlier texts show differences of readings 
which have to- be accepted. as such without any hope 
of a critical restoration. Panini’s work was comment- 
ed on by Katyayana, a southerner, who in his turn was 
the besis of the Mahabhacya of Patafijali,.a northerner; 
and Patafijali had to take, note of several cases of different 
readings in the text of Katyayana. Jf therefore & text could be 
contaminated in less than tw) centuries in ancient India, the 
Paficatantra could very well Lave been so at an epoc anterior to 
the formation of the T andS>. If Prof. Edgerton could have 
proved the independence ‘of she versions at their inception his 
argument would have had & validity. Prof. E. wants me to 
prove that they are nos independent. Prima facie, I have said, 
the tex; of any popular book in India would be liable to conta- 
mination;he who wants to bace his argument on the independence 
of a version must prove it. True, Prof. E. has shown by his 
list of agreements, how the versions are related. But this would 
not help us in determining the inter-relations between thé original 
of Br or of Ur-Pa on the one hand and the Ur-T and Ur-SP on 
the other; for the Br is obvicusly an abridgment and the Pa a 
garbled version; they can only be used for fixing the relationship 
between the various versions in regard to the stories. Asthe case 
is, so far as the stories go, 7 and SP could never be regarded 
as having the same authority as the  Brhatkathà and 
the Pahlavi versions. Even. the late Somadeva’ and 
‘the imperfect Pshlayi are, eccording to Prof, Edgerton him- 
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self (P. 16 and note), as reliable, if not more 80, as T and SP.: 
Agreements between these latter should not have any weight 
‘against an agreement between So and Pa, 


But Prof. Edgerton would say, negative agreements—common 
omissions—have very little force. I grant that omissions have 
little force in proving inter-relationship of versions provided 
they aré omissions. I am afraid Prof Edgerton is treating 
absence and omission: as identical words An absence may 
be due ito’ omission or non-existence ; and absence is as 
much a fact as presence. The absence of the Durga-stotra 
-passage or.the Ganapati passage in different mss. of the Maha- 
'.bharata is a material fact creating a strong presumption in favour 
of their unoriginality. The absence of two stories in probably 
„the two oldest versions of the Paficatantra, which are valid proof 
„in regard to the stories, is a similarr proof which will render their 
originality at least doubtful and should not have been overlooked. 
_I should dot have any objection to raise if Prof. Edgerton had 
. Incorporated the stories in question as part of the text—printed by 
him in italies—which he does not regard as certainly original 
but I do maintain that in the presence of a Halia the chances of 
certainty have been considerably reduced. l i 
Prof. Edgerton has overlooked my argument that the original 
of Somadeva goes back tothe time when the Paiśāci was a 
literary dialect. The Paisaci flourished as a literary language 
about the same time as the Maharastri and has met with a 
worse fate; the absence of any mention of it in the rhetorical 
literature, which is continuous ever after the sixth or seventh 
century, might be taken as good proof of its non-existence after 
at least the sixth century and there was besides no court where it 
could have prospered after the fourth 
Prof Edgerton has similarly overlooked what I have said ` 
. about the hypothetical omission of stories II. 4 and V. 2 from So 
and Pa. He does not answer my argument based on the fact 
that IT. 4 does not come at the end of a book and that thus it 
could not have been supposed to be omitted if the last leaf or leaves 
of the’Ms had been destroyed ; also on the fact that the end part of 
the Pahlavi source must have been intact as it contains matter 
corresponding with text-unii V. 55 
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Tf therefore So and Pa do not present a mutilated text in regard 
to the stories in question anc if the stories are absent in them 
there is & presumption of the absence of these stories in the ori- 
ginal from which they are darived. 


To sum up, अनुपलब्धि will ७७ a प्रमाण, at least valid enough to 
create a सत्मतिपक्ष, when it is a योग्यानुपलच्धि and I have shown that it 
is 8 योग्यानपलान्धि in the present case 


Prof, Edgerton asks ifI could give an adequate explanation 
of Somadeva’s omission. I rever asked for an explanation of the 
motives of the omission. I wanted an explanation of the mere 
fact of the omission. I neel not give it in this case, because 
Prof. Edgerton has already given it; for he has shown very 
good grounds for supposing that the text is mutilated. 

In regard to the smaller zext-units, Prof. Edgerton has practi- 
cally given up his theory of positive agreements and therefore 
until unquestionable and independent proof of the authenticity of 
8 reading is forthcoming,—probably none may be, and we must 
not be impatient--I would deprecate the employment of mere 
subjective rules of textual restoration. 


V. G. PARANJPE, 


MISCELLANEA. 
. राज्ञां fer 
“A WORK ON ARTHA-SASTRA (१) "BY 
MADHUSUDANA SARASVATL . ê 
` o. BY . 
S. N. TADPATRIKAR, B. A. 

Mr.P.C. Divanji has done well in introducing the above 
important author to the present Sanskritists (see his article om 
the above subject in ABI, Vol. VIII. 2 ) Madhusüdana's Prasthana- 
bheda and Samksepasariraka are among the most popular works 
in the field of Indian Vedanta, and the author is ranked as a 
very note-worthy follower of the Samkara school of philosophy. 
It would indeed be a service to Sanskrit learning, if the above 
mentioned works on Vedanta. are rendered into English anc 
popularised among the western scholars 


The attention of the present writer was particularly drawn: by 
the list of unpublished works of Madhusüdana, and especially his 
work on Arthasastra coming, as it did, from the pen of'a Sarinyasl, 
one who had devoted himself to the study of philosophy and re- 
nounced the. world and its affairs : 


The Govt. Mss. Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental Researck 
Institute has got a copy of this work, and it is the identical one— 
and the only one, too,—mentioned by Aufrecht'in his catalogue. 
It bears No. 67 of 1871-72 from the collection by the late ‘Dr. . 
Bühler On going into it with the eagerness due to Mr. Divanji*e 

article, the writer was sadly disappointed to find that the MS: in 

l question .was rather wrongly given the title it bears, as-only a 

small .part of the whole, if.at all, refers to the’ subject’ of the 

conduct of kings; while the work itself treats: quite ‘different 
topics. .. eo PECES 

On sufficient scrutiny, it was found that the work is divided 

. into two halves, the first being, according to the colophon; ¢alled +. 

'पञ्चमकारविवरणम्‌-वू्बीधम्‌? and is an exposition of the . five , 178 ६5788 of 

the Sakta system.: It is not necessary to go into any more details 

‘than are quite necessary to give a proper idea of the autlior’s 
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treatment of the subject, as this does not form the title of the 
work. Suffice it, therefcre, to sey that मद्य, मीन, मांस, gat and मैथुन are 
interpreted as depicting various stages.in Yoga practice; compare 
the following extracts in suppor; of this statement.— 


मने! मत्सवेश्या सुघुम्णा च बुद्धि ARIAT SUN | 

गोरक्तगां तु जिह्वा च RIA न री शमात्पश्चक मे श्रुतं सज्जनाद्धि ॥ 
and further on,—-- 

नो दोषोस्ति मढे न चासवरसे नो मैथुने क्रीडयः 

मध्ये चास्य महेश्वरः स्वयमसौ रिष्ठत्यनिष्टापहा 1. 

TAT स च, शक्तिू्यपतरन .बाक्षाच्छिवः रोचयते .. 

अन्योन्यं शिवशक्तिज हि. मिथुन, व्याप्तं ज़गत्सददा (1 

या चन्दोः TAIN, मथुमघुरदा At पिबामो न म्म्‌ 

पञ्चानामिन्द्रियाणां विषयानेरसन चर्वयोमो न मांसम्‌ । 

nicer gera मधुमदगलेतां तां तु नाडीं uum - 

शून्ये चित्ते बिलीने परशिवमिलत मैथुने rer योनी ॥ « 


The second part.of the above begins with remarks.of censure on 
the. followers of amani, who. misunderstand the real sense-of the 
मकार and lead a life of vice, and. opposed: to. this -appears-:an 
appropriste praise „of संन्यास ( corp... मन्दमतीनां बिषयो. वाममार्गगः ।..... विवेक तु 
समाश्रित्य संन्यासे सर्वदा खख़म्‌ &e.). Vayr; Brahma, and Bhavisya Puranas 
and. various other. authorities ar3.quoted in-support:of the. different 
statements. „A reference to ger gia is also found ina few verses... 


The part following treats of tFe-vanity of riches and pride; while 
poyerty.is praised .as leading to purity of heart. . The author then 
explains.the two Ways: to Moksa : वाम and दक्षिण, and. dwells „at 
some length on the-particulars thereof ( comp. तत्र वाममार्गो am. eaa- 
TAA AAT कमाणि, ... तेषु सर्वेषु या याः प्रधानश्ूताः देवताः AAT ,वा (तत्तत्स्थानेषु 
स्वोपास्यामेब्‌ देवतां सर्वत्र भावयेत्‌ ।. ... दक्षिणमर्गेः तु औताढितित्तत्कर्माङ्कट्रेवतास्थामेः स्वोपास्य देवः 
तेव भ'वनीक्रोति Tra: | ) ; and in illustration of this statement quotes 
a passage from कालकापुराण, where भेरव and भेरबी are.to predominate. in: 
all rites; and. .after some more lines. in prayer- to... Bhagayan;. 
appears a part which at least connects itself with a king-ussp 
Here we find अक्र addressing 3412 on the latter's succeeding his 
brother.T'"E (comp. त्रातर्युपरते &c.). . He offers his advice in ‘about 
eight Slokas only, the purport. ot-the whole being .— 

घर्मेण qz IS] प्रजां शीलंन रक्षयन्‌ । 
बर्तमानः समः स्वेषु अयः BAECS ॥ 
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E Then is mentioned Krsna giving advice 10118 brother ikings : 
` ब्रह्मण्यदेवो- धर्मात्मा राजन्यानन्वाशिक्षयेतू, and-here isthe: word ' राजन्यः ‘and’the. 
occasion of frar'which*gses 10 form the:title:for-this work |) "This 
शिक्षा gives the-first prominence to the ae and. warns the kitigs-or 
penalty ofa, not-to Offend’ & Brahman ! in^any way. “That the 
King should be just'and sympathetic intis. rule: towards’ all--his 
subjects, is another principle : हिंसाविहारं PA 'डुःशीलमजितेन्द्रयं.। पजा Speed: 
सीदाति दरिद्रा नित्यदुःखिताः 11; then again does the author.revert:to the 
conduct of Brahmans and-deplores.the Kali age. when- other sects 
become powerful; ait कलौ युगे wH प्रबलाम्लेडछदुम्बरा: 1. We find further on, 
advice offered for encouragement and support of संन्यासीऽ. यस्मिन्प्राब 
Way नास SpA Sena: । ... प्रामे ग्रामे मठं कुर्यात्‌. पूजा इ द्रव्ये- सवाससाः । "6४6: The 
‘importance of Mas is carried on in this strain, till'we come again 
to the main topic, where standard authors like मनु: and: पराशरः “873 
‘quoted, thé larger portion being en extract from मनु, छत, 7;::wher3 
‘the conduct ‘of kings in society, -war eto: is given.special atten- 


‘tion' to: 


C. Tf might be that this‘is a sufficiently long chapter, and ths 
present ‘writer would be only to ready to. correct thimself; “if 8076 
interested person produces another MS. of a complete natüre. As 
it is, ‘however, the author, after the above, abruptly turns upoa 
' his salutation’ verse गणेशःकमंलानाथं etc. a verse which has -generallr 
stood at the beginning of his chapters. So, either 8 coléphon; cr 
“some continuance. of the शिक्षा above and the :eolophon is: missinz 


from here. l 
This is apparently the last chapter, and after giving some 
verses on general morality and praising indifference to gcanda's 
‘&c. in society, the author last of all gives 116 जितेन्द्रियार्टक told by नान्द 
to wafer, the occasion for the same being that’ the “former entered 
Sthe court of the latter holding his tongue and ‘secret ‘parts in” h:s 
" hands, गीत laying aside his usual companion, thesi Yudhisthira, 
naturally was woiidérstrick at the strange appearance,’ and’ oa 
“his ‘addressing thé sage, this @*—which is; in’ fact, ‘a prayer 
` addressed to God Hari, ‘where the योति 8 8016 desire ' 15: EIC ES IT " म्म 
"derent में देहि निन्दकाना 8 put in, perhaps ‘as ‘gan 'explan&tion'"of tle 
sage's appearance. 


This is a short survey of the manuscript in question. It woukd 
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be clear from this that ona would call these “stray notes on 
. different topics", which perhaps the &uthor wanted to use for 
writing some works, and which were subsequently collected, as 
they were, by some admire: of the'author. Atleast this MS, in 
its present form, cannot be called usi प्रतिबोध,, and certain. it is, 
. that even what little प्रतिबोध it hae, cannot come under the category 
“a work on Arthasastra 


Before we come to the Iast'colophon -a verse, which tells us 
who this ngaga was, can be quosed :— 


THANE योऽखण्डानन्दाम्धि Be: | मघुरदनेनोक्रमेतत्तच्छिष्येन तु धीमता ॥ 


so that tais AJA, the disc ple of अखण्डानन्द is identical with the 
famous author मधुसूदन सरस्वती, anc the writer of the colophons. is 
justified in calling him परमहस परिचाजकाचार्य &o. 

And now the last colophon., which has apparently led the 
nature.of the whole work t» be sadly misunderstood, reads :—°sa 
aR प्रतिबोधक प्रकरणं उत्तरादँ da The fact seems to be, that the 
writer of the colophon div ded the work into two halves: the 
first dealing with the five 95Rs and the second with this advice 
to kings. The person who secured the MS, read only the last 
colophon and he named tie whole work after the title of the 
latter half. It is not a secret to any modern scholars that these 
- colophors play a very importart part in western criticism and 
are profusely given and discussed‘in all cases. But whether it is 
safe to form any conclusions about the nature of the work as a 
whole, is now clear from tke above instance 


^ Mr. Divanji, who, no 1075, laboured under an erroneous 
impression due to the name of the MS. in the catalogues, and laid. 
down the work as one on “ Artha$astra ", guessing the nature 
from the name alone, will, aow,it is hoped, see from the above the 
nature ofthe work. The peesert Writersis indeed obliged, as all 
others interested in the 81079 of Sanskrit literature should proper- 
ly be to persons like Mr. Livarji who bring unpublished works 
to light; but he would, at fhe same time, have due attention paid 


,to any undue misunderstanding being created in the learned 
circles : 


HISTORICAL POSITION OF NAMADEVA. I. . 
| BY 
PANDIT.PANDURANGA SHARMA 


The Journal of the Rcyal Asiatic Society of the Great Britain 
and Ireland. in its issue of April 1920, has published an article 
" The Historical position of Ramananda, " written by Dr. J. N. 
Farquhar M. A, D. Litt. ( Oxon, ) who tries to fix the date of 
Ràm&nanda with reference to that of Namadeva, whom he places 
. in the neighbourhod of 1430 A.D. Let us first examine the grounds 

on which hé regards the time of Nàmadeva as quite fixed. They 
are as follows :— EL 
_ (i) The traditional dates, 1299-1410 A. D.. are highly suspici- 


ous and so is the old story which represents him as having once 
met J fianadeva. ` 


(ii) The late Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says that it is impossi- 
ble that Namadeva should be a contemporary of Jfidnadeva.. For 
N&madeva's Marathi is et least a century later than the Marathi 
of Jiiandevi, And Nàmadeva's references to Mahomedans and 
idolatry imply a date later than 1400. i 


(iii) Dr. Maenicol's translatian of the Abhanga (Poem) of 
Namadeva shows that Jfiandeva and other saints contemporane- 
ous with him were long anterior to Namadeva. 


(iv) The time of Namadeva’s poems given by Pandit Bale- 
Svara Pras&da in his ‘ Santa Bani Sarhgraha ' is 1423 4, p. 


As to (i), it has to be pointed out that many venerable con- 
temporaries of Namadeva in Maharastra, such as Parisi 
Bhagavat (“ Jiiani Jfüanadeva, dhyàni Ndamadeva; Bhakti 
Càngadeva  pudharale " Avate Nam. Page 802. “ Jiianadeva * 
‘in philosophy, Namadeva in meditation and Cangadeva in — 
loving faith are. well established pioneers") Parisi Bhagvat. 
“Tam Shimpi Nama Amhi uttam yati......... mhane Parisā.” 
Namadeva you are a tailor while we are menof blue blood 
says parisa. ( Page 304 Avate.) Nivrtti, (N amya, Vithya, Narya 
ladhale ;. Gonayi phavale akhandit. ” ' Namadeva and Bis song 
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'Vitaya and Narya got it, his mother Gonayi enjoyed it without in- 
terruption. 239 page 24 Avate.’) Kheoara, ( Visoba Khecara :— 
“ Kheoar Visakarti:vinavani kopa nadhari re Nanya p“ Kheoar 
Visa requests, O Namadeva! do not be angry. Page 321.) and 
others refer in an unmistakable mannar to Namadeva I ( for there 
are many personalities of this” flame ) as a contemporary of 
.Jfi&aadeva. who: survived him: by: about fifty fourvyears. » Later 
poets like, Nabhaji ( Bhaktamala 43.) Uddhava Cidghana (Bhakta 
Kathamrtasara XIV.) Mahipati (Bhaktavijaya LX ) and Narahari 
Mālu ( Bhakti Kathamzta XIJ-2 ) bear out the same fact.: Thus 
then-for the lack of a.definite tradition.as.to his date Dr. Farquhar 
seens.inolined:to think that the single meeting. of Namadeva-and 
Jianadeva mentioned in.some old story. is no-sufficient proofithat 
Nànadeva was contemporary of Jfidnadeva. But it -must:-be 
statad here that Namadeva himself tells us in unmistakable words 
‘Of atleast three meetings with Jfidnadeva on different o¢casions:— 


(i) ‘Uthale Jfianesvara kelese vandana 
Jňāneśvara got up and bowed at the feet of Namadeva. 
t 1335- Santa Pariks&. Avate’s 2nd Edn. p. 145 


_ (ii? ‘Namayéce bheti ale Jrianadeva 
Jüánadeva came (to Pandharpüra) to see Namadeva 
913 Tirthavali, Avate’s 2nd Edn. 9. 85.. Description of 
the pilgrimage. - 


(ili) Nama... Paris&-..tayà thayi Jama jhalya 
*"Namadeva...Parisà..&nd others. gathered. together. at 
Alandi on the occasion of Jiiànadeva's Samadhi.” 
^ 1080 S&màdhi, A&v&te's 2nd-Edn. p.-116. 


Besides in many works written: om Namiadeva by “Mahipati 

otc.. meny: meetings between Namadeva and Jüanàdevg'are'^men- 

‘tioned. Turning to the linguistic differences urged by the late Dr 
‘gir R. C: Bhandarkar as proof ofa late date for/'Namadev& we have 
to-observe that to arrive at a just:conclusion from merely” lingui- 

agtic data it is necessary:to take into consideration the’ provincial 
.differences:in-the language of the-two poets along with differences 
` due to difference..in caste, education, heredity and“ enviroment. 
‘Even if we carefully compare the works of the different’ authors 
Lof tae present day no two works will agree in language and mode 
rof expression for the reasons above stated,’ An even’ moré impor- 
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tant.consideration is that .theextant. editions: of: the works of 
Jü&nadeva:( saye,one, viz. Rajavade s ) and of Namadeva have 
not preserved their original forms. . For, if we examine the manu- 
scripts of works written in each succeeding century we find that 
the words of the original works undergo changes corresponding 
to the changes undergone by the language itself. It may also be 
stated, here that.there are.:many: persons.,bearing the name of 
Namadeva and the poetical works of all these are indiscrimina- 
tely mixed in the present.editions.and : ascribed to Namadeya I. 
In the opinion of Dr. Sir R. G Bhandarkar the use of Urdu.and 
other foreign words by Nàmadeva and the mention, made by him 
of fanatic deeds.of Mahomedans lead to the conclusion in which 
Dr. Farquhar agrees with him, that Namadeva flourished long 
after (1. e..1423-) when the Mahomedan rule was thoroughly 
established-in the Deccan. But in -connection with this it may 
be:pointed out that-as Namadeva lived for about fifty four years 
after. Jfianadeva and travelled in Northern India so far as Gomàn 
in:Punjab, it is natural that-he should use words of Urdu and 
. Persian origin:and mention the complaints of Hindus offended 
` by fanatic Mahomedans, of which he must have ample evidénce 
and experience during:his long life and extensive travels. : More- 
over, there is no ground whatsoever to assume that the poems in 
question were composed by Namadeva in-his early youth or that 
the poems describe, the state, of things in the Deccan only. If 
Namadeva’s. reference to Mahomedans and idolatry ought 
to bring down Namadeva to the 15th century, A. D., then 
Jfianadeva also must on the same grounds be placed in the 15th 
century. For Jüanadeva himself in many places ( Jfidnadevi) 
refers to idolatry and the fanaticism of Mahomedans. As instances 
of his reference to idoltary may-be. quoted the following :— 
(1) "Maürtie& melàvi karuni." ` 
“Taking the forms of ( Rama, Krgna ete. T ( God) run to 
rescue. the devotees from danger.” l 
Jñānadevi X1I. “89; 


(2) "Tayi. Priya Devatalaya Angopacara puravaniyà ;-prati- 
ma ka linga diti." 


“To the temple of his beloved deity -he always goes 
z i “His hands are always ready to supply the material 
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required for the worship of idol of his beloved deity.” 
* At the sight of the phalus or the idol the- devotee 
prostrates before it.” 

fidnadevi XVII. 201 to 208 


‘3) "Sri Gurüceni Nave Mati 


“The earth (in 7601, in the name of gracious preceptor 
Jüanadevi XVIII. 1730 


Here is a reference to iconoelasm -:-- 


“1) 'Jamva akaru eka pudha dekhati, tamva hā devo yene 
bhave bhajati, maga toci vighadalia takiti nahi 
mhanoni 


“ When a certain recognised form, comes within their 
sight then ani then only they take it for 
deity and begin to pay their respect to if and when 

. it hag been crushed to pieces then they give it up 
with the idea thet the deity existed no more therein 
Jaüandevi IX. 170 
“and here to Mahomedans :-- 


11) , ‘Mag mlefichace vassute, Dangane hana kaikate." 
“Then the places wEere non-hindus ( Mahomedans etc.) - 
reside, a forest end the region such as Magadha 
country etc., that is prohibited for the religious 
observances are chosen by him for his acts of 
making gifts etc.” l 
Jfianadevi XVII. 294, 
(2) ‘Je 76579 bolavilese longari, Mleficha dharmaciya,’. 
“ The thoughts driven to the hill of Islamic faith are - 
entertained by kim.” | 
R Jiianadevi XVIII. 550. 
“t therefore does not stand 30 reason to place Namadeva in the 
15th century on this ground alone. 


` For his conclusion that N&madeva was not a contemporary 
of Jiaradeva Dr. Farquhar:reHes also or. the argument ‘advanced 
by Dr. Macnicol in his work ‘The Psalms of Maratha Saints 
Dr. Magnicol quotes a poem of Namadeva of.which thé first line 
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runs thus. " Gele digambari I$vara yibhūtī ' which is translatec 
as follows .— 


“Gone are the saints, passed to the heavenly sphere ; 
Only their fame tarries behind them here; " 

: From this Dr. Macnicol concludes that Jfianadeva must have 
flourished long before Namadeva. I have already stated and shal- 
presently adduce proof to show that Namadeva lived for abou- 
fifty-four years after Jfidnadeva. Ladayi, the daughter-in-law o: 
Namadeva gives the exact date of her father-in-law’s (Namadeva’s 
entering the 'samadhi as Sake 1272, Asadhs Vadya Trayodas 
(Saturday 3rd July 1350 A. 7. ) 

' “ Dvadasa bahattarl krsna Trayodasi, 
" As&dha he misi devadvari, 
“ Sarvàn! deha arpilà Vitthall, ” ' Ladayi. 
Jfidnadeva entered the samadhi in Sake 1218, Karttika Vadya. 
Trayodas] ( Thursday 25th October 1296 A.D.) as. stated by 
Nàmadaya himself. 


“ Dhanya Alarhkapura, Indrayani tira, ganita bārā sate adhike 
astadasa Krsna Karttiks masa Trayodasi.’’ “ Blessed is the towr 
. Alamkapura so is the bank of river Indrayani where on the 
thirteenth day of the black half of the month Karttika, in the yea: 
1218 of Saka era as is the calculation, Jiianesvara enterec 
samadhi.” Bhingarkar, Page 101 


This would mean that Namadeva survived Jfiànadeva by fifty- 
four years and as he was eighty when he died, he must have beer: 
twenty-six at the time of Jidnadeva’s samadhi. 


There is nothing in the Abhanga incompatible with our posi 
fion; it is on the other hand natural that Namadeva’s. writings 
should contain an affectionate reminiscence of the companion oi 
: his early youth. : 

Lastly for his conclusion that Namadeva was hot & contempo- 
rary of Jfianadeva, Dr. Farquhar draws on Santa Bani Samgrahe 

. by Pandit Beleshvara Prasada of Allahabad this work of his states 
that Namadeva flourished about the year 1423 A. D., and that hir 
Guru (Preceptor) was Jü&nadeva. The statement of Pandi- 
Beleshvara are based on two sources, (i) Nabhaji’s Bhaktama_ 
end i : Misrsbandhubinoda. Of these two sources, there if 
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nothing in Nabhaji’s Bhaktamél to show ‘that Jfidnadeva and 
Namadeva were not contemporaries. The Misrabandhubinoda, 
which fixed the date of Namadeva on the test ofthe language, is 
scarcely reliable as we have already shown above in the 
beginning. The second statement of Pandit Baleshvara Prasada, 
that Jfianadeva who entered the samadhi in 1296 A. D. was, the 
Guru of Namadeva who flcurished, in his opinion, about 1423 A. D 
is absurd enough and if at all favours the earlier date of 
Namadeva. . zi l 


After having answered the srguments of Dr. Farquhar, I shall 
now summarise the evidence for the earlier date of Namadeva. 
1. Ladàyl the daughter-in-law nf Namadeva gives the exact date 
of her father-in-law’s (Nàmadeva's) entering the samadhi as 
Sake 1272 Acadha Vadya Trayodasi ( 3rd July 1350 A. D. ). 


“ Dvadasa bahattari Krsna Trayodasi Asadha he masi 
devadvari, sarvani deba arpila Vitthali" ` Ladayi. 


“ In the year 1272 of Saka eza, in the black half of the Asadha, 
on the 13th day the whole fam ly of N&madeva have dedicated 
their lives to the God Vitthala ( finished their worldly career. ) 2; 

 : Ladayl.: 
` (ii) As N&madeva refers zo Jü&nadeva in his poems, so the 
latter also alluded to his conversation with Namadeva 


(1) “Ladhalo sama suxha Kasiye jata Nivrtti, Sopana he 
Jfianesvara.”’ . 
Namadeva says—“ I got the pleasure of the company 
of Jiianadeva ani his brothers Nivrtti and Sopana 
while we were on the way to Benares.” 


Nama. 2321 Avate's Edn 


(2) “ Jfiànadeva mhane pariyes: visnudasa 622 Ibid 
* Jaandeva said to me to give him attention. 


(a) Jiianad.va mhane Namaya tin gà janasi jfiàna." 
“ Jhanadeva said to Namadeva, you are the light of 


this world 


(iii) Narasimha Mehta, she famous saint of Junagada in 
Kathiawar refers to Namadeva in his well-known work ‘ Hara- 
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mala’ as a very great saint of Maharastra who flourished long 
before his own time. 


(1) “ Piirve Pandharpūra mojhàra Namadeva gaya sajr 
vana kare”, 
"Long ago Namadeva a resident of Pandharpüra 
reinstated the life in a dead cow etc.” 
82nd Poem. Kavyasamgraha page 3€. 


Now Narasi flourished in 1424 A. D. (Kavyasarngraha by Desai 
Edn. of 1813 page 24). 


(iv) Many venerable contemporaries of Jñānadeva in Mahz- 
rastra such as Parisi Ehagavata and others refer in an unmie- 

takable manner to Namadeva. 

. . This cannot take place unless both of these illustrious saints 

. not only were contemporaries but are mutual companions. 


ABHINAVAGUPTA ON SAKARA. 
BY : 
H. R. DIVEKAR, M. A. 


M. Jari Charpentier, Ph. D. has recently published an article 
in April number of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, in which 
he contands that ‘the word Sakāra may be derived from and is in 
its sense intimately connected with Sake Prof. 8. Levi and 
MaxMüller do connect Sakara with Saka, whereas this connection 
is rejected by Prof. Konow. While purusing the Ms. of Abhinavs- . 
gupta’s commentary on Bharatiya Natya Sastra, I came across & - 
passage in which the commentator accepts the association of the 
two words Saka and Sakara. In fact itis clear from Abhinava- 
gupta’s comment—which I shall quote preseritly—that so far 
back as 900 A. D., this association of the two words was known 
and had been allowed by eminent Sanskrit Scholars. Abhinava- 
gupta’s commentary has not yət seen the light; I will, therefore, 
quote in extenso the passage wLich has inspired me to write this 

“short note. 


M. Charpentier was unable to trace the quotation from Bhara- 
tiya Natya Sastre, XII-130 in Konow’s Das Indische Drama 
( Vide p. 15). In Grosset's ed-tion of Natya Sastra, there Is no 
guch verse ; neither does the Kavyamala edition of the Natya 
Sastra contains the word Sakara in XII-130, for this verse reads 
as follows :— l ; 


बख्राभरणसंस्परैमहमेहरवेक्षितेः । 
l समर्चिता तुर्णपदा सकामस्य गतिर्भवेत्‌ M 
On the other hand, Abhinavagupta reads शकारस्य in place of 

, सकामस्य in the verse quoted above and comments at length on the ` 
derivation of the word Sakéra. I reproduce the comment of 
l Abhinsvagupta asit appears in the Benares Sk. Library Ms 
pp. 435-36. 
P. 435, line 9 CARTES TRE kaa शका- 

» 10 रबहुला यस्य Jet शकारः शकारोपलाक्षंत शकांदे 

» 11 जनपदवासीत्यन्रे, यद्यद्वक्ष्यते शकाराभीरमण्डले- 

» 12 त्यादि. हीनाशय उत्तमपंदेविरोपितः शकारः इत्यन्ये, 
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» 13 अथ च हांसस्यं शोकः प्राकंतेपि शकारस्य विभू[तिर्न 
» 14 प्रसिद्धये तद्विश्तिरपन्नंशातामस्येव प्ंकाशिंता. a- 
» 15 पि पात्रार्थे शोक :-- 


i 16 लनब्धापशांब्द्घटना विधुतश्च धर्मा 

» 17 सार्थप्रतीतिकलनात्‌ प्राति का कथेव । 

» 18 मूर्घन्यतोऽङ्गमयता भवना शकारः 

#19 ara: श्रियं ...., , विषे हृदि कि न्यथायि॥।' sj 


P. 436, line 1  «— 

l सकलजनतासेव्यः सोऽयं शकार इति स्फुट 

विरचयति यन्मूर्धन्यत्वं Fee हतलक्षणम्‌ | 

भवत agi लोके जातापशाब्दपरंपरा 

परिचयमयी वार्ता कीर्ति निकृत्य निकर्तनी ॥ 

इति । त्रतिज्ञाचाणक्ये नचमहाकविना भीमेन 

राजापि बिन्ध्यकेतु शकार इति gau व्यवहृतम्‌ | 
qanri संस्पर्शावलोकमगर्व योगो ऽतर uu छि- | 
Bat: | नचार्यदेश जाति शकारः feda: । म्ले- 
wata पृथगेव निर्वक्ष्यते ग्लेच्छोया गतेतो 
यास्त्वित्यादिना तरंमादिहामीढश एव शकार इति युक्तम d 


” 
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"This séems & queer thing at first sight; for it is full of errors 
of transcription: Nevertheless, with a little ingenuity it is easy 
to clean up the mess. 

The cémmentator here gives three different views ‘of the name 
Sakara and its origin :— 

(1) The first is शकारबेहुला यस्य ( भाषा), i.e. one whose speeck 
abounds in sibilant श. This is the popular view 

(2) शकारः शकारोपलक्षित शकादि जनपदवासीत्यन्ये This is the second 
view. It maintains thet Sakāra is one who lives in the country 

f Sakas——an out-standing feature of whose speech is the ever- 

fecurring sibilant st This refers to Natya Sasira XVII-53 

ganni शकादीनां तत्स्वभावश्च यो गणः . 

शकारभाषा योक्तेब्या ee ॥ | 
Where Abhinavagupta explains शकारभाषा by the very Words शकान 
बहला WD शंकारंभाषी, The sentence (य ) देक्ष्यते शकाराभीर( चा )ण्ड(1) लेंत्यो।दि goes 
back to Natya Sastra XVII--49 

at (ब)रा भीर (चे) ण्डाल (संच ) र द्रविडोद्रजा: | 

हीना वनेचराणां च विभाषा नादके (ar ) il j 
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which is emended by Abhinavagupta as 
श(क) रा भीर (चा ) ण्डाल( श्र )र........ स्मृ (ताः) ॥ 


The verse enumerates the various विभाषा? 5, used in dramas as 
compared with the seven भाषा 8 mentioned in the preceding verse. 
| मागध्यवन्तिजा प्राच्या झुरसेन्यर्धमागघी । 

बाह्लीका दाक्षिणात्या च सप्त भाषाः प्रकीर्तिताः ॥ 
It will be obvious that the difference between these two views, 
ig that the‘ first defines Sak&ra as one who speaks a dialect 
abounding in the sibilant zr, whereas the second states him as an 
inhabitant of the country of Sakas 


(3) हीनाशय उत्तमपदे(१)विरोपित: झकार/(र)इत्यन्ये This is the third view, 
. very probably held by Dhanika, who, while commenting on the 
word Sakara in Dasaripa II. £3, defines Sakara as राज्ञः शालो हीनजातिः 
-— a base-born brother-in-law of a king. Abhinavagupta states 
that according to some, Sakara is a person with a vulgar mind, 
promoted to a high place; whereas Dhaniks, as we saw above, 
describes him as 8 base-born orother-in-law of a king. Taking 
these two interpretations together, we are justified in the conclu- 
‘sion that Sak&ras were despised as base-born, vulgar minded 
-persons whose sisters were frecuently given in marriage to kings 
and the kings showed their appreciation of the fact by promoting 
: them to high places. This, naturally enough, led to considerable. 
heart-burning among the well-born and cultured classes of the 
king’s subjects who never lost an opportunity of jeering at these 
favourites of the king. The verses quoted by Abhinavagupta 
. support such an assumption. He first cites a verse by Bhasa, 
which is my reading for Hasa. Bhisa is known to Abhinava- 
gupta asa महाकविना भासेनांपे स्वप्रवन्ध उक्तम्‌ ' त्रेतायुग Ae मैथिलीं सा! इत्यादे 
written while commenting on Rasas, in Natya Sàstra, VI 
Adhyaya. We are right in holding, therefore, that the महाकावे भास 
referred to by Abhinavagupta oan be no one else but the well- : 
known Bhasa. At the same time, it is only fair to state that the 
‘verse Angi ताद्वि न मैथिली सा does not occur in any of the dramas pub- 
: lished by T. Ganapati Shastri under the name of Bhasa. The 
verse cited by Abhinavagupta may be read as given below:— 
- प्राकृते शकारस्य AJA प्रसिद्धये । l 
तहिभूतिरपश्रंश (त )मह्येव प्रकाशिता ॥ 
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‘alt is possible to interpret this verse in two ways. First— The 
superabundance of the sibilant 31 does not win (for itself) a con- 


spicuous position even among the Prakrit dialects, but this super-' 


abundance becomes strikingly evident only in the fog of. Apa- 
bhrarsa..It is admitted by Rudrata and others that Sakari, which 
abounds inr is a subdivision of Apabhrarhsa. The second inter- 
pretation is that the immense riches of Sakira, does not make 
him famous even among the common mass of people, but this 
same riches gives him a shining eminence only in the shades of 
~the. out-cast and the fallen.’ After this, Abhinavagupta gives a 
verse of his own. composition wherein he bemoans the high 
prestige and the riches enjoyed by Sakaras. The reading should 
be emended as follows :— i 


ममापि ( चा )त्रार्थे Se: । लब्धापशब्दवटना विधुत() श्र धर्मा(: ) 
` सार्थप्रतीतिकलना( म्‌ ) प्राति का कथेव । Pu 
ward ( तां) गमयता भवता शकार( XC) 5 E 
शक्तेः श्र(यो ) ( ननु ) बिघे हृदि कि न्यधायि ॥ 


The verse may be rendered as given below :— 

What did you propose to yourself, Oh Fate, when you made 
Sakara ascend the meridian of power and glory? The (only) 
profit is the creation of a vicious vocabulary; (a style that) 
scents standards (-of speech). How should one mention then the 
right apprehension of sense ? * 


-Abhinavagupta follows this up by quoting a verse from ‘a 
drama, entitled प्रतिज्ञाचाणन्य by a great poet of his time-- Bhima — 
“who now and again describes king विन्ध्यकेतु in his play as Sakara. 
We may correct the verse and read it as follows :— f 


सक्लजनतासेव्य; सो ऽयं शकार इति स्फुटं 
विरचयति यन्मूर्धन्यत्व बि( वेर्‌) हतलक्षणम्‌। 
भष(ति च यतो ) लोके जातापशाब्दपरंपरा 


परिचयमयी बाता कीर्तिनिक्त्य निकर्तनी ॥ 


५ This fellow, who commands the homage of a whole people is. 


plainly enough a Sakara. His promotion to the dizzy eminence 
proves Fate’s accursed ways. He is the parent of a brood of 
villainous words and his renown consists of the long tale of 
‘atrocities ( which he has committed) and which are familiar 
knowledge.” The drama प्रातज्ञाचाणक्य though unknown to Schnyler 
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who does not refer to it in his bibliography appears to have ‘been 
well-known in Abhinavagupta s time, as it is once more quoted 
‘by him along with थुद्राराक्षस and तापसवत्सराज, while commenting on 
Natya Sastra XVIII—34 : 


Finally Abhinavagupta remarks that वस्त्राभरणसंस्पर्शञावलोकनगर्वयोगो s 
पक्षे ( {शि )ऽतरः meaning that the characteristic of vanity obvious in 
the fiddling of clothes and orr&ments and the fidgety eye that 
turns to them, falls into place Jere. Such vanity would be natural 
in a Sakàra, who betrays a constant consciousness of his power 

and riches and like a Parvenu millionaire is ill at ease in his silk 
and gold. Moreover, argues Abhinavagupta, there was no such 
caste as Sakara among the Aryas and the Mleccha tribes are also 
separately mentioned in the next verse म्लेच्छा(नां) (जा )त( यो )यास्तु 
. ete. XIL—131. Hence he reaches the conclusion viz. ‘ Here too 
therefore (in verse 130) such a Sakara as this is to be understood 
it would be only proper to do s 


Broadly summing up, I may say, that Sakaras were supposed 
to belong to a tribe which was neither included in the Aryan 
stock, nor in the Mleccha group. They were regarded as inhabi- 
tants of Saka country,--low born persons with vulgar ignoble 
minds. -Further these Sakaras gave their sisters in marriage to 
the reigning kings of Indian provinces and obtained in ruturn, 
. high pasts which added to their prestige and wealth. Hence they 
were looked down upon by the educated and the cultured classes 
who resented this good fortune of theirs and consequently pilloried 
them in their dramas 


THE USE OF THE CASES IN VEDIC PROSE, 


“BY 


SUKUMAR SEN, M. 4, 


Calcutta University. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


.AB.—Aitareys Brahmana. 
AS.—Altindische Syntax, 


| Delbrück. 
‘AV.—Atharva-veda. 
: Av.— Avesta. 


Be.—Buddhacarita. 
BU.—Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 
Ind. Spr.—Indische Sprüche. 
J.—Jàtaka (numbers refer to 

n the page ). 
"JASB.—Journal of the Asiatic 

i Society of Bengal 

‘Katha S,--Kathāsaritsägara 
KB.—Kausitaki Brahmans 

: KS.—Kathaka Samhita 

- Ku.—Kumàrasambhava. 

_; MB.—Mantra Brahmana 


P.—Pànini's Aphorism. 
Panc,--Paficatantra. 
PB.—Pajficavimsa Brahmana. 
R.--Ramayana. 
RV.—Reveda. 
Raghu.--Raghuvamsa 
SB.—Satapatha Brahmana 
SmB.-Samavidhana Bráhmana. 
Soph. Phil—Sophocles, Phi- 
loctetes 
TB.—Taittiriya Brahmana. 
TS.—Taittiriya Samhita. 
Thuc.—-Thucydides, 
Theoc.--Theocritos. 
Vend.-- Vendidad. 
Vet.--Vetalapaficavimsatika. 
YV.—Yajurveda. 


' Mbh.—Mahabharata Ys.—Yasna. 
. MS.—Meitrayani Samhita ` Yt.—Yust. 
MU.—Maitrayani Upanisad f 
NOMINATIVE. 


X. The Nominutive is the case cf the grammatical subject, 

- and as such it does not necessarily indicate the actor or the agent, 

‘as in the passive construction : e. g., adbhir va idam sarvam aptam 
every thing here is surrounded by waters ( SB. 1.1.1.14 ) 


l (1) It secondarily denotes an isolated concept or merely the 
“number and gender ( P. 2.3.46); but this function is an acquired 


one. 
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2. Predicative Nomir.ativ3 : 


(1) Intransitive verbs o? incomplete predication, such as 
as, bhū, sam-pad etc., have the-r predicate also in the nominative 
case: alpo hy esa jato mahün bhavati the little one, when born, 
becomes great (TS. 5.1.3); kram sampadyate caran’ he becomes 
* kria’ when he moves ( AB. 33.3.4). 


( In the following instance from classical Skt. the instrumental 
has supplanted the predicative nominative : yena krüntam tribhu- 
vanam idam vamanenüp: bhitva ( Vet. p. 36, 1. 20). The expression 
must have thus been contar inated—vümanena bhiitena+ vamano 
bhiitea ). 


(2) The transitive verbs man, bri, vac and vad, in the 
reflexive sense (=to think one-self as, to call one-self as) take the 
predicative nominative: te vai devà vijitino manyamünüh the gods 
thinking themselves as vistors (AB. 9.7.4); yena tamasü prüvrto 
manyela the darkness by which he deems himself surrounded 
(AB. 12.8.14 ) ; nijasyaivamanyata he thought that he had. destroyed 
them (AB. 13.12.4) ; parübhavisyanto manyümahe we think that. we, 
shall perish (TS. 2.5.1); sa inn lokün vicchidivan amanyata he 
thought himself to have destroyed these worlds ( PB. 8.9.21); 
prajapatih praja asrjata sa dugaho riricüno' manyata P. created off- 
spring, he thought himself milxed and empty ( PB. 9.6.7 ) ; n@cakr- 
van manyate does not think to have done it (PB. 21.1.8 ) ; indro 
'surün hatvakaryam cakrvün amanyata having killed the Asuras 
Indra thought himself to have done a wrong deed (PB. 22.14.2). 
This idiom is absent in the Kathaka Samhita ( vide S. Sen, 
‘Uses of the Cases in the Xathaka Samhita, J ASB, 1925.') 
The following instances are cases where this construction - has 
been avoided, asin classical Ski. by the use of particle iva: gataérir 
iva manyeta considers himself a; the height of prosperity ( AB. 16. 
4. 9 ); vasisthah«putrahato hina isumanyata with his sons killed V. 
thought himself to be destitute ( PB. 21.11.2); tata u heme niragd . 
‘tua menire then they thought themselves as sinless ( KB. 19, 3); 
prajapatih prajah srswa riricana ivimanyata P. having created off- 
spring, felt himself empty as it were ( KB. 12. 8, cf. PB. 9.6.7), 
Twice we find the predicative eccusative in accordance with the 
. Classical idiom : rasabho nz sarvam iva javam dhavati srtam mayelt 
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hatam manyamanah hence the ass does not run with his full speed, 
considering himself worn out (because ) ‘I have done my running’ 
(KB. 18. 1); üsannam ütmünam manyamünah having thought him- 
self to be exhausted ( SmB. 2.1.7). But when the verb is not used 
in the reflexive sense we find the predicative accusative: yam 
brahmanam iva manyeta waom he should think himself to be a 
Brahman (PB.6.5.9). This compounded form occurs once 
svayam dhirāh panditammanyamünah (MU. 7.9). 


sa brahmano bruvünah calling himself a Brahmin ( SB. 2.1.9.14 ) 
sa indro brahmano bruvane istakam upūdhałła Indra calling him- 
self a Brahman etc. (TB. 1.1.10); katham no brahmistho bruvita 
how dare you call yourself the best of Brahmans among us ( BU 
3.1.2 ) 3. durge vai hantüvocathüh thou art called he who smites in 
the stronghold (TS. 6.2.4) ; bharatāh turiye hawa samgrahitüro 
vadanté the charioteers claim a fourth of the booty ( AB; 9.1.6), 


Note,—In RV. two other verbs, chad and üh, take the pred, 
nom. ( AS. p. 104 ). 


. (3) In AB. TS. and TB. the verbal phrase rūpam kr 
‘takes : the pred. nom. instead of the possessive genitive. 
In AB. it occurs but once, and in TS. so much as ten 
times: eso’. $vah $velo rüpam kriva he having taken the 
form of a white horse (AB. 30,9.4); so 'gneh krsno rüpam 
krtvodayata it departed from the fire in the form of an antelope 
(TS. 5.2.6; of. 6.1.3 [ twice] ); sū rohid rūpam krtvū she, in the 
form of a deer ( TS. 6. 1. 6 ) ; sa indrah salüvrki rüpam krtvà Indra 
in the form of a hyaena (TS. 6.2.4); yajfio devebhyo nilayata 
visnü rüpam krtva sacrifice went away from the gods taking the 
form of Visnu ( TS. 6. 2. 4) : uttaravedih simhi rüpam krtva in the 
form of a lioness (TS. 6.2.7) ; sa rohini pingalatkahayant ripam krtva 
she in the form of & deer; sa rohimi laksmana sasthauhi 
. rüpam krtvd ; jarati mūrkhā tajjaghanya rupam krtva ( TS. 7. 1. 6 J; 
agnir devebhyo nilayatakhi rüpam krtvà, in the form of a mouse 
( TB. 1. 1. 16) ; sa varüho rūpam krtvopünyamajjat taking the form 
of a boar he plunged (TB. 1.1.19 ); agnir devebhyo nilayatasvo rüpam 
krtva@ in the form of a horse (TB. 1.1.22 ); yajfio devebhyo milayata 
krsno rüpam krtva ( TB. 3.2.5; 3.2.6 ) ; agnir devebhyo nilayata krsno 
r pam krtva (TB. 3.3.6); yat krsno rüpam. krtvd prūviśas tvam vaną- 
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spatin (TB. 3.7.4); prajagatir .devebhyo nilayatasvo rupam krtva. 
TB. 3.8.12 ). See also TB. 5.65. This idiom might have thus, 
originated : visnu rupam k-tva = visnur bhutva+ visno rüpüm krtvā. 

In PB. and KB., once ia each, this phrase occurs in compound. 
forms: yajño vai devedhyo' pakramat sa suvarnarüpam krtvacarat 
sacrifice went away from the gods, he moved about assuming 
golden form: (PB. 14.3.0); &süh prajapatyapsaroripam krtvü 
purastat pratyudait U. the ofspring of P. taking the form of am 
Apsaras, came out in front of them (KB. 6. 1). Cf. JASB. 1925, p. 2. 


(4) “In SB. the phrsser rüpam as and rüpam bhi take the pred. 
nom.: elad vai deva akan.ajcnta parjanyo rupam syama this the gods 
desired, ‘may we be like Parjanya’ (SB. 6.7.3.1) ; etenütmanü parjanyo 
riipam:abhavat with that self he became like P. (SB. 6.7.3.1). 


(5) The predicative accusative when followed by iti and tva 
is replaced by the nom. : résabha iti hy elam rsayo’ vadan the seers 
called him the donkey ( TS. 5.1.5 ) ; prthusronir iti vai yosüm pra- 
éamsanti men admire a wcman as (she is) one with big hips 
(SB. 3.5.1.11 ) ; visnur ift ycjati, worshipsthim as Visnu (KB. 8.2: 
Prof, Keith wants to read visnum here ); na vai yajRa iva mantavat 
it must not be looked uron as a sacrifice ( SB. 2.3.1.21 ). 

(6) Once in AB. the nem. replaces the pred. acc. with the verb 
nir-mü: indro va etabhir mchan atmünam niramimita Indra made 
himself great by means of zhese ( 22.2.2). The reflexive sense of 
the verb is to be noted here 


7) The pred. nom. appaars with the primary derivative of bhu 
ending in-uka : lasmüd -üpini yuvatih priya bhavuka whence 
a beautiful maiden is apt to become dear to men (SB. 13 
1.9.6); tasmat prathamavaycsi sirimám priyo bhüvukah whence & 
youth is apt to become deer to women ( SB. 13.1.9. 6); tasmad 
rüjfiah sendmukham bhisman. bhavukam whence the front of the. 
king’s army is apt to become terrible ( SB. 13. 2.2.2). 


. 8. The Cognate Nominative A few verbs which | Were 
sometimes used impersonally in the Indo-Europesn Ursprache 
take the cognate nom. occasionally: yaivainam asdvaslilam 
vig vadati the evil report which rises against him 
( PB. 9.17.4); lan kalyümi vag vadati speech speaks ` good 
of them (PB,5. 9,14); :asmüd afrotlarahi vag vadati hence 
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speech -sounds higher here ( SB. 3,2.3.15); orstir vat vrstvà 
candramasam anu pravisati the rain having rained:enters the moon 
(AB. 40.5.7); vidyud vai vidyutya vrstim anu pravisati lightning 
having.flashed goes over to rain (AB. 40.5.3); yad vato vati when 
wind blows ( MS. 2.5.4); yasca varsantt vrstayah the rains which do 
rain (TB. 3.12.8). Cf. Pali: vuithivato ndama kittakam thanam vüyati 
how.far does the storm blow ? (J. I 102-3 ). 


4. Impersonal verbs. There are found three typical uses of 
- the impersonal verb in the Brahmana literature. In the first and 
the most primitive type the subject is altogether left unexpressed ; 
nüvüirsan na sam atapat it did neither rain nor it became hot 
(AB. 19.5.5); amuto vai divo varsati it rains from yonder sky 
( SB; 4.3.1.16:) ; tasmat krstaya varsati hence it rains for the 
ploughed field (SB. 7.2.4.4) ; ली. Gk. vec it rains; vide it snows; 
Bpourg it thunders; cf. also Pali: fato üküsato sattaratana- 
vassam vassati then it reins down seven jewels from the sky 
(J.-I, 256); of. Cl. Skt. n@sya varsam varsati varsakale it does 
not rain its rain in proper time ( Mbh. quoted in Ind. Spr.); tato 
và asma; vyaucchat then it dawned for him (PB. 16.1.1) ; atho vyeviis- 
mai vasayati then it dawrs for him ( PB. 18.9.8); cf. Gk. «T TXTTEL 
it lightens, cvexor«gei it grows dark;  yasya jyog ümayati 
who is long ill (TS. 2.3.11; PB. 6.10. 5); athaitasya jyog ümayati 
thus is he ill long (TS. 7.2.4); pranena va esa vy rdhyate 
` yasyamayatihe who is ill is separated from breath (TS. 7.9.1): 
yad vai purusasyümaya'y a$nati 3 nasnati iti 3 vai tam Ghuh 
when:man is ill they ask, does he eat or does he not ? ( MS. 1.8.9); 
yadi diksitasyopatapet when the initiated is unwell ( SB. 12.3.5.2 Ja 
. yada valavad vati when it blows hard ( SB. 6.1.3.13 ) ; kalpate 'smai 
things go in order for him (T-. 5.2.6); tato vai prajabhyo ‘kalpata 
then it went in order for the people (TS. 7.2.4); rdhyate 'smai 
krsau prosperity occurs to him in agriculture (PB. 115.8) In 
this passive construction the real subject is put in dative. ‘This 
idiom has‘an exact parallel in Greek : ikarx yap Toig Te TOMeutotg 
nirukyrxt for our enemies have had good fortune enough 
( Thue. 7.77) ; k«Aàs &v cor «mexexpito ( Plato, Gorg. ). 


In the second type of impersonal verbs an indefinite or a 
relative pronoun is put in as the subject for the satisfaction of 
‘grammatical instinct: tato va idam vyaucchat then it. dawned 
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(TS. 6.4,8) ; idam hi yada rarsari when it rains ( SB. 1.3,1.25); yad 
idam kim ca varsati whenaver it rains ( SB. 1.7.1.3); .atha ya 
diapati varsanti as it rains while the sun shines (SB. 5.3.4.12 ), The 
clauses : yo ‘yam pavate anc yo "sau tapati are of frequent occurrence 


In the third type an active agent is put in as the subject: 
ahoratrabhyam khalu vai pox janro varsati P. rains through day and 
right (TS. 9.1.7); etasmtd vai  mithunüd vidyotamanastanayan 
varsati retah sifican from “his couple the thunder cloud rains l 
scattering seed ( TB. 3.8.10 ) ; varsatu te dyauh may the sky rain on 
thee ( $B.1.2.4.16 ) ; satatavarsi Fa prajabhyah parjanyo - bhavati P. 
rains continually for the people ( AB. 8.1.6); elasyam disi parjanyo 
na varsukah P. is not apt to rain in that quarter (.SB. 75.2.37 ). 
This idiom occurs in AV. also cf. Greek : vet ué 0 Zevs Zeus rains 
( Theocr. 4, 43); Cl. Skt. : kale ca dese pravavarsa devah . the god 
rained in time in the country Be. 2.7); Pali: kinnu kho tumhehi 
adgatamagge devo vassati does the god rain in the road traversed by 
you? (J.I. 100); devo nibcddham vassati the god rains continually 
( J.L 102 ) ; devo püvassi tha goc rained ( J.T. 296 ) 


i) Intransitive verbs ir passive constructions are used 
impersonally, as in Cl. Skt, e.g tira iva vai mithunena caryate ( SB 
1.9.2.8); hiyate ha (he) is left behind (SB. 3.6.2.14) ; cf. also the 
frequent use of $rüyale 


5. The Instrumental H ominative. ‘In one passage in AB. the 
nom. replaces the usual instr. of means. kim nu malam kim ajinam 
kim u $mas$runi kim tapah what `s the use of dirt ? what of the goat 
skin.? what of long hair? and what of fervour 2 ( 33.1.7 ). 


6. What is ordinarily she locative of distance, is sometimes put 
in the nom: (cf. yatas cidhuc kalaairmanam tatra paficami, kale ca sapta- 
mi, adhvanah prathamü saptami ceti vaktavya : Vartt. under P.2.8.28) : 
sa va iyam sarvaiva vedir iral. Saksyamiti tvdvamdya yajante trim$at 
padàni pascat tixasci bhavat: all this earth is the vedi, but they 
measure off and sacrifice cn so much as they deem they can use; 
the back cross line is thirty feet ...... ...(TS. 6.2.4) ; catuscatvarim- 
Sat ü$vinani sarasvatya vinasanct plaksah prasravanas ^ tavad tilah 
svargo lokah Plaksa-Prisrsvans is at a distance fortyfour times 
as much as a horse can go from the Vinasana of the Sarasvati . 
( PB, 25.10,16 ), 
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7. . The Nominative Absolute ( Gk. &xoAovOtxt ) The absolute 
use of the nom., though not a regular idiom, is a remarkable 
phenomenon in the syntax of the case. It is unknown 
in the Samhitàs but appears sporadically in Cl. Skt. (a) 
With the present participle in-ant: te’ bhitah paricaranta 
ait pagum eva nirantram Sayanam while they were wandering 
around, lo! the victim lying with the intestine taken out ( AB. 7. 
3. 6; against this Aufrecht wants to read üyan for ait. See AB. 
p. 430) ; aAgirasah svargam lokam yanto raksémsy anvasacanta when 
A. were going to heaven the demons assembled together 
(PB. 12.6.12 ) But this last example is not reliable because the 
text as printed in the Bibl. Ind. is very corrupt. Perhaps we 
should read yatah for yantah. (b) With the absolutive 17-06 
ya ahitagnir jive mrlasabdam srutva ka tatra prayascittih if one who 
has established the fires hears himself spoken of as dead during 
life, what is the expatiation thereof? ( AB. 32.8.7 Aufrecht wantg 
to read srnuydt for $rutva;; ütithyena vai deva istva tan samad avindat 
when the gods had performed the guest-offering, discord befell 
them ( SB. 3.4.2.1) 


This idiom arose from the absolute use of the absolutive which 
use is found in the Brahmana literature and is anything but 
rare in Cl. Skt, : osadhir jagdhvapah pitva tata esa rasah-sambhavatt 
having consumed the plants and having drunk water this sap 
is generated (SB. 1.3. 1.25); tam hainam drstva bhir viveda fear 
came upon him when he saw him (SB 116.17) et purodaéam 
eva kurmam bhütva sarpantam 1o | (they came upon );the sacrificial 
cake creeping in the form of a tortoise (SB 1.6.2.3 ). Cf CI 
Skt. : tan bhümau patitaa drstvd ......... mahams tráso ‘bhavan 
mama seeing them fallen on the ground great fear arose 
in me ( R. 3.2110) ; striratnasrstir apara pratibhati sa me dhütur. 
vibhutvam anucintya vapus ca tasyah considering the skill of 
the creator and her person she appears to me to be the 
other best creation of woman ( Sak, 2 ); dilipünantaram rajye tam 
nisamya pratisthitam | pürvam pradhimito rajfiam hrdaye’ gnir ivotthi- 
tah Il hearing of him as established in his dominions after Dilipa 
he fire which was already fuming in the heart of the kings 
became aflame ( Raghu. 4, 2); sarpün wyüghrün gajan simhan 
dretvopayair vasikrtan 1 rajett kiyatt matra dhimatim apramadinam n 
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(Paño. 146); ityüdi cestitan drstva tasya rüjfo visrnkhalam | 
` khinne mayi kad@cicca tatragdc citrakrn navah ॥ ( Katha S. 5. 28); 
anke kumüram Gropya hatva kim nama paurusam (Ind. Spr.); 
rathe tu vamanam. drstva punar-anma na vidyate (proverb); srisaila- 
` Sikharam drstv@ sarvarapaih rramucyate ( Haradatta quotes this 
passage in his Padamafijari p. 723 but comments that such: use is 
faulty ); ulükam nrpatim krtva ka nah siddhir bhavisyati what gain 
‘would occur to us if the owl is made the king ? ( Panc.); cf. Pali : 
tassa üdhavitvà paridhavitva vicarnakale rafifio añño pi putto jato 
“during the period of his running and walking about the king had 
‘other sòns born to him ( J. I. 127, 234); assassa paniyam pibitva 
‘nahayanakale during the time >f bathing the horse after giving 
‘wafer to drink ( J. I. 185 ) ; sa-fa rajano gahetva dinnayodham nama 
nasetum na vattati ( J. I. 180). 


Note —Panini prescribes an independent use of the absolutive 
17-05 (.3.4.18 ) : alam te vanam. gatva ( R. 2.28.25.) ; khalüktva. 


7. (I) Incipient Nominative Absolute. The following in- 
stances are worth noting as illustrating the incipient use of 
nom. abs. : pasur vai niyamünih sa mrtyum prüpasyat when the 
. victim was being carried he saw death ( AB. 6.6.8). Here if. we 
transpose sa and take it as a demonstrative adjective of pasuh. 
the construction would be normal: but as it stands and as evi- 
. dently the meaning requires, we can not but admit that pasuh is 
.here a nom. abs. Similar is: deva ha vai yajfiam tanvanis te 
*suraraksasebhya Gsangid bibhcyam cakruh the gods (were) pro- 
_ ceeding with the sacrifice, they were afraid of the onslaught of 
Asuras and Raksasas (SB. 3.9.6); indro  vrtram hatvasurain 
parabhivya so ’mavasyam pratyügacchat Indra having killed: Vrtra 
. and having conquered the Asuras, he returned on. the new moon 
(TB. I. 3. 10). Cf. ol. Skt. tato 2arayano devah sa varam mam ayacata 
, then the god Narayana he sovght a boon from me (Kathi S. 1:31) 


8. Elliptic Constructions 
(a) When the adverb ap: is used the subject ( which is bhaga, 
' share ) is very often suppressed : katham vo' pi syāt how can you 
` have a share = how tan thera be (a share) for you ( AB. 12104) ; 
apy asyathastu ya no’ smin na vai kam avidat let her have a share 
also since she has not yet obtained one in this of ours ( AB. 12.11, 
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5); api vo’ trastu you may have a share here also ( AB. 12.11.8 ) 
astv eva no’ syam api may we also have a share in the earth (TS. 6 
24). Of CL Skt. : sarpis? pi syat a drop of ghee might perhaps 
exist ( Bhattoji under P. 1. 4. 96 ) 


(b) When there are two subjects toa single finite verb one of 
them is often suppressed and the other is expressed with the con- 
junctive particle ca and the verb is put in the dual. This idiom 
is found in RV., and in lster Vedic literature it is found only in 

‘TS. : tà brhaspati$ cànvaitàm those (he) followed with B. (TS. 
2.4.4); tam brahmanas copadadhyatam (he) and B. should estab- 
lish her (TS. 5.2.8) ; amba dhrsnu virayasvagni$ cedam karisyathah... 
(you ) and Agni would do this ( TS. 4. 1. 9); tan pusa cünvaitàm 
(he) and P. followed them ( TS. 2.4.4 `. 


(c) Often when the context is clear the subject is unexpressed 
and is to be gathered from the context : aditih putraküma sadhye- 
bhyo devebhyo brahmaudanam apacat tasyā ucchesanam adaduh A. being 
desirous of a son cooked Brahman’s mess for the Sadhya gods, (the 
Sadhya gods) gave her the residue (TS. 6.5.6: here the subject 
` of.adaduh is sadhya devah which is in the ablative in the preceding 
sentence ) indro’ manyatanaya va idam“ visnuh . sahasram 
vaksyata itt tasyam akalpetüm Indra reflected, ‘By this Visnu will 
appropriate all the thousand '; (they; viz., Indra and Visnu) made 
arrangement as to it (TS. 7. 1.5) 


9, Peculiar Constructions. 


(a) An indeclinabla has been used here as the subjective 
predicate : agnir vai devanam addhatamam Agni is the safest of the 
deities (SB, 1. 6. 2. 9) 


(b) A singular subject goes sometimes with a plural verb 
and vice versa ! sa vi$varupatama iva santi he is much variegated in 
colour ( SB. 1.6.8.5 ) ; kim akarteti yat putrün muhur devi aprechata 
the gods asked their sons repeatedly ‘what.did you do’ (PB.24.18.5). 


(c) The word isvarc as pred. nom. often varies from the 
subject in number or gender or both : isvaro ha hotüram yaso 'rtoh 
reputation is apt to reach the पिळा, ( AB. 8.2.18); atha yad uccaih 
kirtayed isvaro hasya vüco raksobhaso janitoh if he utters aloud his 
speech is apt to be sounded like the speech of the R. (AB. 6.7.6 ). 
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, Aéváro hasyd vitte devd crantoh gods are liable to be ill pleased in 
‘her gains (AB. 15.48); tam svaram raksümsi himsitoh R: åte 
liable to injure him (TS. 3, 1.1, ); ivaro grha ydjmanasya tani 
paryantam anupracyotoh ( SB, 1.1.2.22 ).; tasyesvarah praja papiyast 
bhavitoh his people is likely to become worse ( SB. 5. 1. 1.9); igvaro 
haita anagnicitam samtaptoh they would be lible to weigh Heavily 
upon one who has prepared the fire (SB.13.8411). Note 
also puruso vai prajüpaler necistham the Purusa stands nearest 
to Prajapati (SB. 2.5. 1, 1.) 


(d) Absence of case suffix: saan bhavati. ya evam veda: 16 
becomes fair who knows thüs (AB. 12.12.2). Here saman appears 
to be 8 bare stem. Thé construction is so strange here that sama 
can only be construed ( with great semantic difficulty ) as tlie 
locative. It is probable that the frequent use of such elliptio 
locative as atman, vyoman etc. in AB. led to this confusion of the 
nom; with the loc 


(e) A very odd construction in AB, is to be noted : yasytisart 
Patnim naicchet who does not w-sh for a (second) wife ( AB; 329,3 ), 
This translation is according to Haug who follows Sayana here 
Prof. Keith has not translated this sentence as if is very obséure 

.(Rgvéda Brahmanas, p. 297). Siyana’s exposition and Haug's 
translation is impossible unless we are prepared to read : ja. esami 
patnim naicchet.: Weber, too, despairs of the passage and suggests 
the reading : yasyaisa patni nasyet. I suggest the following emen- 
dation ( which is not so violent, as that of Weber): yo’ syaisam . 
patnim naicchet. 

10. ` Vocative. l 

The use of thé voc. in the Vadic prose works is quite normal. | 
Only one instance.calls: for notice : kausika brahmana gautama (for 
gautamah) brwvanéti O Kausike, Brahmana, thou who callest thyself 
Gautama: ¢ SB, 3.3.4.19 ). DelbrXek wants the voc. in gautama to be 
in accordance with RV. use, e. g. abhur eko rayipate rayinam( AS, . 
p.106). Ithink that the voc. in gautama ( which ought to have 


been pred. nom. ) is due to attraction of the series of vooatives in 
kausika, brahmana and brudana Cf. Gk, (à duotyve ov, Storie 67% 


Ox T'0và? TxvTav aveis alas | poor wretch, wretched indeed in ali thy 
suffering proved ( Soph. Phil. 730 ) from óvzrivé and dvorniog~pvets, 
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Note.—In RV. and AV. if two proper names are joined by ca, 

it sometimes happened that one of the words assumed the: 

_ syntactical case constructions required, and the other is put. in 

the vocative : īndaś ca somam pibatam brhaspate ( RV.). Cf. AV. 

mazda (voc. ) agai ca yusmaibya g?r?z'e unto you Mazda and Asa I 

complain (Ys.39.9); kvö në mazda vasti asaicü sravyaenhé he is willing 

to protect for us, M. and A. (Ys. 29.8); mazda xsathroi asaica 
in your kingdom, 0 Mazda and Asa (Ys, 32, 6) 





` AOCUSATIVE. 


1. “The accusative brought the noun into a quite indefinite 
relation to the. verb. The nature of the relation was determined 
. by the character of the verb and its dependent noun'' (Brugmann, 
Griechische Grammatik ). The acc., though mainly, is not exclu- 
sively a grammatical case, Cognate acousatives depend on the 
verbs or on the context and their meaning; and as the temporal 
and spatial accusative is but a development of the cognate acc., 
this latter also can be said to depend on the verb or the context. 


Panini's definition of the case is this ( 1.4.41 ), “ the accusative 
‘is the case of that.which the agent wishes particularly to attain 
by the action ( katrur ipsitatamam karma ) ". 
Many uses of the acc. found in Vedic Prose wera entirely 
dropped in the Classical Sanskrit, Here we enumerate the most 
important of these. l 


(a) The use of the double acc. with a single verb- which was 
getting more frequent as the acc. gradually began to absorb the 
functions of the other oblique cases- was restricted to a few verbs 

(duh, yac, rudh,.pracch, bhiks, ni, hr etc. ) in Cl. Skt 


(b) The copious use of the cog. acc etymological, or other- 

wise connected in sense, died out entirely in Cl, Skt., (but in Pali 

' and in Buddhistic Sanskrit they are not at all rare). Only a few 

remained as grammatical curiosities (e.g. kam karim akarsth, kam 

ganim ajiganah etc.) or as stereotyped adverbial phrases ( e. g. 

samilaghatam nyavadhidarims ca; latànupütam kusumanyagrhnat 
etc, Bhattikavya ), 


M 
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(e) 17 01 Skt. the use of she temporal aco, bifurcated, “The 
acc, was retained when denoting continuity in time, whereas the 
instr. was used when denoting completion of an action ( vide P. 2; 
3.5/6). It is of course possible that originally there was an instr, ` 

of time, but it is a fact that nc certain evidence of this idiom is 
` to be found in the earlier prose works of the Vedic period. 

(d) The use of the spatial acc. (especially in the elliptic 
' constructions ) was fast declining in Cl. Skt. In the epics it: is 
often noticed but hardly so in che classical authors. 


(e) The use of the prapositions with the cases was fast dying 
out in Cl, Skt, and toge-her with this died out the manifold 
employment of intransitive anc transitlve verbs when compounded 
with the upasargas 


(f) Of the two interjectiors found in ‘Vedic prose ( viz. ed, 


` and dhik) only one (dhik), which is indeed of later origin, is found 
in CI. Skt B 


The principal uses of tLe aczusative are the following घार. 


I, Acc, with verbs, including 
1, Acc. of goal l 


2. Acc. of content ( Cognate Accusative ) 
3. Acc. of time 


4, Acc, of space 
9. Aoc. with transitive verbs 


(a) with verbs transitive in Darrowed sense 
(b) with verbs which can be used both as transi- 
tive and intransitive 
(6) with intransitive verbs 
6. Double Acc, with g single verb. 
.IL Ace. with verbal nouns 


(4) Ace. with secondary derivatives 
(2) Acc. with adiectives 


IJI. Acc, with prepositions 
IV. Ace. with interjections 
V. Adverbial accusative 

. (VI, Absolute use of the Acc, ), 
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UE 
3. Accusative of goal. To denote the goal or the direction 
of an action is one of the primitive functions of the accusative . 
ya ett janatdm who goes to the assembly ( TS, 2.2.1) ; indram adevyo 
maya asacanta demoniac spell wanted (‘to catch ) Indra ( PB. 19.19, 
1); grümam ühriair bhuñjate they enjoy what have been brought 
‘to the village ( PB. 6.9.11); yasthaiva chinna naur bandhanat tīram 
tiram rcchanti plaveta just as a vessel which. has parted from its: 
fastening floats moving to either bank (AB. 17.74); srñjayān 
jagáma went to the Srüjayas (SB. 9.44.4 ) ; te ‘sya grhün agacchanti 
they come to this house (ŚB. 1.1.1.7); tasmad asvah pramuktah 
bandhanam agacchati whence a horse let loose comes again to the 
shackle (SB. 13.1.6.2) ; ya;fasthinum rechet should strike against the 
sacrificial post (TB. 2.1.4). Cf. CI. Skt. balo ravir bhimim ivavatirnah 
come tothe earth like the rising sun (Be. 1.31); Pali uttara- 
kurum pindüya gaccheyya would goto for alms (Sutta Par&jika 1.2.2); 
fantavaàye upasankamitei approaching the weavers ( Patimokkha 
4.27); gharam gamissima shall go home ( Sutt. Par 1.5.6). Cf. GK.: 
7०४ 06 ८0५६०७ oupxvòv (ket. his fame reaches up to heaven ( Homer); 
ग६०८५ «vef ueyav ovpxvov Ovvumov re in a mist went she up great 
heaven and Olympus (Hom.); cf: Av.: ` kam zam yeni 
( Yasna 46.1 ) 


(1) The vague use of the acc. of goal has given rise to & very 
_ well-known idiom of Skt. which begins to appear in the Brahmanas 
( also in Pali but rarely in Greek): gacchati éresthatüm ya evam 
veda he who knows thus attains greatness ( AB. 8.6.10 ); sarvasya 
premünam gatah sarvasya cürutàm gatüh dear to all, beloved of all 
(AB. 18.3.3 ) ; àvidam gacchati attains fame ( SB. 10.3.5.16 ) ; sarvam 
yur yanti attain the full span of life (PB. 3.6.4); enam varo 
gacchati he attains a boon ( TS. 2.5.2). Cf. Ol. Skt dvayam  gatam 
samprati $ocantyatüm. two have become object of pity (Ku.); 
pancatvam gatah etc, and similar phrases. Cf. *Pali bhütünam 
. Gnamnam. gaccheyam (Girnar Inscription Vf, 11); ye patibhogam 
no eti (Dhaüli Inscription V, 7); kulesu cariltam apajjeyya 
( Pat 7, 46) cf. Gk. 708 ikwa to this I am come, This is practically 
‘the only construction in’ Greek. From this idiom a kind of 
periphrastic passive voice developed in the epics and in Cl 
Skt. e. g. sa darsanam gacchati = sa drsyate, , 
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4, Cognate Aco. The abundant and rich use of the cognate 
acc, is a distinctive feetuze of the Vedic language,—poetry and 
prose. This acc, is distinct from the object acc., as is shewn by ita : 
construction in passive vo-ce; yada sarvajyünim jiyante (PB. 25 
10.20), Very rarely it is treated like the obj acc.—visnukramah 
kramyante (TS. 1.7.6). Sometimes instrumental also appear in 
the passive construction : ira ira vai mithunena caryate (SB. 1.9.2.8) 


Examples : (a) Cog. acc. with transitive verbs: samdham tu 
samdadhüvahai let us make a ecmpact (TS. 2.4.1); pusa te granthim 
grathnatu let P tie a knot for thee ( TS, 1.1.2). vratam vratayatt. 
drinks the fast-food ( SB. 32.2.18) ; etabhir vai devüh sarvü astir 
ü$nuvafa by these verses the gocs attained all attainments (KB. 
17.3 ); ya ekasatavidham ati idhatte ( SB. 10.2.3.18;); asanam asnati 
eats food ( SB. 4.2.4.18); imém vyastim vyasnute obtains this suc- 
cess ( SB. 10.2.4.2); bhaFsam bhaksayati (AB. 35.5.5); atmana 
Gsisam asaste utters blessirg fcr himself ( AB. 17.3.12) yam yam. 
kümam akümayanta whichever desires he desired ( AB. 19.7.2 );: 
akriam karoti commits & misdeed ( AB. 13.9.1); gartamitam tasya- 
minuyat he should set it up for him in grave fashion ( TS. 6.6.4); 
brahmodyam vadanti speak a theological discourse (.SB. 4.6.9.20); 
devavivtiiham vyavahetim pe~torn-ed a divine marriage (AB. 19.5.5); 
vivaham vivahdvahai ( PB. 10.1); sa haitam varam vavre he chose 
this boon (KB. 1.2) ; uddiaran. ma uddharata (AB. 19.5 ); savali- 
homam hutua (PB. 21.3.5 ); savtn prasvanti (KB. 19.5 ) ; nava brhato, 
rohan rohate ascends nine Jig ascents (PB. 7.7.6). (b) Cog. aco. 
with intransitive verbs : sarvám rddhim rdhnati wins all prospe- 
rity ( AB. 19.1.4); fa etam 2dhaium edhim cakrire. they throve in 
such a manner (SB. 1.6.1.3); arm ürcchati goes to ruin.(TS. 5.5.1) 
artim Grisyatt shall undergo suffering (SB. 14.2.15);. tém gatim 
gatvà ( SB. 1.8.2.22 ) ; sarvagjanim jyasyate will be deprived. of his 
all ( SB. 10.5.5.8 ) ; yada sarvajyanim jiyante ( PB. 25.10.20); tapo'-. 
tapyata (SB. 6.1.1.8) ; sarvcm hcitüm diptim dipyate is enkindled to 
that full extent (SB. 10.62.11); aparimitüm pustim pusyati ya 
evam. veda he who knows zhus thrives infinitely (PB. 12.14.1) 
posan pusyati (PB. 19.5.10 ; indrah sarvam trptim atrpyat Indra 
felt all satiety (PB. 15.33); vijitīir wjitya winning victories 
(AB. 12.10.1) ; avapam Gucperan they should insert on insertion 
( AB.29.3.8); tad etena 17srendr prajatim prajayete that they bring. 
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forth through that male ( SB: 1.7.2.1 ) pravyadhan pravidhyati 
shoots arrows’ ranges ( SB. 5.1.4.13 ) samgramam yuyutsamunasya 
of one who wished to fight a fight( SmB. 3.6.1 ) 


The cognate accusatives in Ol Skt. are’ of very rare 
occurrence. I give here some of them: varam vr and 
tapas tap ( very frequent) samprasthito vaécam  uvica 
kautsah ( Ragh.); tisro vasatir usitvd ( Ragh. ) gambhiradhi- 
ram. vacamsyuvaca ( Be. 1.59); $ucismitàm vacam avocad acyutah 
(Sisupalavadha); atividam na pravadet (Mbh.5,1270); satroh sesam 
na Sesayet ( Ind. Spr. 172 ) ; na tasya varsam varsati vai sakale ( Mbh 
quoted in Ind. Spr. ). dusuanto mrgayam yatak ( Bhagavata ) 


The cog. acc. proper began to die out before Panini’s days. In 
his Astadhyayi we find but one aphorism for the cog: acc: viz:, 
wbhasakhyahapariprasndyor iñ ca ( 3.3.110). But the idiom wag 
already obsolete and Patafijali did not comment on: this rule in Hig 


examples ; kam wam. karin akürsih, kam ganim agiganah ete, 


Cog. ace. has been the source of many typical uses of the acc. 
In the periphrastic perfect forms, (e. g. ümantrayam asa, bhisüm: 
cakre ) the acc. is really the cog. acc. This is clear from such 
examples as mrgayam yatah and then came mrgayam cakara. The 
forms with as and bhū are later formations and are formed in 
analogy with the kr forms, in as much as the cog. acc. with as 
and bhū are not at all found in the old texts 


Cf. Av. : pairida&zan pairidaézayam ( Vend. 5.49 ) ; vimadhascil 
vimadayanta ( Ib. 7.38 ) ; apa gaosa gaosayeiti ( Yast. 10, 48 ). 


' Cf. Pali: nivapam vapitvā (J. I. 150 ) ; mahanádam naditvà (do); 
tsipabbajjam pabbajitva (उ. 1-139 ) ; yafifiam yajitva ( ग. T. 260 ) 
mahüdanam deti ( J. Y. 231 ) ; carikam caranto ( J. I. 140); dhamma- 
susrusam. susrusatam ( Girnar X 1-2) ; dhamminupatipati anupaít- 
pajamtu ( Delhi Topra VIIL3); iya(m ) hi athe vadhi vadhis(a) 
(Rüpanàth4) ` 


Of, Gk. : roumiw regret to send an escort; TANO TeyiBiovrat 
they wall (i.e. build) à wall xuxpryux xuxprkve to commit sn 
ertor; vip vikxvto gain à victory, 
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(1) Non-etymological cog. acc. Gjim ajayat won a race (PB. 
14.3.12 ) ; anrtam akarta ye have done falsely ( TS. 2.4.1) ; tatraitam 
vücam tiduh there they uttered the speech ( SB. 3.2.1.14 ) ; avratyam 
iva caret breaks the vow as it were (TS. 2.2.2, cf. ib. 2.5.1); 
samgrümam samjayüni I shall win in the battle (AB. 37.6.6 ) ; na hi 
samgramam caranti na krzim ma vanijyam they do not practise 
Brahmacarya nor agriculture nor trade (PB.17.12). With in- 
transitive verbs: rsayo vai sarasvatyam satram asata the Rsis held a 
sacrificial session on the kank of the S. (AB. 8.1:1) ; ajim Gyavahai 
let us run a race (AB: 19.2.1.); Gim asminn ita run a- race here 
( PB. 7.2.1); deva ha và scrvacarau satram niseduh the gods held 
a sacrificial session at S. ( AB. 26.1.1) ; vajam và esa sisirsati 8 
race he desires to run ( TS. 2.2.4 ); vajam hanti runs & race (TS. 2. 
2.4.) ; sa riam amit he took an oath ( TS. 2.3.5 ) ; rdsabho.na sarvam 
wwa javam dha@vati the ass does not run with his full speed (KB 
18.1 ) ; tà ha svam eva vasan ceruh they followed their own free 
will ( SB. 3.9.4.14 ).; naitayanistvagnicin maithunam careta, ( KB. 19 
ग, ); bhaiksam caran begging food ( SmB. 3.7.3.) ; avabhrtham yanti 
they go for a chance ( SB. 2.5.2.46 ) ; brahmacaryam upaiti ( SB. 11 
3.3.2 ) i vrütyüm pravasanto leading the life of a Vratya (PB. 17 
1.0 ; nabhanedistham. vai brahmacaryam vasantam bhrataro nirabhajan 
when N. was living a braamacarin’s life his brothers excluded ` 
him (ftom his patrimony ) (AB, 22.9:2); ui$vamitram va Tsim 
adhyayam udvrajitam raksc 'grhnat when V. was a student a spirit 
caught him ( PB. 15.5.20 | ; sudrajivikam sevitva ( SmB. 1.7.12 ). 
Cf, Av. frazabaodhanhe n snathem vikeretustanem jainti ( Vend. 

5.37). 


Cf. Pali: cetiyacarikam ühindantü ( Mahaparinibbanasutte 241 ), 


5. The acc of time, Temporal acc. expresses what time an 
action occupies. In orgir it was only a special form of cog. ace, 
tasmiit sor vin rizin varsati therefore in all the seasons it rains 
(TS. 5.1.6) ; yadi ciram a-arsukah if it does not rain for long 
(TS. 6.5.6 ) : dandasükas tcm sumam sarpa bhavanti serpents would 
bite during that year (TS 6.1.10 ) ; yat samvatsaram annam pacyate 
that food ripens through she year long (PB. 410.1.);. tū 'varsa 
vardhante they grow during the rain (SB.1.5.3.12). (In this 
example varsü may also be taken 88, instrumental singular. ). na. 
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Svahsvam upasita ko hi manusyasya.évo veda one should not put it 
from one day.to the morrow, for who knows the morrow of man? 
( SB. 2.1.3.9 ) ; tenaitam ratrim sahajagüma he stayed with him 
that night ( SB. 1.6.4.2 ) 

Cf. Pali: kappam va tittheyya kappavasesam và would live for 
a kalpa or to the end of a kalpa (Mahapari. 75) cir am. tisteya should 
remain for ever ( Girnar VI, 13) 

Cf. Grk. 72v. nuxp. pegoun. & whole day I was. borne along 
( Hom.) ; juxp by day ; wire by night 


Cf. Ay. aévomahim one month long,vimahim two. mon hs long 
( Vend. 5. 45) 


(1) The temporal acc. sometimes denotes, not. continua- 
tion in time, but only a part of it (where we ordinarily find the 
locative of time): yam ca ratrim ajayethüh the night I(?) was 
‘born (AB:39.12) ; samatsaram paryülabhante they are offered 
in the course of the year ( TS. 2.1.1) 

(2) -The locative of time is available if something 
occurs at the^end of a period but the acc. too sporadically 
appears in such cases yat samvatsaram jatah syat who was 
born & year (.after conception ) ( SB. 9.5.1.68 ) 


| 6. The accusative of space. The use of the spatial ace.-is analo- 
-gous to the temp. acc.; it significs the space occupied ( P. 2.3.5 and 
the Vartt. under P.1.4.51) : yam asya disam dues yah syatin whatever 
direction he who is hateful to him may be (SB.12.9.2,6) ; yam digam 
vato vayat in whichever direction the wind may blow ( SB. 11.5. 
3.11); ye và adhvanam punar nirvartayanti who go on a way and 
come back ( PB. 4.3.10); avasena và adhvanam yanti with provision 
people;perform.a journey (SB. 2.6.2.17.) ; ye tirthani pracarantt who 
traverse the fording places (PB, 45.11); praheyo vai palagalo 
dhvinam vai prüliita eti the courier is to be dispatched, and when 
. dispatehed goes.on his way ( SB. 5.3.1.1); yam adhvanam esyan 
syat tam. gatva having gone the way he still intends to go (SB. 5.1. 
$9.13). In this example the acc, is on the boundary line between 
-the-acc. of goal.and the acc. of space. That the acc. of space ultimate- 
. ly comes from the cog. asc. is seen from the: following instance 
adhvanam dhavanti runs over the course ( SB. 5.15.17 ) 


In CL Skt. the acc, of space was replaced by the locative and by 
periphrastio expressions with ydvat eto, But it survived in 
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epic Skt.: babhiiva hi sama. Shimih samantat dca yojanam the 
ground was even for fve leagues on all sides ( R. 2.91.19). 
Cf. Av. bazasca fra hasca in length and breadth ( Vend. 5.48 ). 


CE. Pali. yam janagadam mütugümo vicüreli the country where 


" women roam (J. 1, 155) ; vutthrvato nama kiltakam thanam vayati how 
l far does the rainy bre-ze blow (उ. 1. 102-103) 


Pali and Greek sometimes agree in putting the acc. in place of 
the spatial instrumertal: Pali, tam kantaram gacchanto. going 
through that forest (J 1.108); Gk. xeu 600v yAouev we came by a 
common road; kAtue«c beg? kxrefycrero she came down the high 


“ladder ( Hom. ) 


In the passive construction in Pali the acc. of space sometimes 


; takes the nom,; satthagamaniyz hoti maggo the road is easily covered 


(Pat. 7.27) 


- (1) The followirg instance ‘is classed separately as the 
accusative of measured length : sapfadasapravyadhün ajim dhavanti 


- they run a race of seventeen arrow ranges ( TB. 1:3.6 ) 


Of. Gk. Metrero 0०००५ pon: he remained a spear’s throw behind 
( Hom. ). : 


7, Transitive verts, finite and infinitive, governethe object 
in the accusative. ‘Examples would be superfluous 


8 The accusative with transitive verbs sometimes expresses — 


i grammatical relations other than the object 


(a) The genitive: tam ceva abruvan the gods. said of him 
(TS, 2.6.8) ; anyam. brttad iyam mama let him say of another ‘she is 
mine ' (TS. 7.1.6) fam. vyacikitsat he reflected regarding it- (T 


6.5.9); so’ved indro varum I. perceived of Vayu ( AB. 9.1 2) ; tasmat 


^O kumaram jatam samavedanta sherefore they talked of a child born 
'(AB. 11.2.7) 4 evam cai vidvtmsam Ghur api gramyanam. pasunam 


vdca Gjanati thus they say of a wise man ‘he knows the language 


` of domestic animals? ` PB. 13.2.10 ); sa yadi tam carakebhyo: va 


yato vanubruvita if he acquirss.à knowledge of: that either from 


the Carakas or from: aay where else ( SB. 4 ) 


(b) The dative: tat samjfam evaitat krsnájinaya cd’ vadati he 


` establishes a mutual 1ndepsíanding between Her and the black 
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antelope skin-(SB. 1.1.3.5); tasmüd Gtreyam candremecchanti whence 
they wish to pay gold to a descendant of Atri (PB.6611)  . l 


. 9. Some verbs ( simplerand compound’) sre used both as: 
transitive and-intransitive with the change of meaning : (a) sam- 
bhi becomes transitive if a physical connection is implied : tah sam- 
babhiiva he came together with them, i.e. united with them ($B.2.1. 
1.5). -On the other hand if the connection be abstract the verb is 
intransitive and is construed with the instr. sam devair abhüma may 
we-join the company of the gods ( SB. 1.9.3.14) ; taya mitratarunau 
samjagmate M. and V. met her (SB. 181.2); (b) para-i is 
intransitive if the mere state of discomfiture is implied but is 
transitive if we emphasise something lost in strife: deva vai yajfiam 
parajayanta the ‘gods lost by conquest ‘the sacrifice ; cf. Pali: 
brahmano sahassam parajito the Brahman lost a thousand (J. 1.122).. 
parü-ji is intransitive in Cl. Skt. and is construed with the ablative. 
(c) yudh is intransitive if mere fighting is indicated : kena 
rajna kentinikena yotsyamah with whom as the king and with 
what army should we fight ? (SB. 2.6.4.2). But if the obfect of fight 
is mentioned the verb is transitive puram yudhyantt fight for & 
stronghold (SB. 3.4.4.21 ). ` ps ~ 71 

Cf Gk. VK ( to conquer ) which is intransitive, but if & 
victory in a solemn publie contest is. signified the place of the 
conquest or the nature of the combat is put in the accusative. `. 

10. Some really intransitive verbs sometimes govern the aoc. 
ds: salam asurü dsan the A. remained at home ( SB. 6.8.1.1); 
rdh: apinüm vacam avydsiktam prathamata . rdhnavama let us 
first prosper on speech,.swollen, not dissipated ( KB. 11.8 ); tam 
eva saksüd rdhnoti verily he wins it straightway (TS. 5.112); ef, 
tesv.ürdhnol in them he prospered (TS. 2.2.16 ) ; krs i भोळ्या krsati 
ploughs furrow (SB. 7.2.2.9); of. Gk... kos ovracxt to strike a 
wound. kalpay: putrah pra haivainam kalpayanti 8008 make every- 
thing for him ( SB. 12.5.2.8) ; the acc..here has. the sense of the 
dative. kran : imani lokan kramate. strides through these worlds 
( SB. 6.7.2.10 ) ( see. supra ). gai : purünair imam yajamanam. rüjabhih 
sadhukrdbhih sam gayata sing ye of this sacrificer along with the 
righteous kings of old (SB. 13.4.3.3). car : te devas cakram, acaran 
the gods drove about on wheels( SB. 6.8.1.1) ; the-acc, here has the 
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sense of the instr. div: güm divyadhvam play for the cow 
( SB. 5.4.4.23 ). Vide P. 1.4.46 ; 2.4.60. Cf. videvam divyamana jatya 
üsate ( SB. 1:8.3.6); cf. Pali: jūtam kiltati plays dice ( J. 1. 289 ). 
dhav: sa vài gautamasya putra vrto janam dhdvayet he alone, O ‘son 
of G., may drive about amongst people as chosen ( SB. 11.4.1.4 ) ; 
cf. sa aiksvako' dhavayat he, the son of Iksvaku drove ‘about (in a 
chariot '( PB. 12.3.12) : the acc. here has the sense of the locative. 
dhrs: na va etam agre manusyo’ dhrsnot at first man dared not 
approach it ( SB. 3.7.4.2). pinv: yam disam pinvate in whatever 
direction itrises (SB.); the aec. can also be taken as the spatial ace. 
pus: sahasram sáhasram putran pusyati rears thousands ‘of sons 
(PB.): cf. pusyati prajaya pasubhih thrives in progeny and. cattle 
(TS. 2.1.9). plu: samudram và ete pra plavante they swim ‘on the 
sea ( T^. 7.5.1). bhiks : yasya'eva bhityistham slagheta tam bhikseta 
let him bee alms only from her in whom he has the preatest con- 
fidence ( SB. 11.8.8.7). man: na pustam pasu manyate it thinks not 
of the fat cattle ( SB. 13.22.9.8 ; also TS. MS. VS. and KS. ); the 
acc. here has the sense of genitive. mimüms: brahmanam pitre 
na mimümsela should not call in question the worthiness of a 
Brahmana (PB. 6.5.9); nainam pülre na talpe mimiimsante they do not 
question his right in sharing the cup and the bed (TS. 6.2.6).-C£.KS 
25.3; v'deS. Sen, JASB. vol.N.S., X XI,p. 7-ju: yad dhi manasa javate 
— tad vic vadati what- one hurries in mind speaks in words (TS.6.1.7 : 
SB. 10.3.5.2 ). tap: nainam krtakrte tapatah what he has done or 
has not done grieves him not ( SB. 14.7.2.27 ) muc: asminl 
loke tultidhanam mucyate escapes being placed on the balance in 
yonder world (SB 11.2.7.33) ; punarmrtywm mucyate he is freed 
from recurring death (SB. 9.5.6.9) ; the ace. here has the sense of 
the ablative. sak: prajüpatir idam sarvam asaknot P. had all power 
whatever there is here (AB. 22.2.3); te 'nyonyam nasaknucan they 
could not overcome one another (TS. 6.4.10) ; cf. etena Saknuhi with 
this be thou “competent ( PB. 13.4.1). sad: ‘tam mrliur asidat. 
death lay in wait for him ( AB. 12.3.1); etad vai prajapatim ...... 
mrtyur asidat ( SB. 8.4.4.2): dhruvüm yonim üsida sadhuya seat 
thee fitly in thy firm seat ( SB. 8.2:1.4); prasadya bhasmana yonim 
having settled in the womb as ashes (SB. 6.8.2.6); vedim varüena - 
sidatu let her sit on the altar with fair colour ( TS. 35.6, f.); 
- tsar : ४० hainam püpmü mayaya tsarati na hainam so “bhi bhatati the sin 
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which sneaks on towards nim does not overcome him (SB 11.1.6.12) 

skand.: yadyasvo vadabüm skandet if the horse was to couple with 
a mare (SB. 13.3.8.1) ; sa divam ca prihivim ca skandati he leaps to the 
heaven and the earth (SB. 7.4.1.20). sna : samudram và ele prasnanti 
they bathe in the sea.( PB. 5.8.5 ); yathà tirthena samudram prasna- 
yuh.as people should bathe in the sea in a fording place (SB. 12.2.1 15) 

the acc. here has the sense of the loc. sru : reto. sya vajinam sravet his 
seed would pour out food ( TB. 3.7.3 ). ràdh : tam kamam anapara- 
dham radhnoti he wins, his desire unfailingly. (SB. 1.3.5.10 ). rud 

yatheyam, stri paulram.agham.na rodat so. that this. woman does 
not mourn the loss of her son( MB. 1.1.10). ruh : vistapam rohanti 
ascend. the altar ( PB. 23,19.3); kamam arohan obtained -the 
desire ( SB..2.1.2.7 ). l 


(1) I shall discuss here the disputed question of the verb 
bhū governing the accusative ( Vide Keith, JRAS. 1910, p. 151 et 
seq., pp. 873-74). We have already seen that bhū when compounded 
with ‘upasargas’ (‘e. g. sam, pra, pari, व, etc.) becomes transitive. 
The following are the examples where bhū is alleged to have been 
used transitively : 


(a) sa kilbisum bhavati he becomes evil ( AB. 3.2.11). 
( b.) yamo và idam abhiit Y. has become this ( TS. 2.1.4). 
( €) ta idam bhavisyanti-they would become this.(.TS. 2.4.1 ). 
(d) sa rastram abhavad -yam kümayeta rastram syat (KS 21.10). 
(e ) fam manyante yam evedam bhavisyatiti (-PB..16.4.4 ) 
(£) yaso-bhavati ya evam vidvün Gdatte -he becomes glorious 
who etc.-(-SB.: 2:2.3.1; 4.2.4.9) 


(g) tam parigrhyedam yaso 'bhavat having taken him he became 
glorious (SB. 14.1.1.12 ) 


(h) rüstram eva te bhavanti they possess.& kingdom (SB.13.1.6 3) 

( i)-te 'pasyan purodüásam kurmam bhütva-sarpantam (TS.2.6.2 ) 

( 3) indriyarthan pañca svaduni bhavanti (MU. 6.10) 

(k) bhiimir bhavati bhimidam ( Mbh. 14.62.30 ) 

(1) pàrvatenabhavad girim (Mbh. quoted in the St. Petersburg 
Worterbuch ) 


Now in (a) kilbisam can be taken as the nom. sing. neuter, used 
predicatively, In (b) (c) and (e) idam can be taken as an adverb 
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Tts adverbial use in early Vedic prose is by no means rare In (d) 
and (h) we should take rüstram as the ace if the sense is to be pre~ 
served. Prof Keith has been compelled to assume a slight" 
textual corruption; he would like to read : sa rüstram übhavat for 
rastram abhavat. Tn (b) and (g) yasas can well be taken up as 
the abstract for concrete. As a matter of fact the Kanva recension 

of. SB. once reads yasasvin for yaśas in the same phrase ( Vide 
Eggeling SB, SBE, Vol. XXVI, p. 300, £n. 3). In (i)the aec. in 
ktirmam has in all probability been attracted by the other 
accusatives. In (j) Prof. Keit^, following the commentator and 

Cowell (who translates it thus: ‘thus for the ob‘ects of the 
senses, the five ( senses ) are the means of seizing their flavour’ ) 

rightly takes indriydrthan as the acc.of specification. The acc bhiimi- 
dam in (k) is probably a corruption as the passage is of compara- 

tively late date. The asc. girim in (I) does not require serious 
consideration as it has this variant reading parvatentsrjad girim.: 


One undoubted use of the acc with bhi (as well as withas) began 
to appear in the Brahmanas and became & fixed idiom in Cl. Skt 
as the periphrastic perfect. There the verb in the perfect tense, 
. governs & feminine verbal noun in the accusative singular: atha 
ha visvamitrah putran Gmantrayam asa then V. addressed his. sons 
( AB. 33.5.7 ) 


Though Prof. Keith is quite right in maintaining that this 
. periphrastic idiom with bhū or as does not occur in early Vedic 
. texts, still the passage frcm AB (quoted above): could not be 
ignored. Prof. Keith argues that the precise significance of the idiom 
. was lost long before the days of Panini. But it is very likely that 
its significance was not unknown even in.the days of Patafiiali 
as the author of the Great Commentary sanctions the separation of 
the nominal and the verbal elements. Cf prabhramsayam. yo 
nahusam caküra ; tam patayam prathamam asa zapata pascat (Raghu) 
divyair visesair mahayam ca cakruk: tam samvardhayam atmajavad 
babhiiva ( Buddhacarita ) 


11. Some intransitive verbs turn transitive when compounded 
with upasargas : ati-as : devin atyasnati eats before the gcds have 
eaten (SB. 1.11.9); adhi-üs: darbhamstu nadhyasita one should not 
sit on the kusa grass ( TB, 3.7.3.) ; ati-i : na ekasatam atyeti it does 
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` not exceed a hundred (SB. 13.2.1.6) ; asvah pasün alyeti the horse 
outruns animals ( SB. 13.1.6.1 ); yatha bibhyad Gmosam -attyaé 
as if one who fears spoliation were to escape it ( SB.-12.5.2.8 ) 
anu-i : adityam và astam. yantam sarve deva anuyanti all the gods 
follow the sun when he sets ( SB. 11.6.2.4 ) ; abhi-i: -athainam uta- 
bhyudeti and he rises over him ( SB. i1.1.4.1); upa-i: ma striyam 
upaiti does not go to woman ( PB. 17.13.11); pari-i: dsüm aham. 
` rüjyam pariydm may I gain the kingship over them ( TS. 7.5.8); 
prati-i : na va enam anyaj jyolisám jyotih pratyudeti no other light of 
i lights attains him (PB: 20.6.4); adhi-i: yam và adhyeti” or what- 
ever (horse) he has overlooked ( TS. 2.3.12) ; yosam adhyeti longs 
‘after a woman ( SB. 4.6.7.11) ; tasmüt putro mataram adhyeti hence 
the son repéatedly thinks of his mother ( PB. 17.1.13 ). | In Cl. Skt. 
adhi governs the genitive ( P. 2.3.52); rümasya dayamano "sto 
adhyeti tava laksmanah ( Bhatti) |. antar-i: yam devatam antaritad 
syat the deity whom he ‘overlooks (TS. 8.5.9). abhi-jan : nanaiva 
dvav abhijayete urjam pustim trtiyah two are born separately, the 
third for strength and growth (TS. 2.2.1). ali-jiv : artim atyajivat 
outlived the peril ( PB. 5.5.1) ; upa-jiv : pürvavayasi putrah pitaram 
~ upajivanti in early life the sons subsist on their father (SB. 12.2. 
3.4); yad vedestiktant tad vidvümsa upajivanti the learned discuss 
-what is said in the Vedas ( MU. 7.10); but: /asyas ta upajivanto 
- bhüyasma may we be living on her (TS. 5.5.9). ati-dah: ima 
~ madih atidadūha he burnt over all these rivers ( SB. 1.4.1.14 ). 
ati-dru : uttaram girim alidudrdva passed swiftly up to the 
‘northern mountain ( SB. 1.8.1.5 ); adhi-dru : pascid vai paritya 
vrs yosdm’ adhidravati (SB. 1. 7.2.12). abhi-druüh : nirvaru- 
nam  purastad : abhidruhyati thereafter acts with. treachery 
| ‘against one-who has lost Varuna’s protection (TS. 2. 8. 6). 
‘upa-dhav: Gdityan eva kūmam svena bhagadheyenopadhava'i 
‘verily he has recourse to: the A. as desire (TS.2.1.2) 
abhi-dhijà : prajdpatir vai svtim duhitaram abhidadhyau P. conceived 
‘a passion for his daughter (SB. 1.7.4.1). upa-nam : ksipram enam sa 
. kima upanamati quickly that desire approaches him (TB. 3.1.4 ). 
"' ali-ned : ali va ela vartram nedanii (TS. 1.6.8 ) abhi-sam-pac : 
-Saradam osadhayo 'bhisimpacyante crops ripen in autumn (PB 
:$1.15.3) [This is probably the temporal . accusative. ] 
ali-pad + Ba’ siiktena nividam' atipadyeta one should "not go 
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. past the ‘nivid’ with the hymn ( AB. 11.11.12); abhi sam-pad 
-Sodasino ’nustubham abiiscmpannasya of sodasin when made.into 
an anustubh (AB. 16.1.6); anu-pra-pad : tasmüd rtur rlum nanu- 
prapadyate therefore seascn intertwines not with season (KB.13.9) 
. ü-pad : yo’ sya vyattam apcdyate who enters into his open mouth 
(SB. 7.6.4.18); prati-pad anustubha rütrim pratipadyate he begins 
the night with an anustuEh ( AB. 16.6.1 ) ati-pu: yatra’ vai soma 
, indram atyapavata when soma flowed through Indra ( ŚB. 5.3.5.3 ) 
. upa-pari-plu : tad devah samiruhya sarvanl lokan upapariplavante 
_ mounted on this the gods move round all the world ( KS. 20.1) 
anu—bha agnina tapo nvabhavat by fire he surmounted feryour 
(TS. 83.14); na ha va asydsau dyaur anyatarüm cana sphigim 
anubabhiiva yonder sky did not reach up to his other thigh 
(SB. 4.5.3 3); anu-vi-bhit: due yajusi trin paridhin anuvibhavatah 
two formulas equal in po-ver three enclosing sticks (SB. 9.4.4.13); 
abhi-sam-bhü : abhisambathiva sarva vidyah he was possessed of all 
' soiences (SB. 1.6.8.8); aehi-bha : athüsurün abhibhavisyatha then 
- shall ye overcome the Asaras (TS. 2.4.2 ) ; abhi saudüsün bhaveyam 
may I overcome the Saidasas (TS. 7.47; KB, 41 ); sam-bhü 
tim sambabhüva he united with her (SB. 1.7.4.1 ); tam samabhavat 
 ( KB.:23.4 ); sa idam sarven sambhavali he takes possession of all 
these (SB. 4.2.5.6). cti—nan: na tream atimanyeta must. not go~ 
, beyond three rcs ( AB. 1.11.9) bhrgur ha vai varunir varumam 
pitaram. vidyayatimene now Bhrgu, the son of Varuna, deemed him- 
“self superior to the father V. in knowledge (SB. 11.6.1.1); abhi- 
man : yadi và imam abhimemisye if I devour him ( SB. 10.6.5.5 ) ; 
. pasum  yajamanasyabhimcnyeta should devour the cattle of 
i the ssacrificer (TS. 2. 5. 15 ); adi-muc: mrtyum — atimucyate 
‘escapes death ($B.2.3.3.9; 11. 9, 2. 5 etc.). — prati-mud 
bratimcdadhvam agnim we come A. with Joy (SB. 6.4.4.16) ; ava-yaj : 
tata evainam avayajate thei ce he removes it by sacrifice ( TS.5.6.3 ); 
varunam avayajate he redeems himself from Varuna ( SB. 17.3.65 
TS. 6.6.3) ; part-yaj : rGjnc vapüm pari yajati he makes offering by 
: means of king ( Soma ) on both sides of the omentum ( SB. 13.2.11 
2); apa-rüdh : madhavuau stokavapa tau rardadha he did not secure 
the two drops of honey ( TS. 3.2.30 ); apa svargam lokam rüdhnoti 
he fails to reach heavea (SB.13.2.5.2). abi-ric: salvün praja 
`~ Würeksyate my race will surpass the Salvas (SB. 10.41.10 ) 
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yadt: ratrim atiricyate if any be left ‘over the’ night (SB. 45.11.:8) 
abhi-a-ruh : süksad. eva devata abhyarohanti mount openly upon ths 
deities (TS. 7.4.5 ); pratt-ava-ruh: samvatsaram ma kam canc 
-gralyavarohet for a year to no man should he descend in honou- 
(TS.5.5.4). upa-vas: yajfüam upüvasan they resorted to, the 
sacrifice ( AB. 7.5.4); yad gramyan pastin upavasati tena grümyüa 
avarundhe as he fasts in relation to domestic cattle he wins 
domestic cattle (TS. 1.6.7). abhi-pra-vep: indram vitram jaghnt- 
vümisam mrdho 'bhipravepanta when Indra -had slain Vitra his 
enemies threatened him ( TS, 2.5.3). anu-ud-va : vayum' tarhya- 
nüdwvüti (.Agni)is wafted up in the wind (SB. 10,8.3.8 ). upa-a- 
vri: ya stuvadbhyah samsadbhyo nrtyam gitam upüvavarta she turned 
away from those engaged in praising and praying to dance and 
song ( SB. 3.2.4.6); tato vai tan vamam vastipdvartata then ther 
obtained wealth desired ( TB. 1.1.8 ). ati-vrdh : yada tam ativardhyct 
“when I outgrow that (SB. 1.8.1.3) ; anu-vrdh : na vai jūtam garbhara 
yoni anuvardhate the womb does not enlarge along with the child 
that has been born (SB. 10.2.3.6 ). ‘abhi-si : yavad eva esa visnu- 
‘abhisete tàvad vo dadma we shall give so much of land as this 
‘Visnu can lie on ( SB. 1.2.45 ); upa-st : uttarato hi stri pumümsan 
upasete woman lies on the left of man ( SB. 1.1.1.20, eto.). yrati-ut- 
Sri : dvisantam bhratreyam pratyucchrayate he defies his malicicus 
enemy ( SB. 11.1.3.6). upa-ni-sad : yajfiami tanvanan rsin gandharva 
"wpaniseduh when the Rsis were performing the sacrifice the C 
came nigh to them (SB. 11.2.3.7); upa-ut-sad : dhiro ha $üta- 
parneyo mahasalam jabalam upotsasada D. S. once on atime repaired 
to M. J. (SB. 10.3.3131). ábhi-ut-sic : vratam abhyusicya pouring 
it on the fast milk (SB, 14.3.1.24 ). ati-srp : yadaditio rarátyári 
atisarpet whenever the sun creeps over on to the front ( KB. 184 1, 
pari-sr : enam. sarasvati samantam parisasara him S. circumscribed 
‘all round ( AB. 8.1.2 ). adhi-ava-syo : salam adhyavasyati he approves 
the hall ( SB. 31.1.11 ) adhi-slhü : tasmat purusa uparistat pasa 
adhitisthati man subsequently establishes himself amongst cattls 
(SB. 13.3.54) ) a-stlia : tam yajamüna Gtisthati to that the sacrificà 
'. now steps( SB. 5.15.15 ) ; upa-sthá + apardjitém disam upatisthate 


worships the ünconquered quarter (AB 37.5.13) ; aranyam uputasthau 
(Aufrecht reads apa-) went to the forest (AB. 33.2.9) ; bhuijantyenaz, 
vid i the people wait upon him in gervjcg (TS. 2.1.4); 
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pra-sthā : ubhau vim pratist कट tau pratisthat both of you shall I 
go before ; he went both ot them ( TS. 2.4.4 ). 


. Note :—It should be noted that in some of the examples quoted 
above the verbal compound is very loose and consequently the 
accusative may be said to ke governed not by the verbs but by 
the prepositions. These are really transition cases. l 


Of Pali: bhikkhu ca cosam patitthati ( Patimokkha 4.89); 
nüvam abhiruheyya ( Pat. 7.58 ); dhammavutam ca anuvidhiyatam 
(Girnar X); tam loke anūpañpamne ca anuvidhiyamti ( Delhi VIII). 


12. The doublé Accusative. Besides the object accusative some 
transitive verbs take a secoad accusative. This second accusative 
may be (I) dependent on the object accusative for the completion 
of sense, or (II) accusative mf space and time, or (III) accusative 
of goal, or (IV) it may denote other case-relations. 


(I) Dependent accusative amum evadityam uccaram kurute verily 
he makes yonder sun rise (73. 2.3.12). agnim ya garbham dadhire 
- they have conceived A. zs a germ ( TS. 5.6.1a ) ; reta evasyam 
prajüm dadhali places in her the seed as a germ . (TB. 
3.3.10). so 'gninà prthivir. mithunam samabhavat in the form 
of A. he entered into union with the earth (SB. 6.1.2.1) 
ma devebhyah sukrtam brutat tell the gods of me as a doer of. good 
(SB. 4.5.8.10 ), te’ pasyan purodasam kurmam bhutvd sarpantam 
they saw the sacrificial cake turning into a tortoise and moving - 
(TS. 2.6.3). tam anarthyan man: yamanah setting him at naught 
(SB. 415.5). deva anyonycm pápam avadan the gods spoke evil of 
one another ( SB. 3.4.3.1 ) na vai hatam vrtram vidma na jivam we 
do not know Vrtra killed cr living (SB. 1.4.3.2 ). agnim. dütam 
vruimahe we choose A. as a messenger ( TS. 2.5.8, also RV. ). 


. Of. Avesta: caymném asavaném dayata make yethe holy man 
powerful ( Ys. 60,8). vispén asavaném vahistém vahisto paityamraot 
the Supreme one‘hath proclaimed the highest ( happiness) unto 
every holy person (Ys. 21.4). yim zaotārém stayata ahurd mazdūo 

‘whom Ahura Mazda established as Zaotar ( Yt. 10,89 ) 

Of Gk, ot ०१५०१७४ “AdeSavcpov 96679 wvouxlov the flatterers used to 
call Alexander a god. - «0 rovs mAetoT« elyovres eLdxtuoverxTous 
yout ba ] do Rot deem those E ossessing most the happiest. 
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(D .To this class goes the construotion with iti: varunam deva 
abruvan tvayimsabhuva somam rajanam hanümelti the gods said. to 
Varuna, with thee as helper we shall kill Soma the king ( SB.) ete. 


(II) Ace: of time : wttaram ahar devin yajante they worship the 
gods the next day ( AB. 19.4.1 ). yo vai somam bhaksayitvd samvat- 
saram sonam na pibati whoever drinking Soma does not drink it 
for'a year ( TB, 3.2.3). 


(IIT) Acc. of goal : grhün evainan üjigamisati he desires to bring. 
them to his house ( AB. 12.13.13 ). yajfiam panthanam. apinayati he 
leads the sacrifices to the path (AB,2.2.13); yajamanam asvah svargam 
lokam añjasū nayati the horse speedily leads the sacrificer to the 
world of heaven ( SB. 13.2.3.2); fat wa yami I-take it to you 
(SB 9.4.2.17). chandobhir vai deva Gdityam svargam lokam aharan with 
the metres the gods took A. to the world of heaven ( PB. 12.10.6 ). 


(IV) The independent accusative denoting various case- 
relations : (e) object accusative: asmü  rsabham  daksimüm 
.abhyayanti drive up a bull as a fee for him (AB. 26.3.7). 
prajapatir vat — gajfíiam devebhyo bhagadheyaámi — wyabhajat P. 
assigned to the gods the sacrifice in portions (AB. 12. 2. 1). 
yam eva ma pras$nün aprüksit these questions which he asked 
me ( SB. 1L5.5.7 ). catuspada eva taya pastin yajamüna imam duhe 
the sacrificer milks her of fourfooted cattle ( TB. 1.45 ) ; ūrjam eva 
taya yajamana imam duhe by means of her the sacrificer milks 
‘vigour of her (TB. 1.4.6). te 'Svam Svetam daksinam ninyuh they 
brought a white horse as sacrificial fee (KB. 30.6 ) 


Cf. Pali : te devadhamme pucchitvd asking them ‘devadhamma 
( J. 1, 128.) ; aham üyasmantam itthamnamam puccheyyam I shall ask 
the long-lived one this name ( Pat. 1) 


Cf. Av: : tat thwa pérésa that I ask thee ( Ys. 44.8). Similar is 

the construction with Gk. éper«e I ask, xpurTe I hide 
(i) The'accusative of transformation tandujan caru $rapayati 
he-cooks the pap of black rice (SB. 5.3.1.13 ). apam phenam vajram 
'asifican he poured out foam of water as a thunder bolt (SB.12.7.3.3) 
riavo retah siktam imüh prajah prajanayanti the scattered seed the 
seasons create as these creatures (SB. 2.4.4 22). reta eva hitam tvasta 
' rüpüni vikaroti T. gives farm to the seed cast (TS. 2.6.10 ). isiküi 
vajram proyachan gave the I. (making it ) the thunder (PB.15.5.20) 
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(ii) Instrumental : sa...asuran yuddham upaprüyad vijayaya he 
undertook to battle with the A. for victory ( AB. 14.1.2); of. devà 
và asurair yuddham uparrazan vrjayüya the gods went to fight "with 
Asuras for victory ( AB. 1e11 ya i | 

(iii Dativus commodi ; vizascid yajñān mugdhün anusüdhi nah 
O sage, teach us ignorant peopla.the sacrifices ( $B. 115,5.7) kim 
ma babhaktha what have yon apportioned to me? ( SB, 1.9,9,35 ), 
satyam tvàvadedisam T shall teaca you the truth ( SB. 8,6.3.15 ) 


Of. Pali : parca manavatasatin sippam vacesi he taught arts .to 
five hundred boys (उ. 1. 233 ) 


(iv) Dativus finalis : tam djcgüma suplüh sürfijayo brahmacaryam 
to him came S. of the Sr. for studentship (SB. 3.4.44 ). küracyavam. 
"prati yamunam avabhrtham abhyavayanti they go to the Y. at K. for 
a bath ( PB. 25.10.28.) ; athatkar- stanam vratam upaiti he takes one 
-teat as milk drink (TS. 6.2 5) ; caturo’ gre standin vratam upaity upa 
satsu ( AB. 4.85) ; fau prejipatim praínam aitüm they went to 
question P. (TS. 2.5.8). few prcjápatim. pratiprasnam eyatuh they 
went to appeal to Prajapati for decision ( SB; 145.11). [In the 
last two examples praénam and prafipraénam are probably cognate 
accusatives. This use is quite frequent in Gk. e. g. ov Zeug pire ` 

' q«vroty» whom Zeus loved v ith multiform love (Hom.). Cf. fe devesu 
-prasnam aitām they disputed before the gods ( AB. 13.4.1). ] apo 
vabhrtham avait he goes to the waters for the final battle ( T 
2.3.12 ). mitram prasistam upayimi Sarma ( 1.2.14’) 


(y) The ablative-acersative prattim evemim sarvan kamün 
duhe from her, when giyen away, he thus milks all his 
desires (SB. 18, 9. 9. 11 ); pipivdmsam sarasvatah | stanam j yo 
visvadarsatah | dhuksimahi prcjümisam \\ may we milk off- 
spring and food from S.'s breast swelling for all to 
see (TS.3.1.11);' dharyabhir vai prajapatir lokün adha- 
yad yam yam kümam akama;janta by means of Dhàyyas P. appro- 
priated all objects of desire from these worlds (AB. 12.7.2). yo gam 
vikrntantam mamsam bhiksaraina upatisthate who approaches begging 
meat. of one slaying a cow (TB. 3.4.1). tan apy ardham agnidhrasya 
Jigyuh they won from them one half of the A (SB. 3.6.1.28) ; deva 
‘asurGn imani lokan abhyajayan tke gods won these worlds from the 
- ह. (05, 20.8.1); cf. etasmcd và ayatanüd devi asuran ajayan the 
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gods drove the A, off from this enclosure (TS. 2.2.6 ). indro marutah 
sahasram ajinüt Indra won a thousand from the Maruts(PB.21.1.1). 
ksatriyam. devayajanam yacati asks the K. for the sacrificing place 
(AB, 34.9.1 ) ; athainam etàn kaman aydcanta then they asked these 
objects of desire from him (SB. 9.3.2.6); tam apo yücati craves 
water from him (SB. 3.9.3. 24); failam vainüm yacayitva 
begging oil for her (SmB. 2.6.9). 


Cf, Pali : amhakam pitaram etasya mata rajjam yaci his mother 
begged the kingdom of our father ( J. 1 132); rajanam sabbasattü- 
nam abhayam yacitva begging the safety of all creatures of the 
kings (J. 1, 152 ). 


Cf. Av.:y6 mani tat draono zinat whosoever deprives me of this por- 
tion ( Ys. 11.5 ) ; yo mam zāvaré noit jaidyeni who does not ask swift- 
ness of me ( Ys. 11.22) 


Compare the construction with Gk, «$«couxi, xmorreptw de- 
prive of, ° 


(vi) The looative-aco.: hantainam brahmodyam ihvaydmahat come, 
let us challenge him to a disputation on spiritual matters ( SB. 11 
4.1.9 ); mà metah paro nama dhah give me no other name after that 
( SB, 6.1.3.15 ). na brahmanam brahmacaryam upaniya mithunam caret 
one should not have sexual intercourse after consecrating a 
Brahman in studentship ( SB. 11.5.4.16 ). 


. (V) Causative verbs may take a double accusative, one of 
the person, the other of the thing (Vide P. 1.4.52-53 and the Vartt. 
under them). svánüm evainam tac chraisthyam gamayati causes him 
to attain superiority over his own people (AB. 5.2.7). dsamsamünam. 
Grtvijyam karayati he makes as priest one that expects (AB. 15.2.2) ; 
tam annam apyadayet should make her take the food ( AB. 25.2.6 ) 
— but the Vrttikara sanctions the instrumental here (cf. P.1 
452). yathà ràjünam và rajaputram. và $rantam:vesma prapüdayeyuh 
this is as if men should conduct the king or his viceregent when 
wearied to an abode (KB. 27.6). sa evainam punar yajfapatham 

apipüthayati verily he sets him again on the path of the sacrifice 
 (KB.43). atraiva tad Gdyam valim hürayati whereby he makes the 
food pay tribute to the eater ($B.42.129); [of P1453. ] 
athainam avido vacayati then he makes him “pronounce the avid 
formulas ( SB, 5.3.5.31 ), 


. ® 
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"Of Pali : sabbe’ pi gone ca manusse ca jivitakkhayam pūpetvū 
.having put-to death all cows and men (J. 1.101 ), 


‘Of, Av. : and mathrāī mazia:ém vauroimaidhi xr afstrü with this 
“word may we.make evan tae Kh, confess the Most Highest 
( Ys. 28,5 ) 


13, The accusative with verbal nouns. The following. verbal 
nouns govern the acc. in the Vedic prose literature. In Cl. Skt. 
most: of these nouns govern tha genitive. (Though Panini sanctions 
the'acousative with the verbe] nouns formed with the suffixes 
la, u,uka, khal, trn and avraya forms, the earlier classical literature 
hardly furnishes any genuine case where u or uka formations 
govern the accusative ) In RV. verbal nouns governing the 
accusative were very numercus and varied. 


(a) Nouns ending in -u ictha yah päpmūnam apajighamsuh syat 
if some: one wishes to drive of evil (AB. 16.4.5 ). 

(b) Nouns ending in -uka : veduko vaso bhavati yatevam veda 
likely to win a garment 13 he who knows thus ( TS. 5.1.5). fasmüd 
Gpo' gnim hüruküh therefore waters draw the fire (TS. 5.6.4 ). 
kümiikü enam striyo bhóvarti women love him (TS 6.1.6 ) tasmad 
rastri visam ghatukah whence the king is apt to injure the people 
(SB. 13.9.9.6; of. TB. 3.7.2).  veduko  $vam ü$um bhavati he is 
likely to win a swift hors» ( TB. 3.9.22).  grhan ha dahuko bhavatt 
is apt to burn the houses (TB: 11.1.17). /asmat praja bhagam 
grahukah whence tke subpcis are apt to be fortunate 
(TB. 3.2.5, cf TB. 3.2.6). abhimünuko ha  rudrah —pasün 
syat R.-are likely to injure cattle ( SB. 2.6.2.6 ). upanamuka enam. 
: .yajtto: bhavati‘sacrifice comes to him ( SB. 2.5414, cf. KB. 7.23 ). 
Gf CE Skt. gamuko dhruvan: adhvünam sugrivo walimi gatam 
Sugriva is sure to follow the road taken by Vali ( Bhatti 7.18 ). : 


The accusative in connection with the verbal noun in -aka 
appears for the.first time in th» Kathaka Samhita; e. g. ghütako' 
sya.pasün rudrah syat Rudrais apt to destroy his cattle (8.6); 
aghatako ’sya rudrah pasiin bharati Rudra is not apt to destroy his 
cattle (8.9). Vide JASB., NS. XXI, pp. 3, 4 i 

Note.-In RV. the derivatives ending in an unaccented suffix far 
govern.the. accusative, e. E. hamia yo vriràm sanitota vàjam data 


maghani (RV. 417.8) Eutin later Vedic literature the use of 


, . 
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these verbal nouns bifurcated. One use retained the verbal . sense 
and developed into what is known as the periphrastic future (lut) 
and the other use. retained the nominal character and generally 
governed the genitive. Hence in the Brahmanas the governing of the 
accusative by these verbal nouns is extremely rare : agnir vai patho 
dhivodha A., indeed, is he who leads over the path (SB. 13.8.4.6 ). 
In this example pathah can be construed as the genitive as well. 


(c) With verbal nouns ending in -in: yam eva p atigrahi 
- bhavati whatever (horse) he is going to accept (TS. 2.3.12.) 
anativadt enam. bhratrvyo bhavati ya evam veda the enemy cannot 
outspeak him who knows thus (PB. 11.9.7). okahsari .haisam - 
“andro yajfiam bhavati (AB. 29.6.9). yat pura dhanam adayi syat 
if at first he be not a giver of wealth ( KS. 6.6) Note that 
Panini ( 2.3.70 ) also enjoins the accusative with the verbal nouns 
ending in -in but in a very restricted sense 


(d) With the verbal noun ending in ~ana: yadyenam ksiram 
kevalam. pine ‘bhyabhavet if it should happen to him to have to 
drink pure milk (SB. 2.3.1.16 ) Of. vanam-karana, ayaksam- 
karana (Av, 19.2.5 ). 


(e) . With the verbal noun ending in -a : na hyelam kasya: cana 
kümah no desire of anything troubles him ( SB. 10.5.4.15)5 cf. mam 
kamena (AV, quoted by Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar) ; tu@m~ 
küma (RY. 8.11.7) 


(f) With the adverbial formations with a : kama và imanyangani 
'vyatyasam sele in sleeping cne likes to turn his limbs from one 
side to the other (SB. 45.9.11 ). 


Avesta and Old Persian agrees with the Vedic prose literature 
in often construing the verbal nouns and adjectives with the accu- 
sative. Av, : damis asém creator of Asa (Ys. 31.7.8) ; kame thwahya 
mathrino dūtīm in longing for the message of thy prophet ( Ys. 32 
13); fem ahya maénis his punishment for that (Ys. 4419) 
"valistém Jijisam dda reward for the best conduct. in life; 
daenho erezus patho knowing the right paths ( Ys. 53.2). “Old 
Persian : auramaedà thuvüm daüsta biya may. Ahura Mazda be a 
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friend to thee. ( Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian - 
Language , E. L. Johnson, Naw-York, 1917, p. 202) ; ava akunavan 
yatha mam kama dhe this tkey did as was my will ( ibid. p. 203). 


14. Two unique instances have been noted, both in SB. where 
a possessive noun ending in he secondary ( taddhitünta ) suffix -in 
is construed with the accusative: etad vai prajapatir etasmin Gtmanah 
pratihite sarvami bhütani aarbleyabhavat for when that (part) of his 
body had been restored, Prajàpati b came pregnant with all. 
beings ( SB. 8.4.2.1) ; earuü& devin garbhi bhavati he becomes ` 
pregnant with all the gods (SB. 9.5.1.62). This phenomenon 
may be due to analogy with the nomen agentis in —in. Or, it may 
be that garbhibhu was felt to be akin to such forms as évett kr, 
stambhi-bhi etc. and inasmuch as bhū governs the accusative 
when compounded with some of the upasargas, we may as well 
take the accusative to be really governed by bhū and not by 
garbhin. There is yet another explanation possible : garbhin might 
be a primary derivative of tke root grabh ( to seize ). 


15. The prepositional noan pratiprati'governs the accusative 
in SB. and once in KB. Itis perhaps due to the predominance 
of the prepositional force of prali : indro vai sarvün devan prati- 
pratih. Indra is equel to all the gods (SB. 8.7.3.8) ; ned yajamünam 
pratipratih kascid asad let the sacrificer have no rival (SB. 13.5.2.3) ; 
etad dha và ekam akégaram trayim widyàm pratiprati that one . 
syllable is a counter-part of the three-fold lore (KB. 6.12).. 
Cf. abhikü enam pasavo bhavanti cattle have longing for him 
( literally, are inclined to hin ) ( KS. 7. 7, 8) 


16. A few verbal &djeczives ending in -añc are construed 
with the accusative: anyañc- tvam anvafico vayam smasi we are 
after thee (AB. 33.6.3); ye cainam anvaiico bhavati ( KB. 2.5); 


devanüm. patnih samsatyaniicir agnim grhupatim. tasmād anūcī patni ^: 


garhapatyam dste ...... hence the wife sits behind the garhapatya 
fire ( AB. 3.37.1). parüic-imanl lokün para beyond these worlds 
(SB. 7.3.1.17 ). pratuaie- prityanco yajamanam pasava upatisthante 
_the victims stand on the frort side of the sacrificer ( SB. 1.7.4.12 ) 
pratyag enam abhicárah strnute his watchcraft turns upon him and 
lays him low (TS. 5.6.3 `. 


( To te continued. / 


THE ART OF WAR AS PRACTISED IN SOUTH INDIA? 
BY 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, M. A., Dip. Ecom. 


(Indian History Department, Madras University ). 


Writers on the history of English literature remark justly 
‘and truly that the writings of certain epoch preserve and repre- 
sent the feelings and sentiments, the ideas and ideals, tendencies 
and beliefs of that particular period. If this were true of English 
literature it is largely so of other literature as well. “Literature” 
says Alfred Lyall “may be employed by the critic and the 
historian as a delicate instrument for analysis for investigating 
the psychology of the man and of his period, for laying bare 
the springs of thought and action which underlie and explain 
history ".! It is for the province of research to arrive at this 

. historical fact. In this way only much of the history of ancient 
Greece and of ancient India are to be reconstructed. The history 
-of South India in pre-historic periods is largely taken from the 
abundant wealth of Tamil leterature—the one great source of 
information. Great credit is due to that distinguished: pandit 
and scholar M. M. V. Swaminatha Aiyar who has been. responsi- 
ble for unearthing and editing much of the classical writings now 
extant. It is true that for some. decades past, scholars have been 
energetically at work with this literature, and despite their per- 
‘sistent ani continued endeavours even the solution of the funda- 
mental prostem has not yet been reached. And this is the knotty 
question :.« {0 the origins of the Dravidian Race. This is not the 
“time or p'ae2 to probe this problem to its bottom. For our present: 
‘study we weuld accept the generally prevalent but the much 
‘ disputed hory that the Dravidians are a race distinct from the 
Aryan, ai d on this basis we shall proceed to examine the art and 
. laws of war as found in Tamil literature and as practised in 
' early South India. . 








* (Paper submitted to the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference, Allahabad), 
1 Tennyson—Men of Letters Series, P, 1. 
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In Tamil literature, howeve:, there are no systematic treatises 
as in Sanskrit specially treating of the art and science of war. 
The only work perhaps in which an attempt has been made to 
treat of some branches of the m’litary science such as the institu- 
tions of spies, ambassadors and fortifications, the composition of 
an ideal army is that multum in parvo the Kural of Tiruvalluvar. 
The Tolkappiyam and the Purapporal Venbamalai are other 
important works. Again in the classics of the Sangam age such 
as‘the Kalavali Narpadu, the Padirrupattu, Ahananuru, Purana- 
nüru and the Pattupattu tkere sre isolated passages and poems 
from which it is possible to form some idea of the methods of 
ancient warfare, the weapons tren in general use, and the code 
of military ethics prevalent at the time. Also in the Jivakacinta- 

' mani the Silappadhikaram ani the Cidamani there are stray 
references to the military explo-ts and material valour of particu- 
lar individuals, historical or ficzitious, as well as descriptions णी 
battle which the heroes fight ani win and these throw a consi- 
derable light on the question - 


It ‘is evident from our litarary sources ceteri ‘paribus that 
before the advent of the Dravid-ans into South India the latter 
country was inhabited by many atribe leading a nomadic and 
wandering life. But these various tribes appear to have:been the 
off-shoots of the main tribe of tLe Nagas who were originally hos- 
tile towards the Dravidians. Most of these several tribes were 
war-like and were full o? mrrtial spirit and showed prowess 
in battle. To mention cnly a few names the Maravar! who wore 
moustaches and beards, were breve and fierce looking and endow- 
ed with good physical strength, the Eiynar? and the Paratavars’. 
Their weapons were simple consisting of bows and arrows, They 
had & peculiar kind of drum thet could be sounded on both sides, 

“The Dravidian kings were highly struck by the display of their 
martial valour and freely enlisted them to their army ranks. It- 
is said that able members of the Maravar tribes wielded the 
highest offices of the state such as Ministers and Commanders. 
The Cera xing and the Pandya Eing had one such is seen from 

1 Kalith. st. XV, 1, 1-7, 
2 Tirumuru : 
8 Madurai Kanci, II, 140-44 : Puram 378. 
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the Puranànürd!'. It is not difficult to infer then that these kings 
found in the members of these different tribes valuable materials 
for the upkeép and defence of their states and therefore utilised 
them to a large exterit. From this it is obvious there was no rigid 
warrior caste as such in early Dravidian India. 

THE OCCASIONS FOR WAR. 

The aims of war and the causes which precipitated the con- 
flagration of hostilities were inde&d many. To state them cate- 
gotically, first Was the failure to pay tribute by vassel chieftains 
as in the dase of the battle of Kalingam described in the Kalinga- 
ttipdrani--a treàtisé of the later 11th century A. D. Secondly 
réfuggl to give niaideiis in marriage desired by the éonquering 
monarch: This was thé ground on which the three kings the 
Patidya; Cera aiid Cola went to war with Pari thé chieftain of 
Parambunadu who refiised to give his daughter to any of the 
above monarohs? In the same collection there is another mention 
of war on this account among the several neighbouring chiefs.’ 
Thirdly lifting of neighbours’ cattle was one of the ‘objects of 
&ricient warfare. This was a bone of contention between several 
belligerent states. It was fhe basis of many a war in Dravidian 
India. A prominent place is assigned to this in the Purapporul - 
Vonbamalai. A writer in the Tamilian Antiquary* concludes 
from this that " This shows the beginnings of the Dravidian 
society when people were semi-agriculturists and when there 
were no definite organised states.’ But there are other elements 
pertaining to war which go to indicate an advanced state of 
éiviligation; social progress, and political development. Perhaps 
the sanie stata of affairs is found mentioned in the pages of the 
Mahabhaiata: Cattle lifting is one among the several causes 
hastening the outbreak cf war. Stealing of Virdta’s cattle by 
Duryodhánà's soldiers offered an occasion for a contest with the 
latter. And from this we could not conclude that the Mahabha- 
rata reprégerits an epoch when the civilisation of Hindu India 
was semi-agrictltural in character. On the other hand organised 





1 St. 168 & 179. 

2 Puram 109-120. 

3 Ibid. 336-354. 

4 Tamilian Antiquary, No. 5, 
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states and well developed edministrative institutions are found 
desoribed eloborately. The error is probably due to a mistaken 
view of the writer that catte-raids mentioned in the text are but 
ordinary cattle lifts with which we are familiar even tocay and 
which are robberies pure and simple. In ancient days too it was 
a robbery buts dering one and of euch great magnitude that it 
was nothing short of a ‘a call to arms . 


Fourthly, the political »bject was cne of the aims of ancient 
warfares. This was the extermination of recalcitrant rivals and 
refractory vassels, This was the ground on which Nedum&seliyan 
II, though young but possessing in full both physical and moral 
-courage so essential to ihe success of a general embarked on war 
against his neighbours with a vow to defeat them in a pitched 
battle.’ From this it could be seen that the ancient Dravidians 
-were accuated by higher a:ms and purposes. : 


THE ARMY CORPS. 


As in ancient Greece tie king led the host to war. He rode on 
a chariot with flying standards and under shelter of a white 
umbrella. Each king had his own badge to distinguish from 
others marked on their pendants. The Cola, Pandya and Cera 
kings had respectively banners of fish, tiger and bow. Again 
‘the king and also his generals wore garlands of flowers to dis- 
tinguisa themselves from the enemy ranks. Wreaths of flowers 
of Margosa, Palmyra, and the Ar were worn by the Pandya. 
. Cera and Cola monarchs respectively.® 


The army of the ancient Tamils consisted of the traditional 
four-fold forces often met with in Sanskrit texts: These were 
chariots, elephants, horses, and foot-soldiers. The Kural which 
seems largely indebted to the Arthaśāstra of Kauialya gives 
some salutary recommencations on the importance and value of 
an excellent army. It says to a king 8 victorious army, strong in 
all its constituent parts and fearless in battle is a.-very valuable 
asset. A small army of well trained and well practised veterans 
is better than a large army ill disciplined and ill led. What will 





1 Puram St. 72. 
2 Ibid. 367, 377 
3 8. 1. I, Vol II, Part i, No. 10 
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a host of rats avail against the hiss of an infuriated serpent? 
Without high souled boldness, & keen sense of honour, strict’ ob- 
servance of the glorious traditions of war and unflinching loyalty 
an army would be good for nothing. And the army again must 
be well versed in all the military movements and mianoevres.! 
From these few lines it would appear that Tiruvalluvar was well 
acquainted with the means and ends of strategy. He was no 
admirer of superiority in numbers. He laid a great stress on the 
practical training of both the leader and the led, 


As to the composition of the Army Corps itself it has been 
already remarked that there was no distinct military caste. 
Divergent elements constituted an army force. Originally men of 
several indigeneous tribes were enlisted to. the. ranks, these pos- 
sessing heroic valour. Later on we find the soldiers were drawn 
from the Left hand and Right hand castes of South India by the 
Colas in the 10th and 11th centuries according to the Tanjore 
inscriptions.’ It is manifest that during the time of Raja Rajadéva 
the army organisation seems to have progressed to such an extent 
that as many as 33 regiments are mentioned as belonging to that 
king. Even members of the Brahman caste seem to have been 
recruited to the ranks. In the same inscription there is & distinct 

“mention of a Brahman military officer. 


As to the fourfold arms of the ancient host, the chariots of war 
were drawn by two horses furnished with two wheels and capable 
of accommodating only two persons-the warrior and the charioteer. 
These war-chariots, it may be remembered were a peculiar feature 
of the early Mycenean civilisation that flourished between 1600 

‘and 1200 B.C. Riding on elephants or chariots was a privilege 
given only to a few. Generals of standing on: persons belonging 
_ to the class of nobility were alone allowed to enjoy this honour 
The cavalry force was ancther important constituent in the Dravi- 
dian Army organisation. The cavalry soldiers did hot wield heavy 
arms like the foot-soldiers. They wore short bucklers. The infantry 
men consisted of the archers and ordinary footmen. The archers 
used bows and a quiver of arrows. The crdinary foot-men carried ` 





1 Tirukkural Ch. 77 
2 S. I. L, Vol. II, Part 5, Intro. P. 9. 
3 Ibid, p. 13, 
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a spear or battle axe on their right hand and shields of ox hide 
on the left. Invariably the infantry soldiers wore big and heavy 
weapons. All of them including tke monarch wore anklets a 
defensive armour.! Most of these correspond exectly to the 
implements both offensive and defensive of the ancient Mycenean 
culture. This would bear the weight of inference that these 
simple arms of offence and defence were a characteristic feature 
of all ancient warfares in the then civilised world. 
* DIFFERENT ST AGES OF AN EXPEDITION. 

“In the Purapporul Venbamalai to which we have had occasion 
to refer, there are elaborate details with regard to the different 
stages of & military enterprise. Here the author distinguishes 
eight kinds of operations. The following is a categorical list of: 
these operations : ? 

(1) The'king intending to wage war against another sending 
troops at first to capture and carry oif the eattle-herds belonging 
to him. This is probaply the first signal of war. This was called 
* Velchitinat’. 

( 2) The king whose cattle have thus been lifted away sending 
forth his forces to recover them is termed the * Karandai-Tinai’ 
from the garland of Karandai the distinctive badge worn by these 
soldiers. 

(3) The regular invasion of the enemies’ territory with a view 
to conquer it is known as the ‘ Vanjitinai '. 

(4) Thé king of the invaded country leading his army 
against the invader and encountering him in open battle, was called 
the ‘ kanjitinai’. 

(5) The invader pushing back the opposing forces marching 

‘back on the eneniies capital and besieging it with a view to batter 
and breach the ramparts and effecting a forcible entrance was desi- 
ghated ‘ Uligaitinai’. 

( 6) The efforts of the besieged king to properly guard and 
garrison his fort and to defeat and drive back the besiegers went 
by the appellation of ‘ Nocchitinai ". 





1 Kanakasabai, Tamils 1800 years ago. pp, 130-131, 
2 Venbamalai Ed. by M, M. V, Swaminatha Iyer, Intro. p. 8. 
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(7) The beseiged king marching out at the head of a power- 
ful army and giving battle to the invader bore the name of ‘ T um- 
baitinai `. 

(8) The name ' Vakaitinai’ was given to the victor celebrat- 
ing his victory after having defeated and slain the enemy on the 
battle fisld. All these were so named after the various flowers- 
Vetchi, Karandai, Vanji, Uligai, Nocchi, Tumbai and Vagai- 
wreaths of which were worn as badges by those engaged in dif- 

.ferent enterprises. To understand aright the mobilisation of an 
army, the line of battle, encampment, the actual contest, the vari- 
ous weapons used, the moces and methods of fighting, the descrip- . 
‘tions of the field after battle, the resultant consequences of the end 
of battle on both the victorious and the the vanquished are all set 
ferth in extenso in the one hundred and twenty and more stanzas of 
the famous work the Kalizgattuparani. ‘Though this treatise isa 
latter work and does not bslong to the Sangam age still it would 
‘be profitable to read the whole encounter which follows merely 
the traditional systems and methods of warfare in ancient South 
India. f 

THE BATTLE OF KALINGAM. 

Anantapadman the King of Kalingas had failed to` pay eusto- 
mory tribute fortwo years to the Cola king Vijayataran. better 
known as Kulottunga I, who thereupon ordered a war to bring the 
recalcitrant king to his knees. Karundkaran a really great 
general volunteers to lead the army and is given the command. 
The armies are mobilised. With drums beating and conches 
blowing, and buglés blaring and pendants flying and -banners 
floating so as to deafen and darken all around, the four-fold forces 
gather and get ready; elephants like so many mountains, the 
horses like so many storm winds, the chariots like so many clouds, 

. and the soldiers like so many fierce tigers. Then they march on in 
martial array with Karunakaran mounted on his mighty war 
elephant at their head.! Marching past the intervening parts 
they reach the frontiers of the Kalinga country and signalise 
their arrival hy burning, sacking, and pillaging the outlying cities 
and villages with fire and sword. Frightened at this dreadful havoc 





—— 
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the people run in breathless haste and bewildering confusion to 
the capital and report tc their king the hostile approach of. a 
mighty force evidently despatched against them by the Cola 
King. On hearing this the proud Kalinga Chieftain laughs a 
derisive laugh and speaks in disparaging terms of the power and 
the strength of the foe and orders forth his armies to take the 
field instantly against theenemy. A mighty army soon musters 
from various parts and the cEariots, the cavalry, and the infantry 
in seried ranks, the chariots rolling thunderously along, the horses 
clanking swiftly past and the soldiers marching briskly forward. 
"The two armies are now face to face and and at given signal the 
Kalinga forces begin charge, the air being filled with the twang 
-of the innumerable bows and warlike shouts of the soldiers. The 
Kalinga forces advance and encounter the enemy. A deadly fight 
ensues,steeds fighting with ste»ds,elephants encountering elephants, 
charicts dashing against chariots, foot soldiers attacking foot 
soldiers and princes opposing princes. The archers then discharge 
'a regular shower of arrows with such a deadly effect that blood 
flows in rivers across the field with the. mangled and mutilated 
remains of the fallen elephanis and soldiers floating on them.! 


. The collison of the tusks of the opposing elephants produces 
.gparks of fire from which immediately the flags take fire and the 
whole field is envelopec in clouds of smoke, With their tusks 
intertwined they push them home into each other’s forehead 
Before the onrushing eiephent the bold warriors oppose their 
dauntless breasts and with tbeir weapons fall down their tusks 


Against the archers ready to discharge their arrows the cavalry 
rush impeteously but the fats] darts bring the horse and warrior 
down.. Against the death dealing darts and other missiles of the 

. Cola soldiers the Ka-ingas shelter themselves with their shields 
closely forming a solid bulwark but with little avail The spears 
: and javelin pitrce throuzh tke shields and effect wide openings. 
Here some warriors with their quiver of their arrows exhausted 
pulled out the arrows sticking in their body and discharge them. 
Others.with no weapons on hand instantly snatch off the lances 
- sticking out of the forereads of elephants and lying dead 





t 
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. close at hand and hurl them on. When the battle was at its 
hottest the general Karunakaran rushes to the front on his war 
elephant and his presence ingpires fresh spirit and courage into 
his troops who thereupon fight with redoubled vigour and. fury. 
Elephants and horses immeasurably fell dead. and the whole field 
is thick bestrewn with their mutilated limbs and mangled bodies 
together with the shattered wrecks of chariots and splintered 

_spears,.the broken arrows and the severed trunks of the warriors. 

~ Swarms of crows and kites. flock about to feast upon the dead 
bodies. And the proud Kalinga army with their thousand elephants 
in rout and confusion fly from the field dashing to. the ground 

-their high hopes and vain vaunts of their sovereign. To escape 
pursuit and capture, some of the fugitives take refuge and hide 
‘themselves in’ mountain caves, subterranean caverns or dense 
jungles! Some plunge into the sea and swim off and some screen. 
themselves in the dismembered bodies of dead elephants. All the 
men having thus fallen or fled, an immense booty consisting: of 
many elephants, horses, camels, chariots and treasure. chests 
with a large number of maidens falls into the hands of the victors 
Having secured all this valuable booty the Cola general desires 

_to take the Kalinga chieftain prisoner and carry him in truimpk 
to his sovereign. He sends emissaries in all directions to searck 
his whereabouts, to make a very close search in every nook anc 
corner and then return to report that they could find no trace 07 
the king, but that they found an army of his, lying on the top 0: 
a high hill. The general orders a strong detachment to proceec 
to the spot in question and sorround and ‘subdue the army 
entrenched therein. The place is stormed and taken and all are 
put to the sword except a few who disguising themselves as Jains 
or Buddhists or Brahman pilgrims or wandering minstrels. sue 
_for mercy and escape with their lives. Having -thus laid waste f 

` the whole of the seacoast kingdom. of Kalinga and planting there: 
a pillar of victory, Karunākara Thondaman, lord df the Vandayars 
returns and lays at the feet of his master all the spoils of war 


DEFENCES. 
. In dealing with the art of war mention must be made of the 
tactics of war. Under this category the defences form an import- 
2 Tei, 408-26 apa = °° i. °° ge 
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ant item. It is well known that early South India was a land of 

forests and jungles. Herein abounded a large number of ferocious 
hunters and robbers .whc were not unfrequently distürbers of 
peace. to the civil population. Besides there were a number of 
_petty. chieftains ruling over small territories who were by incli- 
nation and attitude and ra-ely by any call of necessity entered into 
war among themselves. Itis however reasonable to suppose that 
there were enlightened kings whose thirst for honour and renown 
induced them to take to conquest on an intensive scale and earn 
an undying name in the world. This is what the Sanskritists say : 
nt नित्वा दिवे जयति The conquest of dominions isa short road to the 
attainment of the chief place in heaven,—Indrahood. The Cola 
king Karikal and his successor Chedchenni Nalam Killi had no 
other object in extending sheir sway over vast (about 95 A. D. ) 
. Kingdoms. This was not the ruling passion of monarchs alone.! 
It was also the vivifying >rinciple sacred to every warrior who 
bowed to it in silence. The conception of Virasvarga was so : 
preponderating that if warrior kings met with their death 
naturally owing to old age, and not on the field of action, it was 
8 peculiar custom to make the dying man lie over a bed of kuéa 
grass and have him cut with a sword, the Purohita chanting 
special mantras. The idea was that it was equal to being slain 
on the theatre of war.?> B 


When the martial spirit was so rife, it is no wonder that there l 
were incessant wars amonz the neighbouring kings of the ancient 
Tamil land. To shelter the civil population from the cruel jaws of 
marauding hunters, robbers and other enemies of the kingdom, 
practically every village and town of Dravida was covered by 
an impregnable fortress, surrounded by unscalable™ walls, deep: 
moat and extensive and thick forests without. The fortifications 
of Uraivir, Avur in the Cola territory, of Madura,’ Kafici and 
Karur seem to have been strongly built and well furnished. The 
battlements and ramparts are machanically provided with contri- 
vances by which stones, burnt oil and molten metal are thrown on 
the besiegers attempting tc scale the walls. There have been curious 


1 Puram 93. , P CC DENN Ce . ` 
2 Tolka, Akath, Sutram 44; Manimekalai 23, 10-15 ;Akam 61, 
@ Madurai Kanchi, Ind, Art. Vol. 40, 9. 227, 
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devices in the shape of monkeys, king fisher, sow, vulture, ser- 
pent, horse and swan referred to both in the Jivakacint&mani! and 
Silappadik&ram.? There were again in existence Kadangas or war 
trenches one of the most ancient species of ramparts perhaps in use 
before the introduction of mural fortifications. These are found in 
Coorg and Travancore and resemble some. of the earthworks ‘of 
ancient Britons, stretching for severl miles through the thick of 
forests or encircling the hill tops. Some of these are forty feet 
in height from the bottom of the trench. Inscriptions dated A. D. 
887 and 977 refer to them.” : - 


The sieges were sometimes long and protracted, possibly to wear 
out the enemy. This not unnaturally led to the starvation of the 
soldiers and the spreading of famine among the inmates of the fort as 
exemplified in the siege cf Avur by the Cola Nalamnkilli against 
the rebel Nedumkilli. Two methods were used to get at the 
fortress. One was to fill up the ditch and scale the wall by means 
of a Jadder.* The other way was by means of-fierce elephants bat- 
tering the ramparts ‘and forcing their way into the capital. These 
favourbly compare with what the. remarkable author of that 
celebrated treatise the Arthasastra has said. 


In dealing with defences mentiun may be made of the institu- 
tions of ambassadors and spies. Ambassadors are found referred tc . 
in earlier works of Tamil literature like the Tolkappiyam and the 
Silappadikaram. It wasa custom to send ambassadors before the 
preliminaries of war. The Kural has an interesting chapter or 
the qualifications and functions of an ambassador. It rules thus." 


An ideal ambassador 18 one who is loved by and 18, loving 
towards all, who has come of an ancient noble family and who ir. 
possessed of such estimable qualities as loyal affection to the king 
deep sagacity and pursuasive power of speech. He must be alse: 
^ versed in all the current legal and moral and political codes ` anc 
above, all must possess a commanding persone i. ue o all must possess 8 commanding personality. When deli- 








. 1 Book I LI 101-4 
४ Xv LI 20-४2. . . l 
3 S. I. I, Annual Report 1916-17 p, 37. . 
4 Tolkap. Poral 68. ] 
5 Kural Ch. 75 Puram 3. 6. 13 and 14. ^. 
6 Kura] Ch. 69, d 
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vering his sovereign's message he must state it clearly and briefly 
and with pleasant suavity of manners and expression scrupulously 
avoiding harsh and offensive language. Unimpeachable in his 
character and conduct he must be superior to all temptations, He 
must so successfully conduct his mission according to the time 
and place fearless even of personal consequences. The office of 
ambassador was so important that any insult offerred to envoys 
did not go unpunished. It is said that the great Raja Rajacola 
(985A. D. ) who conquered Malainadu killed eighteen princes in 
retaliation for insult offered to his ambassador! 

. The other important institution is that of Spies. Spies of dif- 
ferent states and in different disguises were used to travel through 
the enemies’ territories, gather information as to the movements of 
the King and his army and faithfully report it to their head- 
quarters When Sehgutiuvan prepares himself for war he does 
not feel called upon to send any ambassador for he says that the 
spies of the enemy wandering in his state are sure to taka the 
information more quickly and more promptly.’ This only demon- 
strates the fact that the system of espionage was largely prevalent 
and even a regular feature of ancient administration, According 
to Kural the two necessary eyes of a king are his spies and the 
knowledge of the Dharmasastras.*, He must not put implicit trust 
in his spies but must watch their movements by setting other 
spies over.them. The safest course for a king is notto act upon 
the report of a single spy but to take action only on the concurrent 
report of three spies sent out on the same „errand independently 
of and unknown to esch other. Thus, both the ‘ambassadors 
and spies are responsible for “ information’ १, in war which de- 
notes according to Clauswitz, the knowledge of enemy and his 
country. A study of thase institutions reminds one of the Artha- 
Sastra literature in Sanskrit wherein similar rulings and recom- 
mendations are given. l 


THE CURIOSITIES OF WAR. 
A passing mention may now be made of other features and curi- 


— 19% Ant. Voli), pid, Ind. Ant. Vol. #2, p. 148, 

2 Tolkap. Poral: 58. | 
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osities of warfare in ancient South India. The consultation of 
augaries,’ the . worship of the war-goddess Korravai with the 
sacrificial offerings, daroe and song, and the distribution of food 
and drink and largesses to soldiers on the eve of the march, the 
drunken revels with which. victory is celebrated, widowed maids 
unwilling to be separted from their dead husbands, proceeding to 
the field of encounter in search of their bodies and embracing 
them and giving up the ghost-then and there or entering the 
funeral pyre along with their husband's -wound-covered bodies? 
appear to have been common practices 


To the above may be added the employment of camel in fight 
asin that of Kalingam and the capture of women as legitimate 
prizes in war ontempt against the defeated enemy was shown 
by attaching to the standard of victory a ball and doll which 
tended to signify perhaps his effiminate character Among the 
other peculiarities of ancient warfare in South India may: be 
mentioned the part played by the heroic mothers of Tamil Nadu 
The weaker sex of the ancient fighting communities were none 
the less the better sex. To them the military achievements by 
their near and dear were something sacred and inviolable. They 
would rather be husbandless or gonless than allow their country 
incur the odium of defeat and disgrace. They allowed their hus- 
bands and sons to sacrifice themselves if need be at the altar 
of the battle field éspecially for the sake of god, crown and coun- 
try. It is said that, when a mother hears of the death of her 
only son at the field of action she runs to the field to see whe- 
ther he died by getting a ‘wound either. at the back or at the 
breast. Taking a vow that if he had fallen by being wounded on 
the back she would cut off her breasts that gave milk to him.‘ 
For, it was deemed a disgrace to die in the field with wounds 
received on their backs. To quote one classic example, when the 
Cera king Athan I, was wounded on the back at the battlefield of 
Vennil by Karikal the King of the Colas he sought a voluntary 





1 Puranauüru mentions nine evil portents 
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death.' This only shows how he:oie the ancient men and women of 
South India were. 

Some other features of ancient warfare may be mentioned. 
On the eve of military expeditions it was usual that the royal 
priest uttered words of encouarzement to soldiers drawn in array.” 
The chief officers of the state also tendered words of advice. The 


. King set out on the auspicious hour fixed by the astrologer. 


This well nigh corresponds wish what Kautalya has recommend- 
ed in his treatise. With the above mentioned formalities Ser- , 
an Sebguttuvan son of Athan IL ( about A. D. 90 ) set out on an 
expedition to the Himalayas 


In these expeditions it was a custom that bards accompanied 
the king to the field encouraging the soldiers now and then and 
making them ever spirited. This class of minis'rels was known 
as Porunar. They carried with them a small drum which if sound- 
ed was an indication for the army to commence its march.” 
In times of peace they sang the glories of ancient heroes. 
This idea is more or less in line with Kautalya’s dictum that 
the Purohita follows the king to the theatre of war and instils 
sprit into the soul of the army by his stirring words. However this 
may be, it is evident that the war chants sung by these Tamil 
bards ccntributed much towarés the successful termination of con- 
flicts. These war songs fall intc two categories the Parani and Ula. 
Parani describes a campaign where a hero is said to have killed 
at least a thousand elephants. Kalingattuparani is an example of 
this type. Ula again is a poem giving a picture of royal procession 
accompanied by flags, musicel instruments and other retinue. 
The poems of this class are those by Ottakuttan on Vikramacols 
and Kulottunga II of the 12th century A. D. That the bards ac- 
companied the king to the field of operations is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the Purananüru where in the names of the bards of the 
Cola and Cera kings are menzioned. Kalatalaiyar was the bard 
of the Cera king Athan I. and Vennil Kuyathiyar was the bard 


.of the Cola king 
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These are not sll.: Planting of Virakals or hero's stones on 
the grave yards of soldiers fallen during the conflict have. been 
found scattered in all parts of South India.' An epitaph dated 
936 A. D. runs as follows :- : l E 


" Prosperity! In the 29th year of King Parakesari Varman 
who conquered Madura when cattle were lifted at Muthukur by 
ihe Perumanadigal, Vadunavaran, Varadan, . Tandan having 
recovered them fell.’ l 


j NAVAL WARFARE, 

In dealing with the art of war -as practised in South India it 
would not be out of place to refer to the maritime activities with 
which the ancient Dravidians were greatly connected. There is - 
every reason to believe that the ancient Tamils were a great 
seafaring nation. Each of the great kings seems to have possessed 
and maintained a fleet of several ships. From several poems in 
the Patirrupattu, one or two passages in the Ahananüru, some 
reference in the Silappadaikáram and last but not least the Irai- 
yanar Ahapporul it is evident that the ancient Cera, Cola 
and Pandya monarchs through love of conquest and adventure 
undertook and successfully conducted large maritime expeditions 
to far offlands and islands. These literary pieces of evidence 
are further confirmed by the more reliable source of information, 
viz: the inscriptions. Raja Rajadeva whose date of accession 
according to Professer Keilhorn is A. D. 985, is said to have 
destroyed the great fleet of the Ceras at the port of Kandalir 
Again the same monarch is credited with having subjugated 
12,000 islands besides Ceylon. The other great monarch who is 
connected with maritime expeditions is Rajendra Cola. He 
conquered the great and important sea port Kadaram by fitting 
out a fleet of ships in the midst of the rolling sea,  Viraràjendr& 





1 S.L I. Annual Report 1912 and 13 ( Anantapur and Cuddappah Dts.) 
ñ 4 1०18 - 14 ( Nligiris ) 
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2 Quoted by M. Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil studies, P.40. Of. T. A. Gopinatha 
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I, again extended his corquest farther India-Kadaram, Nicobar 
Islands and Ports on the coasis of Burma! These added to the 
several expeditions mentioned in the Iraiyanar Ahapporul are 
enough to bear eloquent testimony to the fact that naval warfare 
was not unknown to tie ancient Tamilians. 

ETEICS OF WARFARE. 

The present study would be incomplete if we do not refer to 
the ethics of warfare as preva_ent in South India. War is held to 
be a necessity in Tennyscn’s Maud as an effective cure -for the 
evils of peace. . This was more or less the notion prevalent among ` 
tho ancient Tamils. Hence, it could not be that their ethical 
standard rose to any higker level. Mr. Srinivas [yengar remarks 
that the ancient Tamils were a ferocious race of hunters and 
soldiers like the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians making war 
for the pleasure of slaying, plundering and devastating. In 


“support of this statement he quotes chapter and verse from that 


great classic work Silappadhixaram Possessed of such chara- 
cteristics it could not but be that most of their wars were aggres- 
sive in character. It was the rule among the so-called Aryan 
kings to take to war only as ६ last resort. Ways and means were. 
taken to stay the war and avoid it as far as possible for they 
were conscious of its erualtiee, horrors and dangers. The means 


` used were chiefly three in number-Sama, or conciliation, Dana 


or gifts and Bhéda or dissension. These were tried one after the 
other and when eaca of them failed, only then open battle 


. was declared and entered upon. This seems not to have been in 


large practice in South India. Even the Cola kings at a much 
later period ( 10 and 11th Centuries A. D. ) entered intoaggressive 
warfare. Stillin the golder age 5f the Tamils evidences are not want- 
ing to go-to prove that some means or other were used to avert a 
regular war. Thanks to the post bards who were free lances and 
evoked respect*even from the snemy kings, many a battle were in- 
deed averted. They acted as mediators and arbitrators and brought 
out & reconciliation by pegot ating with both the belligerent states 
To mention one or two instances Kovur Kilar struck up a com- 
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promise between the two Cola princes Nedumkilli. and Nalamkilli 
,' and thus avoided.a war. which would otherwise have proved an evil 
to` the land.' Again.it was Poihayar.who by his immortal word 
Kalavali forty effected the release of the. imprisoned Cera Kings 
Kanikkal Irumporai. 


Not only were their wars aggressive but also their treatment 
of the vanquished was far from humane. Often the king was cap- 
tured and slain. The capital city was entered, consumed to flames 
or raised to the ground and plundered of all wealth and treasure 
- From the Puraninuru it is seen that after raising the stand- 
ard of victory the destruction of the enemies, capital was effected - 
by plocghing the roads and streets with donkeys and sowing seeds 
of castor, cotton and’ other. cereals? According to another 
stanza even the houses of Gods were not spared.? Surely the object 
seems to have been-to convert the city into a jungle. This does. 
not bespeak of a higher code of morality in practice. But, it 
: would be an error to suppose that that was the only state of 
affairs, for there area few cases of reinstating of the defeated 
monarchs on terms of a tributary vassal or subordinate alliance. 
This was largely a practice-of-the later.Cola sovereigns. A classical 
example is that -of the Kanakan and Vijayan princes of North , 
India who were defeated by Sengutiuvan and taken as -prisoners. 
‘But on their submission he set them free and sent them back 
£o their capitals, with -all the paraphernalia of: honours due to a 
tributary chieftain.” e 

With such ideas of war one could not expect righteous warfare 
in practice. In fact there was no war based on the cult of 
Dharma as Hindu law-givers understood it. But it- could not be 
asserted that the ancient Tamils were devoid either of a code of 
' ehivalry or a code of ethics. There were indeed some humane 

laws of war. Non-combatants, such as Brahmans versed in 
vedic lore, women, the diseased; aged, sonless, and sacred animals 
to boot were previously warned -to find: secure homes inside 
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i: डया? fortress lest they should bs killed in the contest.' There is'an- 

j other ruling which says that she indolent, the sonless, the retreat- 
ing, eunuch, the weaponless, ae who flies for life with'dishevel- 
led hairs, one who does not use equal weapons and such others 
were not to be slain in battle? These are some of the rüles'to^be 
observed in righteous warfare (Dharma-Yuddha) according to Sans- 
kritists. It would appear thet the introduction of such healthy 
laws of war must have be2n when the people have passed the 
tribal stage and finally ssttlel themslves in organised.states. It 
may be again due to the influence of Aryan culture when.(asit is 
believed ) the Aryans migrated to South India and settled in large 
numbers. 


Further, slaying of men in great numbers in -the field was 
not considered a great distinction though it was'indulgedin-large- 
ly. But it was reckoned a real feat of skill or valour if a-warrior 
could slay even a single elephant. This only demonstrates the 
fact that the elephants were dsemed so valuable.and useful:a.com- 
modity in warfare thet to disable if not to kill one was:to win:the 
crown of wild olive? Lastly, that the kings loved their soldiers 
and were solicitous towards the wounded and.the disabled.is suffici- 

-ently manifest. Nakkirrar cescribes in felicitous terms how 

` Nedum Seliyan II behaved tcwards the wounded-in-his camp. At 
midnight, despite inclement weather, chill wind-and drizzling 
rain, the king used to leave his camp followed by a few-attendants 
holding lighted torches and visit and make kind “and 
sympathetic enquiries after each soldier under pain of suffer- 
ing. Usually a general would go in advance pointing out to the 
king the heroic men wounded on the previous day's fight.” From 
these and other similar refereaces it would be logical to deduce 
the conclusion that the Tamilian code of ethics was not non- 
moral but amoral. 


Dr. Caldwell has observed that “ Tamil literature as -a whole 


will not bear a compariscn with Sanskrit literature as a whole”, 
Again ancient Tamils had “nc acquaintance-with sculpture, archi* 
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tecture, astronomy, astrology, grammar oT philosophy.” From 
this Mr. M. Srinivasa Iyengar thinks that most of the existing 
Tamil words are either. translations or adaptations of Sanskrit 
originals! and quotes M. Hovelacque, who remarks that “ all the 
works of which it ( Tamil literature ) is composed, down to the 
smallest fragment are long posterior to their first contact with 
fhe Aryans.” Though we cannot agree in full with all the 
sentiments expressed above, still a comparative study of both the 
Tamil literature and the Sanskrit literature betrays beyond doubt 
the fact that both have been mutually influenced one by the other 
and vicé verga; each in its own way contributing its best to enrich 
respectively the already existing literature and culture. In 
substance aid spirit the progress of Dravidian culture, especially 
on: its ethical and moral ‘side, indicates unmistakably close 
affinities'and even closer associations with the Aryan culture. 





1 Tamil Studies P. 193, 
2 Ibid P. 195,. 


WORDS IN RGVEDA. 
‘BY 
PROF. V. K. RAJVADE, M, A. 
स्वर्‌, 
. "This word occurs by itself end in compounds nearly 225 times. 
Notwithstanding this fzequenez, its meaning is often doubtful 
Originally it meant the Sun which will be clear from the 

Í following Vrtra and the other mischief-makers enveloped the 
Sun as they enveloped waters end carried on their nefarious work 
in the dark. Indra killed These villains and released the 
waters and the Sun on account of which he is called conqueror of 
waters ( आज्जित 212217 ॥ sively ) and conqueror of the Sun (asa 
RIRSIR ॥ ९।७८।४ ॥ २२१1१ ॥ १०१६०२ ) and the deed is called tke con- 
quest of the Sun ( iF १।१३२।२ ). Indra conquered the Sun (sd रवर 
जितै इन्द्रेण ८।७६।४ ॥ स्वीय ८।१५।१२॥ हना दृत्रं जया स्वः ८।८९।४ || त्वं तपः परितप्य।जय 
स्वः १०१६७१ ), This act of conquering the Sun is transferred to 
Soma. This intoxicant conquered the Sun ( यः AGR: रवर्‌ ८1४६1८ ॥ एप 
इन्द्राय० स्वार्जेत्परिषिच्यते ९१२७२ ) Indra conquered not only the Sun but 
waters also as has been said above ( जेषः स्वर्रपः १।१०।८ n जेघत्स्वर्व॑तीरप 
<1४०1१० ॥ अजेः स्वर्वतीरपः ८।४०।११ ) सववतीरपः means waters together with 
the Sun. By Agni’s acceptance of their prayers, devotees hope to 
conquer the Sun and waters (स्वव्तीरप एना जयेम 412122), that is, achieve 
something miraculous, somethimg great. 


Conquest of the Sun came to mean & marvellous achievement. 
. Devotees ask Indra to conquer the Sun by means of their warriors 
( अस्माकेभिनूमिरत्रा स्वर्जय ८।१५।१ ), In giving all good things Soma gives 
us the luminary, the Sun, as it were ( सना ज्योतिः सना स्वः विश्वा च 
सोम सौभगा ९५1२ ) 

Indra acquired for man the Arya luminary, the Sun ( बिदत्रवर्मनुषे 
SUERTE १०।४३।५ ) He reveals the Sun by hiding darkness ( आवि; स्व 
कृणुत WEG gu १०॥२७२४). He makes lar ge room, the luminary, viz., the 
' Sun and secures freedom from fear and welfare ( उरं नो लोकमनुनेषि 
बिदवान्त्सववज्ज्योतिरभयं स्वस्ति ६।१७।८॥। ६।५०।२ ) 


Brhaspati acquired the Dawn and the Sun; by that light he 
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de&tióyed dérknéss  (सोपामविन्दृत्स स्यः सीऽकेण eats तमांसि १०६८९ ), ` 
Brákhi&naspátilid darkréssand revealed “the Sun Cggdarsiu- 
ead: 31343), | , 

"Agni béingborn, the Sun revealed himself ( आविः स्वरभवंज्जांने अंग 
lali: ) Immediately upon Agni's birth, the world, swallowed by 
darkness, and tlie Sun, révéaled “themselves ( गीण 3344 तेमंसापंग्रळ्हमाव 
स्वरभंवज्जाते A १०८८1२ ), The wide heavens made a path for Agni 
. day, the Sun, and the rays knew the sign ( चक्रुर्दिवो aem गातुमस्मे अह 
` स्वर्विबिदुः Sager: १1४१२ ), The great'Sun is mentioned in (“aeq t5! 
३६।१ ll १०६२१ N १०६६४ 11 ७५४४।१ ) along with other gods. 


"The rays of the rising Dawn spread abroad ;cows in the fold 
were discovered ; the Sun came-out“and threw wide open the doors 
of men ( आयत्या उषसो अर्चिनो शुः । अपाबृत त्रजिनीरुतस्वर्गाद्वि दुरे. madida आवः ५।४५।१ ). 
Immediately after rising, the Sun began to march along the sky 
( स्वरजज्ञांनो नर्भसाम्यक्रमीत्‌ ९।८६।१४ ). 

The devotee prays :—May. the lord ( Varuna) bring withir 
view the Sun in heaven ( स्वरयदस्मन्नधिपाः० दृशये निनीयात्‌ ७८८२), Oh Soma 
place me in that immortal world where the mighty luminary, the 
Sun, is. placed (aa ज्योतिरजसत्र॑ यस्मिँछोके स्वाहितिम्‌ । तरिमन्मां धेहि cde 
९॥११३॥७), -May. ‘we enjoy the uninjuring ‘luminary, the Sur 
(:स्वर्वज्ञ्योतिरवृकं 'मंशीमहि. १०।३६।३. ). This Sun, he is certainly desirable 
so-are this-light and-this vast sky (but now they-are darkened-by 
Vitra’); letus ‘two! kill him (इदं स्वरिदमिदास वाममयं प्रकाश उवन्तारिक्षम | +हनार 
gd १०१५४२ ) 


‘Tndra‘givés’theSun ‘arid the- divine “waters - (Hate स्वरपश्च देवी 

, viste), ‘Hisigrést might supports heaven and edtth, mouutairis ı 
Tádra and’ Agni fought for; and-obtained, cows, waters, the durable: 
avid:miraculovis Dawns,the diréctiors and the Sun (ता योधिष्टमासि 
गा ER नूनमपः Serer अस्र ऊंव्वहाः । (qun स्वंरुषंस इन्द्र Far अगो गा अये ' युंवसे 'नियुंत्वार्‌ 
६६०२). Indira made the earth; waters, the Sun as the test of hi 
might, that is, We'aequired them by his might ( चेकुषे "ufi प्रातिमानंमो 
Hata: स्वः ZI), "Brhaspsti kills the enemy with: his ráys^with- - 
out éncountéring résistance, intending to give waters‘and the Sur 
(अपे: सिंपॉसन्त्सवरंपतींतो' बृहेस्पातिहन्त्यंमित्रमर्केः-६!७३॥३ ). Soma: gives waters, thr 
Dawns, the Sun*and cows (29: सिंषसन्दुषसः स्वर्गाः २१९०४), “Boma puri 
fies waters, the Sun dnd 608 ( पुनोनो'अपः स्वर्गाः ९९ १६? ) 
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Indra brightens the. Sun. ( स्व्विरोचमानः viyy ॥ स्वर्यद्वेंदि सदृशीकमर्के! 
४।४।१६।४-॥। विश्राजज्ज्योतिपा*स्वर ८1५८८1३ ), Compare ci खूर्यमरोचयः (८1९८२ ), 
Indra obtained the Sun exceedingly bright with rays ( eaa: 
सद्शाकमके: ४।१६।५). Indra amd Soma obtained the Sun, and killed 
all darkness and slanderers (युवं a विविदंथुयुवं exin तमांस्यहतं निदृश्च ६।७९।१), 
Says.a devotee, O gods, let not the Sun drop down from heaven 
( मो घु देवा अइः स्वरव पादि. दिवस्परि १1१००३ ), Indra begot the Sun on the. 
Dawn (zz: उषसः स्वर्जनत्‌ २।२१ ४), The. Dawn gives birth to the Sun 
( उषा » स्वर्जनन्ती १६१४), She brings out the Sun (fami emagi ` 
५Ico1? ). The horse-and tke Sun were born of waters (अश्वस्यात्र जनिमास्यं 
च UMS). Dadhikravan created the Sun (दविक्रावा० स्वर्जनतू ४४०1२), 

सू, 

The. Arya was ill ‘at ease during the absence of the Sun at. 
night. He thought the Sun was snatched away or hidden or 
swallowed by some villain. Indra killed the latter and thus ena- 
bled man to enjoy light as long 88 he desired. His one prayer 
w&s-that-he- should be spare3 to see the bright luminary. He was 
terribly afraid’ of darkness like a child. Hé says:— Come up, 
Oh ‘Dawns; our life; our breath; has come; darkness hes departed' 
and there comes out the luminary ; the Dawn makes way: for the 
Sun; wé'have come where: héy increase life ( उदीध्व जीवा असुर्न आगादप . 
प्रागात्तम-आ ज्योतिरेति । 'आरिकपन्थां यातवेः खर्यायागंन्म यत्न प्रतिरन्त आयु: १1११ 3008 एषाः स्याः 
नव्यंमायुदधाना ग्रूढी तमो ज्योतिषोषा अबोध ०८०1२ ). Light was life to the Arya, 
darkness death. The Dawn more than any other deity bas the credit: 
of driving:away. darkness and. revealing the Sun ( अपो माहि व्ययाति ७८०1२ 
"ru तमो . ज्योतिष्कृणोति vice? ) Darkness is unsavoury and must go- . 
( अप ' ट्रुहस्तम-आवरज्जुं.-७।७५।१ SUR तमो अगादज्ुष्टं' viveiz ),- The Dawn 
destroys darkness. by. means of light ( ज्योतिषा .बाथते. AA: १०१२७२ d बाधते- 
तमः,६।६४।३:॥। , बि, ता' बाधन्ते "तम उर्म्यायाः ६।६५।२॥ अप द्वेषो बाधमाना तमांस्युषाः०. 
ज्योतिषागात्‌ ५।८०।५ ॥ अकज्योतिर्बधमाना तमांसि ७४७१ ॥ उषा याति ज्योतिषा बाधमाना. 
बिश्वा तमांसि ¬। ७८।२:). ,She laughs away, darkness (अपेदु हासंत तमः 2012212) 
Sheiwinds'up the darkness o? her: sister ( उषा अप Wawa: सं वर्तयाति १०! 
१५२।४ ). She.winds up darkness inorder to create light for the 
whole world (जयोति fae भुवनाय कुण्वती ०व्युपा ATAN: १।९२।४ ॥ व्यावज्योतिषा तमः YA 
५२।६ ॥ सं ते गावस्तम आवर्तयन्ति ज्योतिर्च्छन्ति ॥७९।२। She drives off darkness 
that, black and sticky;.besieges. the devotee, as one would drive off 
debts or creditors (TTA पोपिशत्तम/ Eso व्यक्तमस्थित उम ऋणेव यातय १०१२७७ ), 
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“The Dawns reveal desirable‘things hidden by: darkness :(-स्पाहा quí 
तमसापग्रूळ्हाविष्कृण्वन्युपस: १।१२३।६ ) 


Indra who begot the Dawn and ‘the Sun reveals thém by 
killing all concealers of light. He shits all-enveloping dark- 
iness in a bag by light (वने अन्तर्वि ज्योतिषा संववृत्वंत्तंमो sr: ५।३१।३ ): By bring- 
ing in the Sun he introduced order into darkness that was ‘dis- 

orderly and that spread far and wide (सं 44A ६वयुनवत्ततन्वंत्खर्येण वयुनवच्चेकार 
5६।२१।३ ), He destroys pitchy darkness ( ध्वान्तं तंमोऽव दध्वसे १०।११३।७) 
He spread out heaven and earth; by sewing up darkness he wound 


` , 6 up.( रोदसी ज्योतिषा वाहिरातनोत्तव्यिन्तमांसि*समब्येयंत्‌ २१७४ ). He disparted 


darkness that men might sse (अन्या dut दुंबिता दिचंक्षे चृभ्यश्चेकार ४।१६।५ ). 
“He destroyed darkness ( अवपत्तमांसि १०७१५ ). He recovered the 
luminary that was lying in pitchy darkness (सो अन्ये "Rei 
SARRA १।१००।८ ॥ x विवेर तमांसि क्षियन्तं ३।३९।५ ). Soma who is 
- identical with Indra. does what Indra does. ‘He "discovers 
darkness with light (.त्वं ज्योतिषा वि तंमो ववर्थ १॥९१॥२२), He’ burns 
‘darkness by light ( परतपञ्ज्योतिषा qm ९1१०4१२ ). He ‘fights datk- 
ness and kills it (TANA सोम योध्या । तानि पुनान sigs: ९1९७). He ‘created 
the white ‘luminary and killed black ‘darkness (€ 
ज्योतिरजीजनत्‌ । कृष्णा तमांसि जडठुनत्‌ ९६8२४ ) “He wounds and kills all 
darkness ( शर्वन्तमांसि जिघ्नसे विश्वानि ९।१००।८ ). 


Indra and Soma discovered the'Surránd killed:darkness (TBA 
-Razg स्वर्विश्वा तमांस्यहतं ६।७२।१ ) 


Soma and Pusan ‘hide unsavoury darkness ( gat aiia गहतामजुटी 
२।४०।२ ). 


Brhaspati who also is identical with Indra drove away darkness 
the Dawn, the Sun and Agni and destroyed darkness by light 
(सोपामविन्दृत्स स्वः सो अम्नें सो अर्क्रेण वि aay तमांसि १०।६८।९), He freed the store of 
waters enveloped by darkness (तमसां TATA eda ' निरेपामीब्जो HO 
२1२३1१४), Desirous of the presence of light in the midst of darkness, 
he created rays and scattered the three-fold darkness ( बृंहंस्पंतिस्तंमांसि 
ज्योतीरच्छन्चुदु्रा DES de भावः १०६०४ ), With his‘ seven rays ‘he 

;blew out darkness ( 8 सप्तराश्मिर्धमत्तमांसि ४।५.०।५ ) 


Brahmanaspati hid darkness and revealed the Sun ( अग्रहत्तमी 
, न्यचक्षय; स्व: २२४1३ ). - He.kills darkness ( area तमसि 212313 ) 
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This dejtyralso,is idenzioal with:Indra: He.and -Brhaspati, st 
times seem to be the Sun 3imsalf. न 


The Sun dwells in darxness at night ( m4 न तमसि क्षियन्तं १॥१ १७५ ). 
Agni therefore kills Dasyus; Le kills darkness by light and dis- 


covers cows, waters and the Sun ( घरन्दस्यूञ्ज्योतिषा तमः । अविन्दद्वा अपः स्वः 


५१५७५४ ) He.uncovers darkness, attacking it.by light (sr ऊर्णोति तमो 
चिंषा यन्‌ १०।८८।१२ ). He scatters darkness by light (नयत्परि तमांसि ज्योतिषा 
६।४।६ th अवातिरज्ज््योतिपाम्निस्तमासे ६।९।१ ). He wounds. and, kills darkness 


( शर्धन्तमांसि जिघ्नसे.८।४३।३२ ). Agni. is called darkness-killer ( तमोहनं 


११,२०१ ), Immediately after Agni’s birth the world, swallowed 
and.the Sun hidden, by darknass revealed themselves. ( ‘ti umi 
तमस्तापग्रूळहमाविः स्वग्मवञ्जाते. अग्नौ २०८२ ). He turned towards the East 


the. waters that-had been enveloped -in the.western darkness (अपाचीने 


तमसि मदन्तीः aer नृतमः शचीभिः ७६४), None can cover Agnis 


light with darkness ( न यत्ते शोचिस्तमसा वरन्त ४1६1६ ), Darkness being. a 
great bug-bear to the gods, they, terrified by. Agni'slong stay in. 


` darkness, prayed for his appearance. ( विश्वे. देवा; अनमरस्यान्भियानास्त्वामञ्न MAA 
` क्षियन्तम्‌ ue.) Men complain that he lingers unconscionably long 


in darkness (अरंकृत्या तमसि AHA १-।५१।५॥ ज्योगेव qid तम आशायेष्ठा १०१२४1१) 


light or uses it as an instrument in thé hands of, Indra, Agni and 


other gods. No one krows what in' fact Indra is He ~re- 
presents physical: force, that is all weknow.. Agni also ig given 


preference over the Sun; inasinuch as 18418 said:to,dispel, darkness 
by.hislight. What country was it, where fire-light,was.an absolute 
necessity? It must be tha Arzic region. In India the necessity of 
fire-light is unintelligible. 

The Sun destroys darxness by his, light (34 ज्योतिषा amet तमः 
१०३७४ I] कृष्गा, तमांसि. (ASA जघान १०।८९।२ ) e winds..up. darkness, as 
though. it were a hide ( चर्मेव, यः.स्मविब्यक्तमांसे %६३।१ .). A demon, Svar- 
bhanu, by name, strikes the Sun with darkness ( uar खर्य स्वर्भानुस्तंमसा- 
Ragg gern यं. वै. m4 स्र्मास्स्तमस|विध्यदासुरः ५॥४०॥९ ), The lawless 


demon hid the:Sun, ( uzé उमसाफ्वतेन ५४०६ ). In this last quotation 
_darkness is spoken of as.a law-ess demon. All the three quotations 


' refer to the solar eclipse. Indra destroyed the wiles of the demon - 


M IM 


. स्वर्भीनोरव यादन्द्र माया अबो दित्रो वर्भमाना अवाहन ७।४०।६ ) Then Atri recovered 


. him by his magic (agm Rag: ५।४०।६ ), gave-the Sun his-eye- ena: 


quet दिधि-चल्षुसचात. ) and iid away the wiles of the demon 


5 . 
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(स्वर्भानोरप माया अघुक्षत्‌ ५४०८) The Atris alone and none others recover- 
ed the Sun ( अत्रयंस्नमविन्द्न्न न्ये अशक्नुवन्‌ yo ); The Sun prays for 
rescue:to Atri first: and then to Mitra and: Varuna. ‘I am thine, 
Oh: Atri,’ says the Sin;.‘let-not-this hated one injure and: swallow 
mie’ (मा मामियं तव सन्तमत्र इरस्या दुग्धो भियसा निगांरीत्‌ ५।४०।४ ) Oh Mitra: and 
Varuna, save me (.तो मेहावर्त ५1४०।७ ); 

So priests rescued the Sun from the demon! 
. The gods tireless in their efforts for good made the Sun a 
boundary to demarcate darkness ( यं सीमकृण्वन्तमसे विपृचे धुवक्षमा अनवस्यन्तो 
अथम्‌ ४।१३।३' ) 

Mitra made darkness hide itself by light ( अन्तर्वावद्कृणोज्ज्योतिषां तम 
६।८।३ ) RA 

The Maruts destroy darkness ( अप वाधध्वं वृषणस्तमांसि ७५६1२० ) They 
hide darkness that must be hidden, attack all foes, and create light 
that we desire ( ugat zzi तंमो वि यात विश्वमत्रिणप्र | ज्योतिष्कर्ता यदुरमासे १।८६।१० ) 


The Pitrs laid darkness in the night and light in the day 
(रात्र्यां तमो अदघुज्योतिरहन्‌ १०।६८।११) 


o be. cast. into darkness was misery. Taugrya was cast into 
water, into bottomless darkness (AAA तौश्यमप्स्वन्तरनारम्भणे तमसि प्रबिद्धं 
217<21§ ); four boats sent by the A$vins bring him safe to the 
bank ( चतस्रो नावः० उद्श्रिभ्यामिषिताः पारयन्ति १।१८२।६ ) Indra and Kutsa are’ 
requested to prevent darkness assailing the hearts of the rich (मघोनो 
हृदो वरथस्तमाँसि ५।३१।९ ) 


Hence it is a punishment also. Indra is asked to plunge foes 
into dense, blinding darkness ( अन्धेन।मित्रास्तमसा सचन्तां १०।८९।१५ ॥ युयुंत्सन्तं 
TAR FA धाः ५॥३२॥५.॥ यो अस्माँ आर्भिदासत्येवरं गमयां तमः १०।१५२।४ ) He should 
hide him in darkness who has seized the good and great heaven 
and earth ( य इमे रोदसी मही समीची समजग्रभीत्‌ | तमोभिरिन्द्र तै गहः ८।६।१७). Indra | 
and Soma cast the wicked into the bottomless dungeon of dark- 


ness ( इन्द्रासोमा दुष्कृतो JA अन्तरनारम्भणे तमसि MAITA %१०४।३ ). 

Yet can it be a punishment for those that dwell and thrive in 
darkriess ? Vrtrà invests himself with darkness (तमसा परीबु्त १०१११॥६). 
Sustia lives and thrives in darkness (834 तमोगां ५।३२।४ ). Katpaya 
lies in sunless darkness and thrives therein ( कत्पयं amana] qu 
वावृक्षानं ५३२1६ ) The demons thrive in darkness (रक्षः० TATA: ७१०४१). 

The note above clearly shows how the Aryas hated: dark- 

8. í ` - 
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ness and always hankered after light. The two hounds of Yama 
prowl among men, who request them to grant them life and to 
enable them to see the Sun (यमस्य दूतौ चरतो AA अनु । तावस्मभ्यं दृशये सूर्याय पुनर्दा- 
तामसमयेह ATA ? 91? 9123). They pray that they may long see the Sun Gari 
त्वा मित्रमहो दिवे दिवे ज्योग्जीवाः प्राति प्वेम सर्य १०।३०।७॥ ज्योक्पड्यात्सर्यसुव्वरन्तं ४।२५।४॥ ज्यो- 
क्पर्‍्येम खर्यसुश्वरन्तं १०।५९।६॥ SAE सूर्य दृशये रिरीहि ९।९१।६॥ ज्योक्च सूर्य दृशे १।२३।२१॥ 
देवं वहन्ति केतवः। दृशे विश्वाय र्ये 1५०1१ ॥ उदेषि प्रत्यङ्ग विश्व स्पर्शे १।५०।५॥ सर्य दिव्या- 
रोहयो दृशे १।५१।४॥ इन्द्रो दीर्घाय चक्षस आ सूर्ये रोहयाद्विवि १।७३॥। अधारयो दिव्या wa दृशे t 
५२।८॥ धारय दिवीव BA ZA १०।६०।४॥ खयो दृश उरु पप्रथे १०।१७०।३). The Dawn 
rising creates the Sun for being seen ( उच्छन्ती या gite AZA vice ly ). 
The A$vins pulled Vandana out. of waters that he might see the 
Sun ( seq उद्वन्दनमैरयतं WA 1११२।५ ), 

` स्वर्दृश in course of time came to mean .a living being, a god. 
A bird fetched Soma, the protector of the sacrifice, for the sake of 
all living beings or gods | विश्वस्मा azi गोपामृतस्य विर्भरत्‌ ९।४८।४). Soma- 
juice shines for the gods ( पवमान रसस्तव gen विराजात TAT । ज्योतीर्वेश्व॑ ws 
९६१1१८ ), Kesin, the Sun. bears the world for man ( केशी किँ wea 
१०१२६१) All living beings are terrified during the march of 
the Maruts ( AÀ वो योमन्मयंते age veer). Indra and Varuna are 
implored to protect men in battles where all the worlds and living 
beings are terrified ( यत्रा भ्यन्ते भुवना स्वदृशस्तंत्रा न इन्द्रावरुणाधे वोचतम्‌ vie Bz ) 
Soma, king of all living beings, becomes pure ( विश्वस्य राजा पवते agar 
९।७६।४ ) 


__ In some cases. 4¢x is a meaningless epithet. It is used of 
Agni (dst २।२।१४॥ ५।२६।२ ), Indra (Seat ७३२२२ ) Visnu ( सदृश 
१।१५५।५ ), Soma ( esr: 317218 ॥ स्वर्कृँशं ९६५११ ) Mitra and Varuna 
( स्वदैशा ५६३1२ ), Rbhuksas (gar: ७३७२ ) and the gods देवान०स्वर्दृश 
१॥४४॥९ u वविश्वे°स्वढृंशः २२४४ ) 

Indra looks like the San ( Wear ८1४९८ ), so Agni (स्वर्दृशीके १।६६।५॥ 
१।६९।५ ), and Soma ( खर्रा दृशे ५।६४।३०) 


- ee. . 

Indra acquired for men the Arya luminary, the Sun ( feast’ 
sAr a १०।४३।४ ॥ युव af विनिदथुर्युव स्वः ६।७२।१॥ खर्य विवेद ame क्षियन्तं ३।३९।५), 
Soma ( «ifia: ९।५९।४ ), Brhespati ( सोषामविन्दत्सः स्वः १०।६८।९ ), and Agni 
( अविन्दर्त्‌ स्वः ५।१४।४ ) also discovered the Sun. Indra deserves to 
be called discoverer of the Sun ; the other gods are called so as a 
meaningless compliment, i 
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Indra is called discoverer of the Sun («ff १॥५२1१ ॥ ३।५१।२॥ 
५।४४।१ ), Sóma ( स्वविंद ८४८1१५ ॥ ९।८६।३॥ ९।१०९।८ ॥ GAS ९८।९॥ ९।८४। 
५ ॥ स्वविदे ९।९४।२ ॥ स्वर्बिदः ९।२१।१ ॥ ९॥१०१॥१०॥ ९।१०७।१४ ॥ ९१०८३ ॥ gi 
१०६1१.॥ १।१०६।९ ), Agni ( स्वारवदे ३।३।१० ॥ स्वर्विदं ३।३।५ ॥ ३1२६1१ ॥ स्वर्विदि 
१०।८८।२ ), the A$vins (afar ८८1७ ), Matarigvan ( «fig १।९६।४। ), the 
gods ( mraz: १०।६२।१४ ), Asura ( स्वर्विंद १०।२६।६ ), P7६75 ( स्वविंदः ९।९७।३९ ), 
chariots (स्वर्विदं 219313 0 स्वर्विदा ७६७३॥ ६।३९।४), riches ( स्वर्विदं ८।३३।५ ॥ 
९।१०६।४), and prayers ( स्वर्विदं १०।१०७।१ ॥ स्वर्विदः १०।४३।१ ) 


In all these instances except perhaps those relating to Indra the 
word has lost its original sense; it is merely complimentary. This 
presupposes pre-Rgvedic literature in which the word had a sense. 

wad. 

Indra is possessed of the Sun (aña ८९७१ ), because he rescues 
the luminary from Vrtra and the other foes. One who conquers 
the Sun.is also the owner of the Sun. Waters are possessed of the 
Sun ( खर्व॒तीरपः-८19०१०-११ U १॥१०८ ), because the Sun was conquered 

‘ along with them. The Dawn is possessed of the Sun (स्ववंती 212213), 
because she begets him. Indra’s power is possessed of the Sun 
( स्वव॑ती० erar ४1३४१), because by using that power Indra rescues 
the Sun. "US x F | 
- . The other gods are called possessors of the Sun | for mere 
praise ; for instance Agni ( स्ववते० वैश्वानराय १।५९।४ ), Aditi ( अदितिं exadt 
१।१३६।३ ), the gods ( स्वर्बन्नः ६००१२ ) Possession of the Sun implies 
power. Indra is requested to give a powerful son ( यः° स्ववोन्तमा भर 
६।२२।३.). स्तर्वतीः ऊतीः ( 21228 1¢ ) are powerful: protections. The word 
came to connote a good quality. "When a gift is substantial, it is 
given this epithet ( arte स्वर्वत्‌ १।१८५।३ ॥ सातिः० स्वर्वती १।१६८।७॥ द्युन्नं स्वर्वत्‌ ६। 
१९।९॥६।३५।२). One that prays is also given that epithet ( कीरिः Wala 
६1३७१, ), so a song ( साम स्वर्वत्‌ १।१७३।१ ), also a sacrifice ( वृजने eia 
१०६३१५ ) The conquest of the Sun and waters became simply a 
metaphor to connote a great act (स्वर्वतीरप एना जयेम ५।२।११ ). स्वर्वत्‌ ज्योतिः 
( ६1९७८ ॥ १०३६३) means nothing more than स्वर the Sun. The 
circumlocution shows looseness of thought and expression. 


e 
: स्वर्णर. 
This word should mean the hero of the Sun, i.e. Indra who e 


rescued the Sun. Yet it is not even once applied to him, unless 
wana: which qualifies मरुतः in (214218) be taken.to mean serving 
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( art: ):the:hero of the Sun (af) This used four:times -of Agni 
CH २।२।१ ॥ ६१५४'॥ ८1१९१ ॥ स्वर्णरे ५१४४ ).and.once of the Maruts 
( स्वर्ण 518212» ) who are also called heaven’s:heroes (RÀ नरः ):in- the 
same Rk. :Heaven's heroes must be a sense derived from ‘the 
Sun's/ hero 


It seems to be the name of a 2ertain man ( रुशमं श्यावक कृपंमिन्द्रः प्राच 
ATL ER ॥ स्वर्णरं आविथ ८1१२1२ ॥ मन्दस्वा छु स्वर्णरे .८।६।३९॥ मादयस्व स्वर्णरे 
८।१०३।१४ ) 

Tt also seems to be the name of a certain. region '( वरुणं ° मित्र? 
जगन्वांसा स्वर्णरम्‌ ५।२४।१ ॥ स्वर्णरमन्तरिक्षांणि रोना द्यावाभूमी TAFT १०।६५।४॥ आ। यात्विन्द्रो 
दिव आ पृथिञ्या मक्चू समुद्रादुत वा पुरीषात्‌ । स्वर्णरादवेसे नो : मरुत्वान 'परावतो वा सद्नादृतस्य 
४२१३.) 

Tam not sure if if is the name. of a.man or ofa region in जानन्नृतं 
प्रथमं यत्स्वणरं प्रशार्तये कमवृणीत Gea: (९१००६); the construction may be स्वणरं ` 
यतः गच्छत्‌ प्रथमम्‌ अतं .जानन्न- सुक्रतुः प्रशस्तने कम अबृणीत- 07 यत्‌. यस्मात्‌; प्रथमम्‌ ऋतं जानन 
eT: क wur प्रशस्तये- अवृणीत, In the:first it would be the region; in 
the second a.man of:that name. 


The-same doubt arises in ag प्रस्रवणे दिवो मादयासेः स्वर्णरे । मद्दा. समुद्रे: अन्धसः 
८।६५।२ ). स्वर्णरः may be an offshoot of heaven or it:may-be the name 
of a man 


I am not-åble to say by whet process स्वर्ण from meaning ‘ hero 
of the Sun’ came to signify a particular region : 


स्वपति. 


‘ This-epithet: is given to Agni (स्वर्पतिं ¢।४४।१९ ), Indra ( स्वर्पतिं < ।९७। ` 
११), and Indra and Soma ( स्वती ९।१९।२:) ‘Does it mean ‘ lord. of-the 
‘Sun’ 67 of heaven? Indra would. deserve to be called ‘ master of 
the Sun,’ inasmuch as he rescued the luminary who must ‘be 
always af his command. Agni is called so for mere praise, 


स्वजिंत्‌. 


‘Indra is called ‘ conqueror of the Sun ' twice ( खार्जित 25126012 0 
स्वार्जिते २२१1१ ). and Soma twice ( स्वर्जित्‌ ९1२७२ ॥ Lively. ). 
e 
स्वचैक्षस्‌ and स्वरचनाः. 
e Soma is Sun-eyed ( स्वर्चक्षाः ९1९७1४६.) and has the Sun for repast 


(emm ९८४५ ) Both these epithets must once have been used of 
Indra. But the Rgveda gives'no such. instances. l 
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Indra looks like the Sun (24 कं स्वर्ण ६१२९३ ) and blazes like him 


(afa: स्वर्ण १०४३॥९ ). His person is brilliant like the Sun ( वघुरस्यः 
'स्वेण चित्रतमं ४1२३६ ). Soma is desirable:like-fhe Sun (स्वर्ण. हर्यतः -९।९८।८ 


Agni is brilliant'like' the Sun ( स्वर्ण चित्रं १।१४४।१ ।]. स्वर्ण चित्र; २।८1५ ¦ 
He makes his light brilliant like the Sun (स्वर्ण gær 31319). Wher 
‘kindled, he shines like-the Sun (€ इघानो० स्वण'दीदेत्‌ 3131€), He shines 
like the Sun at the rise of the Dawns ( स्वर्ण वस्तोरुषसामरोचि ७।१०।२ 
Devotees pray that by their:prayers Agni sbould:be amongst:them 
like the Sun ( एभिर्नो अकेर्भवा नो अर्वाङ्‌ स्वर्ण 0१०३ ). He prays ‘that -hits 
wealth should shine-like the Sun .(.अस्माकं दुज्ज० gogga 212170) 
I ask wealth of you, Oh Maruts, by which ‘we would .stretch our 
selves towards men like the Sun (aÀ यामि द्रविणं सद्यऊतयों येना . wd 
ततनाम JUA ५।५४।१५ ), says one. The Maruts burn the foe like the 
Sun (तपन्ति शु स्वर्ण ज३४१९). The Sun's horses make the world brigh; 
like the Sun .( -ख्र्ण झुक्रः तन्कत आ -स्जः ४४५२ ) ‘Like the Sun the 
gods are seated in heaven ( स्वर्ण ये त्रिषधस्थे निषेदुः १०।६१।१५), Mitra and 
Varupa enjoy:strength that is beautiful: like the: Sun (ता ५-अहछर्यमाशाते : 
स्वर्ण दर्शतं-५1६६1२ ) 


. स्वर्‌, 
. Sometfmes.this;wordiis.used fo denote a,certain world;a world 
over which the-Sun presides. 14 च 'पृथिवीं चान्तरिक्षमथो ,स्वः । (: 2.0124013:) 
अन्तरिक्षं स्वरा पप्रुरझूतये ( १ ०1६६1९ ), आ रोदसी अपृणदा- स्वः ( ३।३।७ ), येन ren पृथिवी च 
टृळ्हा येन स्वः स्तभितं येन नाक: ( १०।१२१।५ ), here स्वर being mentioned along 
with certain regions must be a region 
sd यद्विश्वं खुवनं स्वश्चेतत्सर्व दक्षिणिभ्पो ददात (१०१००८ ) large gifts give tc 
the givers all this viz. this whole world and Swar 
W: स्व: परीयसे (८५०८१), Indra travels round the world of the Sur 
with his horses 


ah गो; परक्षिरक्म्रीदसदन्मातरं पुरः ॥ पितरं e: ( १०।१८९।१ )-tHhis variously 
-coloured (प्रश्नः) bull, the Sun, has begun: his: march ; ‘intending tc 
give. them the solar .world, ‘he-sits -in ifront.of his -father anc 
mother. Here स्वर 158 distinct from the Sun. अरांधे होता. स्वर्निषत्तः (१ 1७४1४ 
here Agni-is seated in heaven ( स्वस्तनिषत्तः ). A certain part of thee 
"चोदे. where :Agni' is kindled may be figuratively: called «7. Or Agni 
seated: in his seat looks: like the Sun, may be the.sense, हु 


fey ° 
t 
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यद्रव्यन्त। द्वा जना स्वर्यन्ता समूहास ( १।१३१।३) I do not know who these two 
men are. They desire cows and aspire to go to heaven (स्वर्यन्ता ), 
Indra kills (समूहास ) them T 


, Ra: सपर्यन्ति' मातुरूधः (१०२०२ ) the cows in heaven.do worship to 
the udder of their mother. The sense is obscure. It may mean, 
the clouds ( स्वरेनीः ) suck ( सपर्यन्ति) the sky ( माहुरूधः ), that is, they dis- 
charge their contents. Clouds get their supply of water from the 
sky and rain it down हु 


तपसा ये स्वर्ययुः, ( १०।१५४।२ ) certain men go to heaven on account of 
their austerities . 


७: स्वर्यवो मतिभिस्तुभ्यं विप्रा इन्द्राय वाह:० AEA (३॥३०२० ) Brdhamanas wishing 

to- go to heaven ( स्वर्यव:) make offerings to Indra with prayers 
` The word सवर्ग occurs once only in Rgveda. स्वर्ग उ त्वमपि मादयासे (१० 

९५१८ ) Oh, Purüravas, you too will revel in heaven 
7 स्वर्‌ in the following quotations.is difficult; I cannot interpret 
it e ' 
.. ..न.हीन्न्वस्य महिमानमिन्द्रियं स्वगणन्त आनद्य: (८।३।१३ ) = गृणन्तः स्तोतारः अस्य इन्द्रस्य 
इन्द्रियं इन्द्रसंबद्धं इन्द्रे वर्तमानं महिमानं न हि इत्‌ नु न खळ आनञञ्चः व्यामृवन्ति, Is स्वर - an 
expletive here ? 


विश्वे देवाः° स्वर्गिरो त्रम. सक्त भरत ( १०।६५।१५) here wa, amb and गिर 
mean the same thing, viz., prayers, What ig स्वर here? An expletive? 


उप ART बप्सतः कृण्वते धरुणं दिवि | इन्द्रे SAT नभः स्वः (८७२1१५) the whole 
Rk is difficult. Most probably it refers to: the crushing stones 
श्रावाणः AY SAT बप्सतः सोमं भक्षयन्तः दिवि धरुणं कृण्वते देवान प्रीणयान्ति । इन्द्रे असो स्वर 
सूर्य च नमः कुवन्ति, . 
| ent 
It means a giver of the Sun. Indra gives: to men the. Sun; 
therefore, the epjthet is applied to him. He gives the Sun and 
thereby produces days ( इन्द्र: स्वर्षा जनयन्नहानि ३३४७ ), Brhaspati who 
is only a reflex of Indra gives the Sun ( सिषासन्त्स्वर &lv313) and is 
therefore called a giver of the Sun ( स्वर्षाः 1 gaf ९॥९७७), So also 
Soma who is completely identified with him gives the Sun (23:0 
सिषासात ९1७४४ ॥ ९1४४१ ॥ स्वः सिषासन्‌ ९।७६।२ ॥ 818 ely), So he too is a giver 
of the Sun (९९६।१८॥ १॥९१॥२१ ). Indra’s thunderbolt ( १।१००११३ ) and 
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- Chariot (२१८१) bear that epithet. A prayer is called so, because 
by pleasing Indra it makes him give the Sun (ele GA १1६११ शा 
धियं स्वर्यो ५४५११ ) | So for the same reason one who offers prayers 
is called a giver of the Sun (१०१२८८). In fact it-became an orna- 
mental epithet. . It is used of Agni's head ( म्रधीनं० स्वर्षा १९८1६ ). Tt 
almost means brave in ( स्वर्पीमस्मभ्य॑ चित्रं वृषणं रविं दो: १०1४७1५ ); स्वां = वृषणं, 
38 & son. : 

यः aÑ: स्वः सनिता यो fast तरुता (१॥१२९॥२ ) Indra gives the Sun to 
brave men. स्वर्‌ is something exceedingly precious and is the 
same as वाजं, The Maruts wish to give the Sun i.e, riches (स्व 
सनिष्यवः 2123712 ) ६ ५ 


~ AN 


` - इशानासो० qup स्वर्णो गोमिरंश्रेमिवेसमिहिंरण्ये; ( viselg ) great men. in giving. 
us cows, horses, wealth and gold give us the Sun i.e. what is 
most precious. एवा पुनानो अपः स्वर्गा अस्यभ्यं तोका तनयानि gR । झां नः क्षेत्रमुरु ज्योतीषि 
सोम STF: YA दृशये रिरीहि ( ९।९१।६) here all desirable things are put 
together ; WT means the Sun really; but here it means something 
good. पवमान माहि श्रवो गामश्वं रासि वीरवत्‌ | सना मेधां WD स्वः ( ९1९1९ ) Soma gives 
riches, cows, horses, and;brave sons; he is asked to give gifts 
(at) and the Sun i.e. something greater than these. स्वर्‌ = मेधा 
Elsewhere Adi is coupled with संनि $ 


स्वश्च नो मघवन्त्सातये धाः (3122128) give us the Sun i. e. riches for a gift 
भरन्त विश्वे बाले स्वर्ण: ( १।७०।५ )- विश्वे देवाः न: अस्मभ्यं स्कर BE बालिम्‌ इति कृत्वा 
भरन्त बिश्रति ददति, The gods make us a present of the Sun, that is, of 
something that is precious like the Sun. That something maybe 
Agni who is as precious as the Sun 
इषं स्वरभिजायन्त ( १।१६८।२ ) the. Maruts create riches. S7287... Also 
giaa वीमाहे (518418) we hope to lay by riches 


Da साता = स्वषीतो; 
साति; = á gift. WAA =a gift-of the Sun, i. e., a battle by which 
the Sun was. given to men by Indra. a ४.२ 


-° When the foe, refusing allegiance to the-Aryan gods, eriveloped 
-ई, e; attacked the gods; then in battle forthe: Sun. the. gods achoge 
‘Indra for their champion ( अदेवो यदभ्यौहिष्ट देवान्त्स्वर्पाता बृणत इन्द्र्म &ut vie). 
‘ Here the word loses its original meaning and means only a battle? 

It has that sense in Saal यद्‌ व्हयांमासे त्वा युध्यन्तो० gen AC ( alaxly.), which 
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means; we invoke thee, Oh ‘brave one, while fighting in battles 
स्वर्षाता = m. 

The ch&mpión, (Indra), intending. fo’ give wealth to his 
devotees;;made'a'fitm stand id the battle; after marching: with 
steps never to'be'róversed (सं वाजं यातापदुंछ्पदा enr df परदेत्सनिष्वन्‌ १०। 
९९३२); THe Arye hid: often to fight’ while performing sacrifices, 
In fact battles and sacrifices had the same end in view viz that 
of securing the wealth of the foe. 


emer théreforé-means in'a' sacrifice in आथे हविषो हवीमाभेः स्वर्षाता estais 
Cargat). I6 पांड Oli:Indra, accept our offering: by hearing our 
repeated calls in this sacrifice. n 


All men salute Soma in this sacrifice (‘sitet विश्वा नहुष्याणि आता 


स्वर्षीतार नवन्त ९।८८।२:). 
f aio. 

. "mE ina battle. Indra destroys men by force like a bull 

(mà जनान्वूपभभेव० मीळ्हे ६४६1४ ) 
at in:& battle for thé Sun: Indra fights Vrira.to get back 

the Suni Indra killed Vrtra- in the battle for the Sun (Hee ` 
अहन्बूत्र १।५६।५ ), Men invoke Indr& in the battle for the Sun and 
the waters (त्वां हें त्यदिन्द्रार्णसाता स्वर्मीळ्हे नर आजा हवन्ते 218318 ॥ स्वमीळ्हिपु ये नरः । 
ga Tay eel), संमीव्हि = अर्णसातीं = आजौ 


Indra saves the Arya sacrificer in all battles ( इन्द्र: समत्छः यजमानमाय 
प्रावद्विश्वेषु स्वर्मीळ्हेष्वाजिपु १।१.३०।८ ), संमत्छ = आजिषु = स्वर्माळ्हैषृ, Men’s wishes 
reach Indra in battle (इन्द्रं कामाः अम्मन्स्स्वर्मीळ्हे ४।१६।१५). ATi people 


in battle ( अयुज्रन्त इन्द्रं विश्वेकृष्टीः° स्वर्मीळ्हर्ये सातौ १।१६९।२ ) 


Thus Aza, स्वर्विंद्‌, स्वर्षा and स्वर्णर came to lose their original sense 
and to be used as ornanientalepithets. स्वर itself first meant the 
Sun, then the world of the Sun, and lastly something exceedingly 
precious. In two or three instances 16: séerns to bé: expletive, 


There is the word सवर्य used of Indra arid His thunderbolt. Is it 
derived from: स्वर्‌? In-that'case 4 would mean bélonging to the 
Suri, securing the Sun; WÅ: (218218) Indra who saved. the Sun. 
वजे सवै ( १1३२२ १।६१।६),` HF SFT (४1१७४ ), ammi BF ( ५॥३०।८ ),- wd 

*(१।१२१।५॥ ७१०१४४) = a thunderbolt that saves the Sun. स्वर्यं गनीपां 
(१२१७०२) = à prayer of the Sun 
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अंत्रि. 

He was a venerable sage of the celebrated five Aryan tribes 
and a favourite of the ASwins. It was the aim and the ambition 
of new-fledged seers to emulate him in his praises of Agni. The 
whole clan of Atris was tuneful and he perhaps was its founder. 
In Reveda we find him persecuted by the Dasyus: 

सप्तवधिराशसा धारामग्नेरशायत (<1७श९ )=Atri of the seven thongs was 
made to lie on the edge of a blazing fire by one that wanted to 
destroy him ( आइासा). 

वरेथे अभ्निमातपे वदते येलवतरयें ( ८ ७३!८ ) = dez मधुरं वदते स्तुवते अत्रये अश्विनौ era 
SURE आतपः stad वरेथे वारयेथे =the Aswirs prevented fire from burning 
' Atri as he spoké them sweet, that is, praised them in sweet terms. 

अधिरबिं वर्म उरुष्यत्‌ ( १०८०1३ )—Agni saved Atri from a burning fire 

3प स्तृणीतमत्रये हिमेन वर्भमश्विना (<19313)—=the Aswins covered a fire close 
with ice to save Atri 


हिमेनाग्निं प्रसमवारथेथामः ( १।११६।८ =the Aswins prevented a fire from 
. buring Atri by showering on it ice 


हिमेन घर्मे परितप्तमत्रये ( १।११९।६ ) = अश्विनो aat YA हिमेन अवारयेथाम्‌ 


अग्निं ad, घर्मे and घर्मे परितप्त mean burning fire. The act of saving 
originating with the A$winsis transferred to Agni for mere praise. 


The first three quotations réfer to the fire only and not to the 
108818 by which it was extinguished. The last three mention the 
ice. The details of the persecution are not found in any single 
Rk or a succession of Rks. The edge of the fire, the laying of 
Atri on it by the Dasyu, Atri’s invocation to the Aswins, their 
covering it with ice and thus preventing it from burning the 
sage—these must have co-existed. Or were these details added by 
each poet as it pleased his fancy ? A floating story was seized by 
the poets, each giving his.own version of it. Atri was laid on a 
burning pyre by his foes—that was perhaps the” nucleus There 
was a vague rumour that the A$wins-had prevented the fire from 
burning.’ Then came the how 


There is humour in the statement that Agni saved Atriin the 
midst of a blazing fire. The fire as Agni should have refused to 
blaze upand burn. The myth originally belonged to the Aswins, 

9 ; ; 
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A. devoiee transferred it to Agni, not seeing the absurdity of it, 
Atri’s being laid on the fire by his .foes, the ASwins preventing 
the fire from burning, their covering it with ice and Agni's 
saving Atri—this may have bean the- order in which the: story: 
developed. 3 


Can we fix the.chronology of these six quotations? The rescue- 
comes from the Aswins. Verses dealing with such rescue must 
precede the verse that ascribes she rescue to Agni. 


Among the Aswin Rks, that which mentions the author: of. the- 
persecution must have. come into existence: first ( VIII 73-9 ).. It 
is strange however that the Rk that mentions how the. Aswins 
prevented the fire from burning should be earlier ( VIII.73-8 ). 
Perhaps the inversion is intentional in order to make the picture 
graphic. Here however the snow is not mentioned. उप स्तृणीतमत्रये 
हिमेन घर्ममश्चिन which gives an exacz account must precede हिमेनाथरि प्रेसम- 
चारयेथां as the latter account is somewhat general. हिमेन वर्म परिवप्तमत्रये 
came perhaps last, as it. omits the. verb. to be. supplied: by the 
imagination. 


Fae अतिमश्रिनावनीतम्ञान्निन्य४: सर्वगणं स्तरित ( १॥११६८ )—the Aswins pulled 
out Atri safe with all his crew, carried down as he Had been: into 
a pit (ऋबीसे ? ).. x ra uu. 

RA नरवेहसः पाज्वजन्यशबीसादत्रिं gt गणेन । मिनन्ता दस्योरशिवस्य मायाः 

~ ~ ~ `~ ~ AN 
(१॥११७३) = हे नरौ अश्विनो अीव्रस्य-दुःखदस्य दस्योः मायी: मिनन्तौ नाशयन्तौ पाञ्चजन्यम्‌ 
RRA अत्रिं गेन सह. अंहसः घातात्‌ सुञ्चथः. E 
अन्निर्यद्वामवरोहन्तृबीसमजोहवीच्याधमानेब योना । Prep चिज्जवसा ama 
शेतमेन, ( ५1७८४.) = अच्वीसम्‌ अवरोहन्‌ en: यदा वां नाधमाना याचमाना खरी इव. आव्हयत्‌ 
तडा हे आश्वेनौ gat uen JAA शंतमेन सुखकरेण जवेन अगच्छताम्‌, 


` - ुव्बीसष्ठत तप्तमत्रय ओमन्वन्तं चक्शुः सप्तवन्नये (íi) here we find the 
two persecutions combined: The pit is hot with burning fire. 
The Aswins made it safe ( ओमन्वन्तं) or a protection for Atri. 


अवन्तमत्रये ग्रहं कृणुतं युवमश्विना ( ८७३1७ )=the house.of persecution was 
turned into a house of safety by the A$wins. The. house. is. the 
above-mertioned pit. अवन्तं is the same. as ओमन्वन्तं in the. last 
quotation. mE 


, -युवमत्रये ख्नीताय.तप्तमजमोमानमश्िनावधत्तम * १1११८1८ ) here sufiü is under- 
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‘stood. ‘Instead of the burning fire we have the life-saving (MAA) 
-warm food.or porridge ( AMA ऊर्ज ). 


पितुमतीमूर्जमस्मा अधत्तं (१।११६।७), dd घर्ममोम्यावन्तमत्रये (१११२७), qd हृ घर्मै 
मधुमन्तमत्रथे० अवृणीतम्‌ (१1१८०1४), here there iso ‘mention of the per- 
.secutions, though they are necessarily implied. . 


^ धर्म 'यद्वामरेपसं नासत्यास्ना झुरण्याते (५।७३।६) — यस्मात्‌ हे नासत्यी युवयोः अरेपसम्‌ 
-अनपायकारकं घर्मम्‌ अविः आस्ना आस्येन भ्रुरण्यति पिबाति तस्मात्‌ स युवां स्तौति 
.— यद्देवयन्तमबथः शचीभिः परि प्रसमोमना वां बयो गात्‌ (७।६९।४) = यस्मात्‌ देवयन्तम्‌ अत्रि 
शचीमिः शक्तिभिः अवथः vam: तस्मात्‌ युवयोः ER तप्तं वयः Ten ओमना रक्षणेन त TAM, 


चित्रं ह यद्वां भोजनं न्वस्ति न्यत्रये महिष्वन्तं युयोतम्‌ । यो वामोमानं gaa प्रियः सन्‌ (१६८।५) 

= यः अत्रिः वां प्रियः सन्‌ वाम्‌ ओमानं दधते धत्ते धारयति तस्मै अत्रये युवयोः यत्‌ चित्रं महिष्वत्‌ 

भोजनम अन्नं उ अस्ति तत्‌ नियुयोतं दृत्तम्‌. Since Atri is so dear to you, give 

“him your powerful and miracle-working food. महिष्वन्त is irregular 
` for महिष्वत्‌, | f 


अन्रिर्न महस्तमसो ऽपपठक्तम्‌ ( ६५०१० ) here न is an expietive and the great 
. darkness is that of the pit. 2 x 

निरंहसस्तमसः स्पर्तमत्रिम्‌ ( ७॥७१॥५ ) = तमसः तमोरूपात्‌ अहसः बातात्‌ अत्रि gat निःस्पर्त 
: quu. here the danger to.life is the darkness of the pit. Vide 
AM नरावंहसः पाउचजन्यमृवीसादत्रिं म्ुज्चयों गणेन ( १1११७३.) where the अंहरू is wa 


The pit must have been an underground rude vault or one 
‘-tunnélled into a hill. : : 
The details of the pit-persecution are :—a wicked foe took 
< Atri down into a pit with his whole clan; Atri thereupon ‘sent 8 
—piteous invocation to the Aswins who visited him with the speed 

of a hawk and brought him and his clan out These are scattered 
: in three unconnected Rks WA 


Another Rk says that it was a hot or a heated pit but that 
_ the A$wins made it safe for him. Another does not mention the 
heat but says that the Aswins made it safe नि 


A Rk says that the Aswins’ provided him with warm life- 
saving food when he was taken into a pit. This shows that he 
had to stay there’for some time. This is a variation of the above 
story. It is a different version. It does not state that he wa 
‘taken out. `. ; 
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Six Rks dwell upon the life-saving, sweet, warm, mighty and 
miraculous food; these qualities of the food are not found com- 
bined inany single Rk. 


Tyc more refer to the pit as dense darkness. 


Yaska misinterprets ऋबीसे अत्रिमाश्विनावनीतप्लेन्निन्यथु: सर्वगणं स्वास्ति (१।११६।८) 
Misled by an inhibition forbidding people to eat anything ripened 
underground (hara Tata’ मानवश्रौतस्नत्रं १।२।६।१४), he understands 
पृथिवी by ऋबीस and sr by आत्रि, He would have seen his mistake 
had he collated all the Rks about Atri’s persecution or even 
those in which ऋस is mentioned. He takes his stand on single 
instances and is misled by authority. 


Of the pit Rks those that deal with Atri alone were perhaps 
earlier than those that mention him and his clan, for popular 
imagination always adds. Atri alone is said to be aadiq or 
अवरोहन f 


अवरोइन implies willingness while अवनीत shows physical force 
amiga is simply a milder statement which came perhaps later 
Atri’s invocation in the manner of a helpless woman and the 
A$wins' hawk-like speedy descent are poetic touches. This . 
embelishment together with the word अवरोहन shows the;Rk ‘to be 
later. The heated pitis still later as it combines the fire and the 
pit. - Tae warm food is a still later addition. The Rks that omit 
everything but the warm food came last. 


None of these Rks mentions the author of the persecution. 
This is done by ऋषिं नरावंहसः पाउन्वजन्यमृज्ीसाढदतें मुळ्चथो गणेन । मिनन्ता द्स्योराशिषस्य 
माया: which one would be tempted to place earliest but for the word 
गणेन -which I have used as an argument to prove that Rks 
mentioning Atri alone were earlier. ऋबीसे अत्रिमाश्विनावनीतद्लुन्निन्यथुः सर्वगणं 
स्वस्त Is general. I cannot say which of these two was earlier. The 
former appears more poetic and may therefore be considered later, ' 


अबन्तमन्नये गृहं, निरंहृसस्तमस: and JA न महस्तमस give no detail whatever 
and are too general in tone to belong to an earlier period. They 
were perhaps the latest to come 


Of the Rks about the warm food ऊजे is too general a word. «d 
18 warm milk fresh from the udder of a particular cow called 


er 
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Gaga. [6 घर्म Rks were:perhaps earlier, “वयः end Mai rare later 
still, 

Fixing chrónology-in the matter of Rks is à inere ‘game. . 
Different people would play it in different ways. It is somewhat 
‘unreliable and unsafe. All:the same one.is tempted to play it 


वि जिहीष्व वनस्पते योनि: रूपन्त्या इव । 
KAA आश्विना हवं सप्तवर्धि च पञ्चतम ( ५।७८।५ ) > 


Go apart, oh tree, as does the vagina of a woman ‘in the act of 
Being delivered ; hear my call, oh ASwins, and release ‘Saptavadhri 


ATT नाधमानाय ऋषये सप्तवप्नये । 
Aaa ae वृक्षे संच वि arse: ( ५।७९।६.) = 


You, Oh Aswins, by your, miraculous powers, set fast (35 अचथः) 
and then loose or apart (वि अचथ:) the cleft tree for the sage 8. who 
being ‘terrified invoked you 


. Jt seems Atri was-put infothe cleft.of a tree specially made 
for the purpose. The Aswins first tightened the cleft and then 
immediately loosened it, thus setting free the invoking bard. Or 
45499; may be:a single act and. mean, released at once. In the 
first interpretation the first act gives.a sort of preliminary force 
to be used in the. second act. 


याभिरत्रयेः यातुमीपथु: (९1१ १२।१ ६) = the Adwins gave an exit to Atri. Atri 
it seems wasimprisonéd in ‘a ‘place that had no exit. "What 
that place was is not mentioned here. But we find mention 
made of it in @ MI शतदुरेषु गातावेत्‌ (१।५१।३) =` 
Indra opened wide (अप Hatt: ) the cow-pen for the Angirasas 
and knowing exits showed areal one to Atri in a place that had 
‘apparently:a hundred doors. Here the act originally belonging to 
the A’wins is transferred to Indra. It was:a' place with a hundred 
false doors in which Atri was imprisoned. It .could not be the 
cleft of the tree. -Could it be the underground vault? The.latter 
may be conceived as having.a number of false exits. The ASwins 
however pulled Atri out of a pit into which he had been taken by 
his foes. The exit therefore belongs to something else 


Were these persecutions distinct or were they. one and the 
same? Was the xit a pit,.an underground vault or the cleft of 


M 
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:& free? Was the.fire kindled in the pit.? Taere is nothing to-con- 
nect the fire with the pit except the solitary expression sefhi AH. 
. There must have been ® later story that the pit was made unbear- 
‘ably hot. Originally however the two seem to have been distinct. 


"The pit could not be the cleffofa tree as in it-were incarcerated 
Atri and his clan. A cleft must be enormously or miraculously 
large and spacious to hold a large multitude. 


The pit also could not.be the hundred-gated -house .as in the 
latter.an.exit was shown to Atri by the Aswins, whereas he was ` 
pulled up out of the pit: 


These four persecutions appear -distinct ones, unconnected 
. with one another. Hymn V 78 contains incarceration in the pit 
‘and the tree-cleft. ‘Hymn VIII 73 contains the fire and the pit. - 


The question is, how it is that these four persecutions are. noti 
found mentioned together in any single hymn. The answer is 
-plain that they originated in different Aryan ‘tribes separated 
“by distance of time and place. The Rgvedic hymns were 
“composed at different times and in different lands and their 
“composition spread over centuries. Yet the Rgveda does not 
‘ contain all the hymns that were ever composed; we have only 
faint traces of original legends. The ho; pit must have been 
: mentioned in a number of Rks that have been lost. The Rgveda 
- is a degprate collection. of remnants that might have disappeared 
-:but.for the collector 


त्यं चिदश्वं न वाजिनमरेणवो यमत्नत । 
gag af aq वि ष्यतमत्निं यविष्ठमा रजः (.१०।१४३।२ ) =. 


यम्‌ अत्रिस्‌ अरेणवः दोषरहिताः देवाः मरुतो वा वाजिनम्र्‌ अश्वमिव बालिनम्‌ अत्नत .अकुरुत त्यं 
“चित्‌ तमेव ae यविष्ठम्‌ अपि सन्तं हे अश्विनौ युवां दृढे wad प्रन्थिमिव विष्यते शिथिलम्‌ अकु- 
:-रुतम्‌, ` आ रजः is obscure. 

“While the Aswins restored to youth an old decrepit Atri, they 
“loosened the muscles -of another, though so young and strong 
asahorse. This may or may not be the meaning. 


Was if one and the same कक्षीवान्‌ whom, when he was proud 
of youth and strength, the ASwins enfeebled, and whom, when he 
' appealed to them, restored ta youth and vigour ? 


Words in. Rgveda. 1-0. 417: 
: _नराःदोसिष्ठावत्रये Aa सिपासनं घिय;॥ ee Sen $e 
"avi हिं वां दिवो नरा पुन: स्तोमो न विशसे ( १०।१४३।३ )— 


Oh brave, heroic and fine-looking ASwins, you gave him pray- 
ers i. e. inspired him with a desire to pray. Thenceforward no 
more-was prayer. to you hindered ( बि-शसे ) by pride 


~ त्य चिदत्रिमृतजुरमर्थमश्वं न यातवे । 
कक्षीवन्तं यदी पुना रथं न कृणुथो नवम्‌ ( १०।१४३।१ ) = ` 


हे अश्विनौ त्यम्‌ अते: यज्ञैः जा! जीर्ण वृद्ध कक्षीवन्तम्‌ अरि युवां पुनः नवं कृणुथः अकुरुतम्‌ | 
अथ गन्तव्यप्रदेशं यातवे याहु यथा अश्वः नवः क्रियेते यथा वा रथः नवः क्रियते तथा. =. 


There were many Atris. One of them was कक्षीवान्‌; He had 
grown old in the performance of sacrifices so that eventually he 
became unfit to prosecute his life’s mission. The Aswins re- 
juvenated him. ##=a destination. यदी = aq, 


Thus other myths also arose. No single Sükta mentions them ; 
we find them scattered in various Süktas. Atri was common 
property which poets handled in any way they liked: There were 
stories floating about the Atris. Poets seized them; each one 
adding something from his own imagination. 


We have said above that he was a favourite of Agni. e 
अभ्रे अप्रणतो ऽत्रिः सासह्याहस्पूनिष: सासह्यन्तरन्र (१७१० ) = smi ये हवींषि न ददाति 
तान्‌ इषः धनस्य दस्पूचन WIL sq अतिः पराभवेत्‌, May I, says Atri to Agni, 


overcome men that do not sacriflce.and are.enemies of ( gifts. of) 
riches (to us) 


पदं न WRIST दधानो महो राये चितयन्नत्रिमस्प: (५॥१५५ ) = यथा तायु: तस्करः पदं गुहा 
यूढे दधाति तथा ae चरन्‌ त्वं हे चितयन्‌ प्रज्वलन्‌ अग्ने अत्रिं महते धनाय संकटात्‌ अस्मः अपारय 
watt: Moving stealthily like a thief, Agni saved Atri from 
calamity so-that he might enjoy riches . 


अभिरात्रें० प्रावत्‌ (१०१५०1५ ). 
qat राजानं वसतिं जनानामरातयो नि quud । 


- अह्माण्यत्रेरव तं BT (५।२।६) = Enemies laid i. e spread among 
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mortals (in order to destroy them ) fire that is really men’s refuge 
(वसां = दसतिं ), May his prayers save Atri from the conflagration ! 


अप्ने० ते त्वा स्तोमैवर्धन्त्यत्नयों गीर्थिः झम्मन्स्यत्रयः ( ५२२1४ ) वर्धन्ति nourish, praise 
झम्मेन्ति beautify, praise 


तस्मा उ ब्रह्मवाहसे गिरो querat गिरः wem (५३९५ j fit वर्धन्ति-॥10ए781 
i 6, manufacture praises. तस्मे = इन्द्राय. What belongs originally 
to Agni is transferred to Indra. 


Atri became an ideal priest. 


प्रियमेघवदत्रिवज्जातवेदो विरूपवंत | 

अङ्किरस्रन्महिबत प्रस्कण्वस्य ah हवम ¦ १४५३) 

sir अत्रिवन्नमसा ग्रणानो sees बोध्ययिना asma (५॥४॥९) 

यथा अत्रिः त्वां नमसा अस्तौत्‌ तथा TEMA: त्व हे अन्ने अस्माकं quet राक्षिता बोधि भव, . 
प्रर अंत्रिवदर्चा पावकशोचिषे ( ५।२२।१ ` = यथा आत्रि; पावकदीप्तिम्र असि प्राचत्‌ तथा तं प्राच 
आ याहाम्ने अत्रिवत्सुते रण (५1५१1८ ) = अस्माकं Ed सोमे रण रमस्व यथा अत्रे 


mr घ्म यस्मा अत्रिवत स्रधितीव रीयते ( ५७८ ) = स्वातिः परझुः इव तीक्ष्ण ae 
सोमः अस्मामिः we अग्नये प्ररीयते दीयते यथा अत्रिणा 


आ f वरुणे वयै गीमिजेहमा अत्रिवत्‌ (५।५२।१ ) oriri: हवींषि. 
The Sun is said to have bean freed from an eclipse by an Atri 
or Atris 


यर्वा शर्य स्वर्भाचुस्तमसाविध्यदा्तरः (५1४०1५ ). 

ya सूर्य तमसापन्रतेन तुरीयेण बरह्मणाक्न्विदत्रिः ( ५।४०।६ ), l 

When the: démon struck thse -with darkness, Oh Suit, Atri réac- 
quired thee, hidden by the unholy darkness. 

The Sun appeals to Atri. ना मामिमं तव सन्तमत्र इरस्या दुग्धो भियसा निगारीतू | 
(५४९५७) = let not the evil on» ( 37: ) devour (RWA) me who am 
thine; let him enot fill me w:th terror 


अत्रिः सूर्यस्य दिवि चक्षुराधात्स्वर्भानोरप मया अघुक्षत्‌ ( ५1४०८ )= Atri restored his: 
eye to the Sun and hid away the demon 8 wiles. 


ये वै gi स्वभानिस्तमसाविध्यदासरः | 


अन्नरूस्तमन्वविन्दन्नह्मन्ये अशक्स॒वन्‌ (०1४०९ ) = य॑ सूर्यम्‌ आसुर: स्वर्भानुः तेमंसा अविध्यत 
तम्‌ अत्नय:अन्वविन्दनं । अन्ये हि न अशक्तुवच तत्कर्म, 


MISCELLANEA. 
“MALA TU PURVAVAT.” 


BY 
5. K. Dé. 


In an article with the above heading (which is itself a quota- 
tion from Mammata's Kāvya-prakāśa X, 8b ) in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Institute,! Mr. Divekar attempts to throw doubt on 
the interpretation : of most commentators of Mammata that 
the word pūrvavat in this karika refers to malopama which, though 
not mentioned before in any of the küriküs,is dealt with in the 
vriti on X, 4b. The interpretation referred to is of some im- 
portance. It implies that the figure mala-rupaka follows the rule 
laid down for the figure mülopama, but since malopama is not 
taught in any of the previous küriküs and is explained only in 
vri on a previous occasion, the reference apparently indicates 
that the.karika and the vrtti of-the Kavya-prakasa must be taken 
en bloc as the work of one and the same author? The passage, 
therefore, has been taken as supporting the tradition of the iden- 
tity of the Karikakara and the Vrttikara of the K@vya-prakasa. 
Mr, Divekar, however, thinks that the word pürvavat does not 
refer to malopama, which is not to be found in immediate context 
nor in any preceding karika, but to thé sanga-niranga-bheda 
mentioned in the very line of which the quotation forms a part. 
The doubts raised are legitimate, and the suggestion is indeed 
striking; but there are difficulties in accepting the solution 
proposed by Mr. Divekar of the whole problem, 


Mammata is dealing in the context with rupaka and its classi- 
fication, and it is necessary to consider his treatment in some 
detail in order to understand the bearing of the passage in 
question. Defining rüpaka in X, 7a, Mammata proceeds to 
mention its two kinds, viz, samasta-vastu-visaya ( रू, tb) and 
ekadesa-vivarti ( X, 88) after which he sums up by saying sangam 
etat ( this towfold division is saga’). He then remarks in the 
same unfinished line of the karika : nirangatn tu Suddham, edding 
1. Vol. VI, pt. i ( 1925 ), p. 50. zi 
2. See my Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 166. 

8, As explained in the vrtti: ukta-dvibhedam savayavam, 
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mala tu pirvavat in the same line again. The whole line in ques- 
tion, therefore, reads: | 
sangam etat, nirangam tu suddham mala tu pürvavat. 

In other words, Mammata in»ludes under the classification of 
sanga the twofold divisions of szmasta-vastu-visaya and ekadesa- 
vivàrti, and then: goes. on to deal with the classification of niranga, 
which naturally comes. next. How, sanga rüpaka: is. so: called, 
because there. are in if.several metaphors, among: which one: is 
principal and others subordinate-to it ( angangiblüva); im other 
words, not:only the principal object is. here metaphorically re- 
presented, but, along with it, the.other objects. which:are: subordi- 
nate to if: As Manikyacandra, 316 of the: oldest commentators: 
on; Mammata, explains it: na kevalath.mukhyasyaiva rüpanam, apt 
tu. tadangasyapi. Butin the nirenga rupaka, the. relation: of: the: 
principal and the subordinate does. not exist, hecause. here 
only one object is metaphorically represented without; any 
reference to objects subordinate to it. To: quote Manikyacandra, 
again: yatra kevala-evangi rüpycte, nangani. This.nirariga variety, 
however, may take.one.of two fozms, viz., (1) suddha i. e; single;! 
or(2).malà,i:e., serial. In the. former- case; there is only one: 
metaphorical superimposition (athedaropa); as-in latika and prema 
in the illustration given.by Marmata:; in-the- latter: case; there 
may: be.successive superimpositions.on.one-objéct; as in:tarangini, 
harsodgama.etc. on priya in the il ustration of. mala given in; the 
text? The classification discussed may then be: tabulated: as 
follows : l 








rūpaka. 
Ae le 
ui d niranga. 
T d |. 
samasta-vasti- ekadesa- suddha. mali: 
visaya ° vivarti 


Now, from what:has: been said.above; it is. clear: that. mald:: 





1. Mr. Divekar translates by: the. word ‘unmixed १ which is- literal; but’ 
which dces not make.the sense clear. The contrast is -here ‘singleness’ 
and ‘seriality’. Some later writers use the word Kévala for S'uddha. 

$. It is corceivable that there may: be successive superimpositions on:suc- 
cessive objects, standing in the relation of principal and subordinate; thus 
in oe oan; each metaphor can be zaken separately, and be considered 
as such. = 
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rüpaka ean, in its nature, be only niranga ; for here the successive 
superimpositions on one object have not the relation of principal 
and subordinate metaphorical representations. As explained by 
Nagoji Bhatta in his Uddyota commentary ; ekavisaya-nànüá -padür- 
thàropa-rüpatvün .malatvam, paraspara süpeksatva-virahüc ca nirah- 
gatvam-ititad-arthah.! Now, such serial representation of one 
upameya with successive upamanas may take the form either of a 
‘simile (upamā)-or of a metaphor (rüpaka), according as there is 
bheda oy abheda between the properties of the upameya and the 
upamanas, but the two figures are essentially of the same nature 
in having successive representations (in the one case under simi- 
“Jitude, in the other under metaphorical superimposition ) of one 
upameya in connection with successive upamünas. This is what 
Mammata wants apparently to indicate by the. word purvavat in 
the karika, viz. that the müla-rüpaka which is one of the sub- 
divisions of niranga-rüpaka, is of the same type as the malopamü 
In other words, the term pürvavat, considered in this light, implies 
that, as there is in malopamü a connection, through similitude, of 
one upameya with successive upamanas, so in mald-ripaka, there 
is.a metaphorical superimposition of successive upamanas on one 
pameya. And yet Mammata is not presumably justified in 
referring to malépama which he has not defined in any previous 
karika. The malopama, however, is dealt with in the vrtiti on X, 4b 
The conclusion, therefore, is forced that Mammata is referring to 
his own vrtti where he has already dealt with malopama, unless 
the word pürvavat can be shown to refer to something else in the 
same or in some previous karika. Let us now see that other inter- 





1. Ed. Chandorkar 1915, Ullasa X, p. 34 Similarly, Chakravartin quoted by 


Vamanaoarya ( Kavya-pr.-ed. 1917, p. 599) says: sū (= mala) ca ntranga- 
rapa, rüpyamananüm angangibhava-virahat. Commenting on the example 


of malürüpaka given by Mammata, Manikyacandra (ed. Anandaérama, 
p.234) says: atra priya-rupa eka evaropa-visaya mukhadyafgair vind 
taranginyadyat rüpita iti mrangam. 

9. This is made clear by the vriti on the passage which Says: malopamaüyam. 
iva, ekasmin bahava aropitah, where the malopamayam iva is clearly: 
commentary on the word purvavat. It.is not correct to presume that “ tht 
Vrttikdra generally quotes the words of the Karikakara when he gives the 
meanings in the vréti " ; for one need not go far, but merely point out tha: 
tho. vrtti on sangam eiat paraphrases every word of the karika without rj 
peating the original words, 
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“pretation Mr. Divekar has to ofer for the much discussed : word 
: purvavat, : ; y ९ i र 


In the light of what is said above, we should translate the line 


“in queszion as follows: “This (twofold division is called) sanga 
` or entire!; but the niranga or partless metaphor? is single, - also 
` serial ( which is ) as before ( i. 2., as in the case of serial simile)”. 


Mr. Divekar, however, translates the line somewhat differently; 


‘ “ This is sanga, an unmixed (rüpaka)is however miranga, but 
: malartipaka is similar to the former ". He infers from ‘this that 
“the word pürva, which he translates as ‘former’, refers to “the 
"division of sanga and niranga '' (and not presumably to malopamd). 
i He adds: “If we translate as given above, mālā-rūpaka will have 
"to be considered as sanga ", implying thereby that -purva. -Or 
: former ‘in this passage refers to sanga. This is, no doubt, a novel. 
ii interpretation; but it is untenable; for it will be clear from the 
, exposition given by us above taat the müla-rügaka, in its very. 
` nature, cannot be considered as sanga. Mr. Divekar quotes the 
opinion of the Pradipakara in support. No doubt, the Pradipa- 
l kāra apparently takes this view; for, commenting on this passage, 


he states: atha sangasyatva voieitryántaram aha-mala tu purvavat, 


dt appears, however, thatthe words atha sdagasya must be “taken 
‘as a mis-reading, which is .commented upon by Vaidyanaths 
` Tatsat end Nagoji Bhatta. Vaidyanatha appears to read ‘instead 
i athasangasya ( for atha sūùgasya), and understands a-sanga as śud- 
: dha adding piirva-sabdenopama-paramar sah. Nagoji goes further 


and discusses the reading thus: kvacit tu nirangasyaiveti pathah, 


है ekavisaya-nind-padartharopa-ruratvan malatvam, paraspara-sapeksa- 
` virahüc ca nirangatvamiti tad-ar*hah, ayam eva yuktah pathah He 
` would, therefore, regard nirangasya, which he finds in some manu- 
“ scripts to be thé proper readinz. Vamanacarya, in his learned 
_ edition of Kavya-prakaga ( 3rd. 2d., 1917, p. 599 ) agrees with ‘this 


view ani remarks: mala-rüpar nirangam darsayati-mala tuiti. ata 


: evāhuh praficah~“ nirangasyaiva vaicitryantaram mala tuts '' iti 


8. Inthe absence of better terms, I Lorrow the terms ‘ entire’ and ‘ partless’ 
` from Caandorkar’s rendering of tha text. l 


9. Ed. Kavyamala 24, 1912, p. 329. T: is noteworthy that the Pradipakara, 


whom Mr. Divekar quotes as his authority on this point, explains the karika 
Jr question as referring to malopcma by the words purvavat: yathaikatra 
“bahupcmana-yoge mülopama, tathaikatraneka-dharmarope mala-ripakam 

ityarthah. On this Vaidyanatha remarks: etad eva süiram.suira-vriti. 

krtor ekatve jnapakan, malopamagah sutrünuktaya vritaveva kathanat, 
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“pradipe tu “ atha sGngasyaiva vaicitryantaram aha, mala tu pürvavat." 
"Atyuktam. tad-upapattis tuddyote ndgojibhattair yathakathamett. krteti 
` tatraiva drastavyétyalam asára-grantha-vicarema.' It cannot be deter- 
mined whether this isis slip on the part of Pradipakara, other. 
wise a very careful and discerning writer, or a mere misreading 
‘(as Nàgoji's remarks would indicate) which ‘subsequently crept 
:jn. It is clear, however, that the reading sanga of the Pradipakara 
- has not escaped the notice of commentators onthe text, and should 
` beconsidered as incorrect; and nothing is gained by relying.om a 
-;doubtful text. It may also be pointed out that all. subsequent 
i. writers on Poetics who have taken ;Mamniata,: more or legs, as 
authoritative, have agreed in regarding müla-rupaka as niranga or 
"hiravayava, and never as sanga or sa vayava.:'This appears to be the 
. view of Ruyyaka (ed. Nir. Sag.,:p. 36), Vidyadhara ( p. 213 ); Vid- 
- 'y&nàtha ( ed. Bom. Sansk. Ser. p. 374), Vi$vanatha (ed: Durga- 
:-prasáda, 1915, p. 495) and Jagannatha (ed. Nir.Sag. p.233). ; 
^ The difficulty about regarding mü/a.às.sünga was probably pre- 
sent before Mr. Divekar's mind, for he adds; "If we however, 
‘translate ‘ This is saga:.....&nd mala-rüpaka is ag» before’. mālā- 
. " rūpaka will be niranga’’. It must be`confessed. that «this proposed 
alternative translation is far. froni clear ;:but’ since .pirvavat ap- 
" pears to be translated by ' as before ’ it ‘may be. concluded’ that 
"Mr. Divekar means to imply that purvabvat in this. case does not 
“refer to sanga ( as in the other translation he has given) but :to 
` niranga, so that mala-rupaka, as he says, should be. classified :as 
-"miranga. Having regard to the classification proposed by Mam- 
: mata and his followers, this explanation is certainly-not open ‘to 
: serious objection; but the difficulty in accepting this translation, 
apart from its vagueness, is that it would make the word purvavat 
:. redundant in the karika as it stands, If it were Mammata’s inten- 
: tion only to say that mālā, like $uddha; is niranga, it. would: have 
^. been enough for him to state: nirangamtu $uddham mala ca, There 
' would be no- need of adding purvavat after the word .mala, if the 
. purpose. was :only: to : refer.. thereby to  miranga . which 
immediately precedes it in context. Even if it were: sup- 
posed that the word pūrvavat is necessary for referring point- 
edly to miranga, as distinguished from- sanga occurring in 
the same line, the term would not be happy ; for, then applied to 
two successively mentioned things in the’ same context ( sanga 
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"and niranga here ), the word parva would refer rather to the first 
than the second. Moreover, if we take pürvavat, as "Mr. Divekar 
- proposes, to mean ‘as before’, then it would refer more reasonably 
to something which has gone before than to something which is 
: mentioned in the same context. In the quotation given by Mr. 
' Divekar himself at p.53 of his article from Kavya-prakasa V.! 
the word pürravat does not refar to something notedin the same 
„context, but to something which has been dealt in the previous 
“chapter ; for the sentense in question means that the divisions of 
gunibhita-cyangya Kavya (mentioned in ch. V ) should be under- 
Stood, zs far as possible, to ‘be “as before’, ( i. e., like the divisions 
: of dhvani-küvyd in the previous chapter ) 
Mr. Divekar's solution, therefore, as to what pürvcavat would 
refer tc ifit does not refer to m@lépam@ is far from convincing. 
-It must be admitted that the explanation of the . commentators - 
that pitrvazat refers to. 1nülópan: is itself not free from difficulties; 
: for, even assuming the identity ofthe Karikikara and the Vrtti- 
. kara, it is certainly unusual fer a writer to refer in the karika 
. toa metter which he has- erplained. in the. vrff The doubts 
. raised by Mr. Divékar.onthis point in the first part of the article , 
are pertinent. and justifiable. But the solution he proposes does 
not.appear likely, and there is no other alternative but to fall 
‘back upon the explanation of tae commentators that pürvavat. must 
refer ta malopanid. It is true that instances of such reference are 
. rare, and the explanation really involves our presuming & very 
. strange procedure on the. part of Mammata. It cannot be ex- 
plained.as an oversight or forzetfulness when a careful writer 
like Mammata is concerned. It can.only be explained as done 

` consciously, perhaps because Le thought that both the karika and 
the vrift being composed by .bimself,he was justified in making 
‘such.a reference, At any rate. whatever may be the explanation 
of this procedure .adoptod by Mammata, one cannot, in the absence 
of any ‘better ifterpretation of this passage, find any reason for 
not accepting the interpretation given by Mammata’s innumerable 
commentators.. 


1. Vyangyam evam gunibhista-vyangyasyastau bhidah smrtah, 
Esüm bheda yatha-yogam veditavgas' ca pirvavat, 


MADHUSU DANA SARASVATL; HIS: LIFE. AND WORKS: 
l ट | i ai p 
KSHETRESHACHANDRA. CHATTOPADHYAYA. 
In. an article. with the above: title, published: in. the. Annals: of. 


the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. VIIL, pt. 2, pp: 149-158, Mr.. 


Pralhad: C. Divanji, M. A., LL: M, has.givem some: interesting; ins 
formation about: the Great Vedantin. and. Bhakta, Madhusüdans 
Sarasvati. But, 88: 016, writer has. depended. too much: on; the. 


words.of.the editor of the- Harilila-vyakhya. and. has. also not: 


cared to acquaint himself with. publications of. Upper. Indis, he. 
has fallen into.a number of. errors on. the- bibliographical. side. 

` The most glaring mistake is the statement on p. 153 that Vidyàá- 
ranya is the author of the Vivarana to which Madhusiidana refers. 
“Vidyaranya never wrote the Vivarana, whose full title is. Farica- 
püdika-vivarana and: which.is a commentary by Prakasitina-Muni 
on Padmapada’s Paficapadika.. The Vivarana made a: number of 
original remarks-in the. course of its.exegesis and the views thus 
propounded: attained great.popularity.. Students of Vedanta: who 
wanted.to know only. these. views had to trudge through a good 
deal: of:heterogenous. matter in.getting, at the doctrinal-points, to 
remove which. difficulty Vidyaranya:.wrote. his: Vivarnaprameya- 
samgraha, an extended paraphrase:of. the, doctrinal. and philoso- 
phical position: of the- Vivarana.. All.the.three works, Pafcapadika,. 
Paficapüdika-vivarama and. Vivaranaprameyasamgraha,, were pub- 
lished:in the Vizianagram. Sanskrit: Series. (-Benaras,.1891, 1892: 
and 1893.respectively:) 


Another:lamentable:mistake: is:the-ugual:one of:différentiating* 


between Madhusiidan’s .Prasthànabheda and.his. Mahimnastotratika 
( pp. 156 and 158.).. The Prasthanabheda is:not a-“general work. on 
the: Indian. orthodox systems.of philosophy,’ (.p..158.)! butipart: of 
the: Maliimnastotratikü, viz., the digression. under 7. (FAKE योग 


1 Mr. S. N; Tadpatrikar:has made “confusion. worse. confounded" by saying 
* Madliusudana's-Pfasthánabhedà-and Sarhksepagariraks are among the 

" most'popular works/in'the field of: Indian: Vedàntg''^( A. B. I. Vol: VIII 
pi 2, pe 331) : E 
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&c.” ) giving an idea about all the sciences, The Anandamanda- 
kini is not a work on Advaite philosophy (p.158) but a fine 
stotra of Krsna. in the Mahimastotra style. It is not an .un- 
published work but it has been twice published, in the Pandit of 
Benares (New Series, Volume I) and in the Kavyamala of 
Bombay ( Gucchaka II). Machusüdana's excellent commentary 
on the Samksepasariraka has also long been before the reading 
public, It was first serially published in the “Pandit” ( N. S. Vol.” 
IV ff.) and the late Babu Govinda Das of Benares brought out: 
an edition in 2 volumes in Sarhvat 1940; this edition is now out - 
of print but the Chowkhamba people have published a reprint (in 
their Kashi Sanskrit Series). The Vedantakalpalatika is also not 
an unpublished work but was published from Benares in the 
Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts - Series (No. 3) 
in 1920. Hs WS 


I do not understand on wha; evidence Mr. Divanji ascribes the 
authorship of the Astavikrttvivra to Madhusüdana Sarasvati. This 
work claims to be written by one: Madhusüdana ( Madhusam- 
südana in the first verse ) Masxarin but how can we be sure that 
the Maskarin is the same as the author of the Advattasiddhi ? The 
latter’s vidyü-gurus were Srirama and Madhava and Visvesvara 
Sarasvati was his savmnydsa-guru. But the author of the Astavikrti- 

vrti riténtions one Nrsimha as his guru ("simt औनहारिचरणावोत्मनो 
न्यस्य चेतसि &c.’’). This man alco calls himself the son of Krsna- 
dvaipayana ` ( “ युरूभ्रीकृष्णदवेपायनंतत्रूम्व: 2) The commentary explains 
मुरुश्रीकृष्णद्वेपायनतत्रूमव: by तत्करजातत्वेन नत्कुमार इत्याभिहित इति यावत्‌? Can the ex- 
pression mean that the man wes born in a family bearing the 
surname of Vyasa? In any case, Madhusüdana Maskarin's father: 
was not Purandara who, we krow, was Madhusüdana Sarasvati’s 
father. Will Mr. Divanji shed-more light on this point? 


Tt is also not true that “ nome has as yet undertaken to publish 
a critical edition or an English translation of any of his works”, 
(p. 149) for some of the publish»d works are in what may be styled’ 
critical editions. As regards English translation, one of the 
famous, Advaitasiddhi, was undertaken by a Madrasi gentleman 
for the ‘‘ Pandit ' of Benares bat could not be published as he 
died in the course of his work. But my revered teacher Maha. 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganaths Jha began a translation and some 
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part of it was published in his Indian Thought ( Volumes 
VI-IX )} 

It is interesting to-note that-Mr. Divanji will write a separate 
article on Madhusüdana's place in Indian philosophy. But may it 
be hoped that before he does this he will read the published works 


to which I have drawn his attention notably the commentary on 
the Samksepasüriraka ? 





1 Ihave above drawn attention’ of Mr, Divanji to only bibl-ographical 
mistakes but there are other inaccuracies. My colleague Mr. Raghubar 
Mithulal Shastri drew my notice to two geographical misstatements in 
the paper. Mr. Divanji places Hardwar in Shahjahanpur Distrist (p.152) 
and not in that of Saharanpur and Kanauj15 miles to the north of Cawnpur' 
(p.150) and not a little over 50 miles to'the north-west of that city | 

', Some-of the other inaccuracies are excusable, : i i4. ^ ha 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK-NOTICES. 
E. DIEZ DIE KUNST INDIENS. 


Handbuch der Kunstwis Seuschaft Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion. 


This well-informed and well-‘llustrated history of Indian art 
may be looked upon as an objective summary of the entire 
material published and the views expressed hither to on architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting of Ancient India and her colonies. 


A short historical introduction furnishes the general reader 
with a knowledge of the main-epochs of Indian history, although 
Northern India after the time of Harsa is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Pala dynasty only. This already shows that ‘the 
author avoids treading on grourd which is not safely prepared. 
For this reason instead of a historical connectedness of the periods 
and centres of Indian art, its types are pointed out and treated 
separately with regard to their evolution. This is done in a very 
lucid way. A summary of the prominent features of each type is 
followed by a sketch giving its Listorical development by a careful 
description of its most significact monuments that stand out at 
its different phases. 


In the main, Fergusson’s classification has been followed. 
Stambhas, Sttpas, railings and gateways, caifya halls, Viharas and 
Sangharémas and finally the temples are dealt with. What has 
been scattered throughout the many publicatioris of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India has beer. collected and put into organic 
shape. It is only where the temples are described and classified, 
that controversial views are being amalgamated. Havell's classi- 

. fication of Visnu and Siva temples is accepted; at the same time 
the origin of the Visnu-temple, ie. of the Sikhara is traced to 
aboriginal building tradition, alive up to the present in the 
temples built by the Todas. But between these aboriginal temples 
and the actual Sikhara another factor intervened, i e; the car of 
the gods.(p. 44) The. Sikhara zhus is the outcome of various 
traditions and forms, Its curvHinear spire owes its . origin to the 


` 
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‘notion of the descent of the Gods from heaven to earth in a flying 
car, while at the same time it connects the worshipper with the 
celestials This ideological view of Gurudas Sarkaris combined 
with the more concrete derivation from aboriginal structures, 
which contributed also to the crowning portion of the Sikhara i. e., 
the Gmalaka, which in the case of the aboriginal temples consisted 
of a flat stone, that concealed an opening in which offerings were 
‘hidden-from public gaze. l 
To combine “the various views held on the origin of the 
` Sikhara helps the understanding of this peculiar form. It seems 
doubtful nevertheless whether Havell’s classification supplies any 
key, for as Diez himself mentions “ the Sikhara already during the 
- Gupta period is made use of by all sects”. 

‘ The Siva temple of the South with its crowning stupa accord- 
‘ing to Longhurst is derived from the funerary *Dolmen'': of 
“South India. Its early forms however are linked up with those 

of the Visnu temple, for the underlying symbclism of both these 

structures is one and the same. It is only from the tenth century 

onward that South India develops a temple architecture of its 

own. The original symbolism then seems neglected, the only 

tendency is to reach enormous height and extension, a tendency 
that testifies to the lateness, the finality of the type. 


' The temples classified by Fergusson as “ Oa]ukyan" are then 
treated as combined Visnu-Siva temples. 


The houses and palaces of Ancient India: are discussed: in £ 
small chapter. 


. After the monuments have thus ‘been described and investi 

gated with regard to their evolution, a systematical synthesis i 

- attempted of the building materials used and of the techniqu: 

employed ; this followed by-an analysis of the single parts of th 

` building, such as. window,- column and roof; finally form an 
expression of Indian architecture are discussed. 


The Northern Indian tradition of brick building has originate 
in the Indus valley, and apparently is connected with the brig 
architecture of Babylonia. Stone architecture, however, witl 
out mortar, and without the radiating arch, but with horizonte 
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corbelling, is genuinely Indiar, directly derived from its pres - 
historic past, although this technique may be of pelasgian origin 
(p. 91) 


Speaking about the different parts of the building, the author 
is of opinion that the column is unknown to Vedic Civilisation 
and was introduced into India during the reign of Asoka, suggest- 
ed by the Persian column. Two elementary types of supports 
therefore seem to be responsible for the later Indian column : the 
cylindrical shape-with bell-shaped lotus capital of Asokan date 
and secondly the primitive wooden post with four or several 
faces. The columns in the caves of Bhaja and Nasik already 
show this contracted form of wooden and lithic origin, 


Very pertinent remarks on form and expression of Indian 
` architecture conclude this most extensive chapter of the book. 
Indian architecture is looked upon as “plastic” on a large scale 
Its main importance is its concentration around a central axis 
and not, as in the case of architecture in its true sense, the exten- 
sion in space. It is aplastic 2xpression of a religious system; 
volume is its main aesthetic facor. It is organised by the circle, 
the diagonal, the parabole and spiral; this brings it into contrast 
with Egyptian and Babylonian architecture, which though 
equally making volume the chief artistic exponent, organizes it 
in the horizontal 


The following chapters on Indian sculpture and painting and 
on the Colonial Art of India are valuable for the unbiassed and 
, clear cut representation of the main historical phases 


Exhaustive notes on the corresponding literature accompany 
the single chapters. Well selected reproductions and drawings 
vividly illustrate the text. An English edition of this “ handbook'' 
would be highly welcome to every studerit who wishes to get 
acquainted with Indian art.. Ey its objective and thoroughly 
scholarly treatment the book serves as a guide to problems that 
further and detailed investigation will have to solve. 


ST. KRAMRISOH. 


ASCARY A-CUDAMANI 


(A drama by Saktibhadra, edited by Mr. C. Sankara. Rama ‘Bastri, M. Ay 

B. L., High Court Vakil, Mylapore, with. an Introduction from Professor. 

` 8. Kuppuswami Sastri, M, A. I. E. S., of the Presidency College, as. No, 
9 of the Sri: B&lamanorami Series, Mylapore, Madras: Price Rs.3]-.): 


Thirty-four years ago, a Malayalam.rendering of this play by 
that gifted and. versatile. poet, the. late Kunhi Kudtan ‘Tampuran 
of Cranganore, was published from T richur, that primeval. capital 
of Kerala, now a pretty little town in.the. Cochin. State; Buti 

believe, this is the first time that the original drama,is-printed ip 
Devanagari characters. Mr. Sankara Rama Sastri is to. be-con- 
gratulabed for selecting this work for publication, and for the in- 
telligent and critical way he has edited. it, while the Sri Bala- 
manorama Press is responsible for its neat format, , If any thing 
enhances the value of the publication, it. is the excellent, appre-: 
ciative.and informing Introduction which that: eminent Sanskrit 
scholar, Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri, has: contributed. fo if 

" I$ may not be: an. extravagant claim, in. favour of the Cuda- 
mani.” says. Professor Sastri. “to say that, it is the best of the 
Ràma-plays; perhaps barring Bhayabhiiti’s Uttararama. Carita. 
in certain respects. ’’ And the commentary to.it iss. scholarly 
and lucid one, and“ elucidates in an able manner several charm- 
ing passages and situations. in the text." "Thus, no effort on the 
part of a reviewer is required.to induce, any reader to take to 
this polished production.of .n: ancient, saintly poet. Wherever 
Sanskrit is taught or read, aere the; book is sure to-have. a ready: 
and royal welcome. l ४ f 

It shall, therefore, be. n. y endeavour to piece together a few 
points about this drama and its author which it was possible for 
me to gather from various quarters. They shall here be set : forth 
not in a dogmatic spirit or-as accepted facts, but only as bits of 
tradition, of information, and of tentative suggestions that may 
be investigated and disproved or verified by competent scholars 


Saktibhadra. does not seem to be the real name of the. author 
Either itis & pseudonym, as in. the case of Laksmidasa, the 
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author of ‘ Suka-samdesam', who, it is now more or less known, 
was 8 member of the Karingampilli Nampitiri illom (house) in 
the Cochin State. ` Or, it may Fe that it is the name he took when 
he became a Samnyasi. The tradition is that his name was 
‘Sarhkara, and that his illom, for he was a potti (a Nampütiri) was 
in Vanmali, a village on the southern bank of the Pamba river र 
in the Chengannur taluk, in the Quilon division of the Travancore 
Stata. His household stood a mile away from the Chengannur 
: temple. "No vestiges of theillom are now seen there; and the 
“compound is in the possession 5f the Uralattu Potti of the adja- 
cent Mannati Desom, : Chengannur ( Sonacalagramam ) and 
Tiruvalia ( Vallabhagramam ) were and still - are strongholds of 
these Potties. About Tiruvalle, the following reference occurs in 
` *SuEa- Samdesam : 


वन्यच्छन्द्रहास Tet वलभम्र[मवासा 
केशिध्वंसी निजपदजुषां green निषेव्यः 
Saktbh&dra was, so the tracition'goes, a disciple of Sri Samka- 
‘pacarya. Saktibhadra read ovt fo his ‘master his Cudamani 
when it was completed. But Sarhkaracarya: with an effort-- 
for he soon realised that he was being treated to a wonderful 


` -work— did not evince any expression of his supreme satisfaction, 


as ha thought that his chela pr-ded over his poetical accomplish- 
ments and had to be taught th» great virtue of, humility. The 
conduct of the master had the desired effect; for Saktibhadra, 
“goon after the departure of th» great Samrnyasin, destroyed his 
‘manuscript and reduced it to ashes. When Sri Sathkara, during 
one »fhis tours, again happened to meet his Sisya, heasked him . 
C8 अपि कुशल ते भ्रवेमभूत्वे ? ” Saktibhadra at once knew that this question 
had reference to the following lokam of his drama 


त्रिमुवनरिप्रस्या रावणः पूर्वजश्यें-- 

quem इति नूनं fee: कामुकस्य | 

रजनिचरानिबद्ं प्रायशो वैरमेत-- 

Haq भुवनभूत्ये सव्सक्षोवधेन ॥ 

* Then the pupil explained the situation and the master the genesis 


- of his conduct on the former cecasion. Sarmkar&cárys, before he 
‘left Saktibhadra, had him copy the drama to his dictation, and he . 
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recited the whole of it from.his prodigious memory. . Thus .the: 
drama possesses the unique merit of. having been purified by the. 
mind of one of the gretest teachers of the world. 


Küitu and Kūtiyāttam are institutions peculiar to Kerala. By' 
Kittu ( Kathaprasahgam ) is meant the narration by a certain. 
‘class of people,-called Cakkyars, of.Pauranik stories in an 
impressive way to the: large audience:who assembled to hear: 
them. “They amuse and entertain their hearers by their wit,- or 
move them to laughter or to tears by their eloquence.” They are: 
permitted to make the defects and bad. traits of the community: 
the butt of their sarcasm and satire which often times operated : 
as a whole corrective.. To . help. these Cakkyars, the. great. 
Meppattur Narayana Bhattatiri, the author of Narayaniyam, com- 
posed a great number of prabandhas. In Kutiyattam, certain 
Sanskrit dramas are staged. These are generally Naginandam, 
Subhadrüdhanamjayam, Tapatisamvaranam, Cüdamant and Mattavi- 
Idsam; and of these Cüd&mani is the most important. . “ All these 
characters appear onthe stage, the male -parts being taken by 
C&kkyars and the female parts by the Nangyars. The characters, . 
except Vidüsaka, never speak, but only use the gesture language, 
which is greatly helped by the expressiveness of the eyes and the. 
face. .;...... The main function of the Vidüsaka is. to recite for 
the benefit of the-masses a vernacular translation of every. verse 
the hero acts.’’ Near the place where, according to tradition, the 
palace of the Perumals stood in Tiruvanchikkulam in the Cochin 
State, there is a compound still called. Kütiu-paramba from 
where Küttu and Kutiyattam were performed. 


Nàganandam, among the aforesaid five plays, is supposed to be 
the work of Sri Harsa, the next two were composed >y Kula- 
Sekhara Varma, one of the Perumal rulers of Kerala and the last 
one by one Mahendra Varma. Ctdamani is another, end, per- 
haps, the most important play that used tobe, and is still being 
staged by the Cakkyars, and its a$okavanikünkam is considered as 
a crucial test to determine the ability of an acting Cakkyar. Who 
knows, it may be that the so-called Bhasa plays or, at any rate, 
some of them, might be the works of Saktibhadra who, after trying 
his apprentice hand at these, might have produced this work of 

‘outstanding merit. I believe it is,no heresy now to say that, in 
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spite of the strenuous efforts of the late Ganapati Sastri, it has. 
been made abundantly clear that these could’ not have been the. 
works of the great Bhasa himse-f. 

_ I shall. not here repeat what has been so ably said by Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri and Mr. A. Krishna Pisharody about Cuda- , 
mani and the Bhasa. plays. Bus, before I conclude this, I would 
like: just to make 8. passing refezence tothe tone adopted by Sakti- 
bhadrs in introducing his play zo the audience, as that might 
throw a. Little light, dim though it might be, on the age of the 
author. When Saktibhdra refers to Ciidamani as a- drama. that 
has come from the.south, the Nati, perhaps with a scornful smile, 
says ' If a-drama will come from the south, the. sky will flower 
and. cil will begin to be extracted from sand.” And her crest- 
falter: partner has to discover a way out of the difficult situation 
by suggesting that 

* Provenance tells not: nor does aught else; 
But sterling worth it is that tells. " 

Those who are conversant with the history of Kerala will 
readify find out from this dialogue that Saktibhadra must’ have 
been an early post. Otherwise, this apologetic tone would not 
have been necessary. For, from the days of Sarhkarac&rya, the 
output in that country in every department of knowledge, lite- 
rary or scientific, theoretical or practical, temporal or spiritual, 
began to grow in volume; and Saktibhadra, if he were’a modern, 
‘Gould very well have retorted the Nati-with छ smarting reply. 

Uddanda Sastri, an erudite scholar and gifted poet, started to 
Kerala from Conjeveram with a contemptuous sneer for his con- 
temporaries of that country. Hə came to revile, but stayed to 
worskip them. Of one poet he said, 


अधिकेरळमग्रचागिरः कवयः 
Prg दयं तु न तानू विनुमः । 
पुलकोद्रमकारि वचःपसरम्‌ 
gana (T) पुनः पुनरस्तुमहे (!) ॥ , 
Of another he has the following: 
कोलानेलावनसुरमिल्यन्‌ याहि us want 
देछातीतप्रथितवचसश्चांकरायाः कवीन्द्राः 
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And by the following slokas in hig Kokila-Saindesam, he 
places the crown of glory on the cultural greatness of Kerala. 


किंचिसूर्वारणखलमुवि (1) श्रीमद्ध्यन्ययेथा- 
स्तन्मीमांसाद्ववकुलगुगेस्सद्म पुण्यं महर्षेः | 

` विदवदवन्दे विवमितुमनस्यांगते (1) यत्र शश्‍व- 
द्यास्त्याशालावलभिनिलयास्तष्ठते कीरसंघः ॥ 
शाख्व्याख्याहर्हिरक थासत्क्रियाभ्यागतान- 
मालापों वा यदि सह चुधेराक्षिपेद्स्य चेतः। 
तद्विश्रब्द्विजर्परिवृते निष्कुटाद्रो निषण्णः 
कोकूयेथास्स wg मधुरां सूक्तिमाकर्ण्य तुष्येत्‌ ॥ 
श्ळाघ्वच्छन्दस्थितिमायि मया शोभनेऽ्थे नियुक्तम्‌ 
श्राव्यं शद्वस्सरससुमनेयाजमञ्गान्तवृत्तिस्‌ | 
दूरव्याप्त्या प्रशिथिलमिव त्वां ससे ! काव्यकल्पम्‌ 
घीमान्‌ पश्येत्स यदि ननु ते शुद्ध एव प्रचारः ॥ 


The age of Sastri is easily ascertained; for he and Chennas 
Nampiptiripada were great friends, and there is a Sloka by Sastri 
in the Tantrasamuccayam written by the Nampitiripada. The 
Kali year in which this work was completed is given in it, from 
which it is seen that it was in A. D. 1427. Long before this, as is 
obvious from the tenor of the above verses, Kerala must have built 
upa cultural tradition of which any country might well have been 
proud. For, there we also find tols and mutts where Sanskrit was 
taught and courts and aristocratic houses where great men were 
patronised. . 

There is ncthing improbable in Saktibhadra composing a drama 
E) be staged in the royal theatre at Tiruvanchikulam. For, it 
is recorded, that a Cheraman Perumal constructed a -Siva-temple 
a: Trikkandiyür in his own Chengannur taluk at about 823 A.D. 
Ido not hold with those who think that the rule ofthe Perumals 
closed with the passing away of him the period of whose death is 
exoressed by the chronogram स्वर्ग संदेह प्राप ( September 427 A. D. ) 
Fo: the evidence is overwhelming to show that, even after that, 
there were Perumal rulers in Kerala. ( Travancore Arch. . Series 
Vo. V Partii to name only one ). But into that question I shall 
not ab present enier. i : 
T. K. KRISHNA MENON. 


XVIIth International Congress 
of Orientalists, 


RR 
INDIAN INSTITUTE, OXFORD. 
21st Aprd, 1927. 


DEAR SIR, 


At the concluding meeting of the XVIth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, held in Athens in 1912, it was agreed that the 
next Congress should be held in OXFORD. Having obtained 
the assent of the Vice-Chancellor of C xford Universitr, and the 
approval of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of the leading Oriental Societie ff France, Italy. Germany, 
Holland, and in America, the membx.= of the Oriental Faculty of 
Oxford University are making arrangements for bolding the 
XVIIth Congress here during the week beginning Monday, 
August 27th, 1928. . 


Coming after so long an interval, it is hoped that tae XVIIth 
Conzress may be notable not only for its truly international 
character, and the number of its participants, but also for the 
importance and originality of the communications made to it. 


I am desired to say that the Oriental Facultz of Oxford 
University would be grateful for an assurance of public support, 
and for any publicity which your Society can give to tre proposals 
now made. A Cireular Bulletin with fuller information as to 
membership, arrangement of sections, and other matters, is being 
prepared, and will shortly be issued. i 

Yours faithfully, 
C. N. SEDDON, 


Secretary. j 


